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EDITORIAL 


me to consider moving some of my records 

from an island in the middle of the sea to an 
island in the middle of a river, and a problem which 
I have often discussed theoretically must now be con- 
sidered practically. In other words I have to make 
up my mind what I really do consider the best 
records, or perhaps to put it more accurately, what 
records I myself enjoy most; and it has struck me 
that our readers may care to know the names at any 
rate of some of the records of which I am prepared 
to pay the cost of transport from the Channel 
Islands to the North of Scotland. I have sometimes 
grumbled about unnecessary duplication, but now I 
confess that the prospect of being able to keep one 
Symphony of Beethoven at Jethou and another else- 
where is a considerable relief. In the first place let 
me say that I have decided not to move any orches- 
tral recordings of pre-electrical days, although there 
are still several performances which have never, from 
the point of view of interpretation, been equalled 
since, and several favourites which have not been re- 
recorded at all. There is, for instance, Mahler’s 
Resurrection Symphony, which was published by 
Polydor on eleven discs and of which I have waited 
in vain for a re-recording. The recording companies 
might consider the policy of giving us more Mahler. 
The present state of affairs is that the public is buying 
good music less and less every month. I had that 
news in a letter from a member of one of the big 
recording companies. His explanation is that the 
really well known works have by now practically all 
been recorded, in some cases two and three times, 
and that the public remain shy of any novelty. By 
novelty I do not necessarily mean a new musical 
work, but a musical work which is not regularly 
performed at concerts. Now, it seems to me 
that Mahler might be “‘plugged’’ on the gramo- 
phone public in much the same way as Brahms 
has been “‘plugged’’ by the recording companies. 
There is reason to believe that Bruckner could be 
‘plugged’? in the same way. I represent an un- 
specialised type of music lover who is capable of 


(Cine to consider have made it necessary for 


enjoying and appreciating the best music if he has 
a chance to hear enough of it. I may be wrong in 
thinking that this Resurrection Symphony of Mahler’s 
is a really great piece of music, but I wager I am 
not wrong in thinking that a very large number of 
gramophone devotees would enjoy it as much as I 
do. Here are some extracts from a letter of a New 
York correspondent on this topic: 

‘*Why does the Gramophone Company confine its 
attempts at recording Bruckner to three Scherzos, 
two of which are very well recorded—the Scherzo of 
the Third and Fourth—and one Scherzo recorded by 
a Salon Orchestra? Bruckner has written Adagios, 
some of which are among the most beautiful in all 
symphonic literature. Certainly the Adagios of the 
Fifth, Seventh, and Eighth Symphonies would be 
welcomed by any lover of great music. 

**You have only two records of Bruckner that are 
worth while—i.e., as far as I know. There is a 
recording of Bruckner’s Seventh (Polydor). The 
Gramophone Shop at 18, East 48th Street, informs 
me that the Polydor recording, the only one of the 
Seventh obtainable here, sells well. I mention this 
fact merely to show that recordings are in demand 
and that recordings on as high a plane as your 
recording of the Scherzo of Bruckner’s Fourth under 
Krauss would certainly be appreciated.”’ 

I look at the Columbia catalogue of 1980, to find 
that the only work by either Mahler or Bruckner in 
their list is an Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, played by Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. In the H.M.V. catalogue of 1980 neither 
Bruckner’s name nor Mahler’s appears at all; but 
recently we have had the Scherzo from Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony played by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (C1789). The B.B.C. has given us 
Symphonies both by Mahler and Bruckner, but a 
single performance over the Radio is of little avail 
as propaganda. However, I must not be led away 
into discussing what we lack when the topic of this 
Editorial is what we have, and also what we had. 

I was certainly surprised when I had taken down 
from remote top shelves albums of singers to find how 
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many delightful songs had not been re-recorded. I 
have already referred several times to the excellence 
of pre-electrical vocal recording, and with an Electro- 
color needle, a Parlophone Pantophone pick-up, and 
Wilson’s Ne Plus Ultra instrument, I have been 
allowing these old favourites to interfere sadly with 
the progress of First Athenian Memories. 

Alma Gluck was one of the most enchanting 
sopranos who ever sang for the gramophone, but not 
one of the old records of hers which I propose to 
transport several hundred miles is any longer to be 
found in the crimson pages of the H.M.V. Celebrity 
list. Nobody has sung Have you seen but a whyte 
lillie grow? so well as she did, but the record of it 
has vanished, and nobody else sang so well that 
loveliest of songs, Reynaldo Hahn’s setting of 
Verlaine’s L’heure exquise; but that, too, has 
gone. Then there is the delightful Song of the 
Shepherd Lehl, from Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow 
Maiden and Sylvelin, by Sinding. Her duet with 
Caruso, singing on a ten-inch record the Brindisi 
from La Traviata, is still in the catalogue; and on 
the other side of this dise is to be found, not quite 
appropriately, Caruso’s singing of the Crucifizus 
from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle. Emilio de Gogorza 
is a barytone who, in his own style, has no rival 
singing to-day, but many of his most delightful 
Spanish records have vanished. One, however, I 
find still in the list, Yradier’s La Sevillana and 
Padilla’s El Relicario, which have been re-recorded 
electrically. My own versions are pre-electric, and I 
could not wish for better. Note also these Spanish 
songs, in case you can get hold of second-hand 
copies ; La Mandolinata, by Paladilhe, En Calesa by 
Alvarez, two beautiful Spanish folk songs, Linda Mia 
and Teresita Mia, and a most melodious Mexican 
folk-song, Preguntali a las estrellas. De Luca was 
another splendid barytone, but his re-recordings are 
confined to duets. I commend specially among his 
solos Nuttata e sentimento and O Zampognaro, both 
little masterpieces of Neapolitan singing which will 
go with me wherever I go till they are broken. Why 
can we not have some records of Chapi’s delicious 
Spanish operettas, El puavio de rosas and Le Revol- 
tosa? I have a couple of duets from them sung by 
that admirable bass De Seguerola and Lucrezia 
Bori, which make me long for more. Both these 
records have vanished from the catalogue. I wonder 
if copies exist at the Gramophone Exchange or 
Foyle’s. The old Galli-Curci records are all much 
better than her re-recordings or new electrical records. 
I recommend specially Addio del passato from 
Traviata, Ah non credea mirarti from La Son- 
nambula, Quel guardo, il cavaliere from Don 
Pasquale, Qui la voce from Puritani, her duets 
with de Luca from Traviata, and that wonderful 
quartet Bella figlia dell ’amor, with Caruso, Perini, 
and de Luca. I have already written at great length 





in earlier numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE on the records 
of McCormack and of Battistini. Battistini’s voice 
escaped being distorted by electrical recording, but 
I see with regret that his marvellous records, well 
over fifty in number, have, with the exception of 
three, vanished from the H.M.V. catalogue. More- 
over, the ones preserved there are by no means his 
best. I beg readers, who know what good singing is, 
and I like to think that some of our readers, in spite 
of electrical recording, do still know what good 
singing sounds like, to hurry up and acquire second 
hand copies of Battistini’s records while they are 
still to be found. He was a supreme exponent of 
bel canto, and bel canto will soon be as rare for mortal 
ears as the song the sirens sang. Jungle voices will 
soon be the only ones that will count in this age of 
competitive and abominable noise. 

Nearly all of John McCormack’s records are still 
obtainable, and many of them have been re-recorded 
to their disadvantage. He has wisely refrained from 
re-recording The Snowy Breasted Pearl, Come into 
the Garden Maud, Ben Bolt, Foggy Dew, She is far 
from the land, Non é ver, Turn ye to me, Carmela, 
O! cease thy singing Maiden fair, I saw from the 
beach, and Padraic the fiddler. But I miss Le Nil, 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, and Braga’s Angels’ Serenade 
with their obbligatos played by Kreisler, and I miss, 
too, his exquisite performance of Mozart’s aria, 
Il mio tesoro intanto, which on my disc has Una 
furtiva lagrima on the other side. The other day 
some South African paper, commenting on my 
allusion to McCormack as the greatest tenor, said I 
wrote so much nowadays that I did not know what 
I was saying. In case my critic should really sup- 
pose that I had made a slip I take this opportunity 
of repeating that John McCormack is the greatest 
living tenor. Tenors like Piccaver, Gigli, and Schipa 
have all confined themselves to opera, whereas 
McCormack, besides being a great operatic artist, 
has been a supreme concert artist. I do not know 
whether electrical recordings made McCormack feel 
that he can only sing rubbish nowadays, but certainly 
since electrical recording he has sung little else, and 
certainly he is one of those singers to whom electrical 
recording has done a great disservice. 

With the exception of a few duets and quartets, all 
Geraldine Farrar’s records have vanished from the 
ordinary catalogue, though some are still obtainable 
in Catalogue Number 2. The records of hers I have 
been replaying lately are all good, particularly those 
from Carmen, and there is a delightful little duet, 
Il Bacio from Leoncavallo’s Zaza, sung with de Luca, 
which I specially recommend, if it turns up at the 
Gramophone Exchange. I never saw Zaza, but there 
is another melodious number from it which is still in 
the H.M.V. list, and that is Zaza, piccola zingara, 
sung by the great barytone Tita Ruffo. Of his 


records I see that Adamastor re delle acque profonde 
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from Meyerbeer’s L’ Africana is still in the catalogue. 
This is a superb piece of dramatic singing. 

I have just picked up the Columbia catalogue of 
1922, and am amazed to see how small it was in 
those days compared with the H.M.V. catalogue ; 134 
pages compared with 350 in the H.M.V. cata- 
logue of that year, to which must be added over fifty 
full pages of Celebrity records. Now in 1980 the 
Columbia catalogue has 820 pages, and the H.M.V., 
including their Celebrity supplement, 382. In that 
1922 Columbia catalogue there still exist three records 
of John McCormack, which, however, I do not 
possess. They were dark-blue discs too. In the 
same list I find a record of Eduardo di Giovanni, 
the name under which Edward Johnson, the Canadian 
tenor, sang. He was for a long time represented in 
the H.M.V. list by four very fine records, but the 
name has vanished now. I have never understood 
why this singer made such a brief appearance on the 
gramophone. His singing of Ch’ella mi creda libero 
e lontano, from Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West, is 
one of the best tenor discs in my collection. To come 
back to old Columbia vocal records, there were some 
really splendid ones in that 1922 catalogue, and in 
spite of the terrific scratch a large package of them 
will go North with me. I shall take Elsa Stralia’s 
Non mi dir from Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Ocean, 
thou mighty monster from Weber’s Oberon. I shall 
take Maria Barrientos singing the ‘‘Mad Scene’’ from 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, and certainly 
every record I have of that most exquisite soprano, 
Celestina Boninsegna. These include my favourite 
performances of Tacea la notte and the other great 
soprano aria from Trovatore and a really lovely per- 
formance of Casta diva from Bellini’s Norma, which 
gives me greater pleasure, scratch and all, than Rosa 
Ponselle’s Covent Garden performance of it. Nor 
shall I omit to take some records of Alessandro Bonci, 
whose lyric tenor has a rare sweetness. Florencio 
Constantino, Hipolito Lazaro, Leo Slezak are three 
more Columbia tenors of old days who will not be 
unrepresented in the North. 

Last month there was a new record from Riccardo 
Stracciari in the Columbia list singing O Sole Mio and 
Leoncavallo’s La Mattinata on a ten-inch dark blue, 
and a very good record it was, but Stracciari is 
another singer who has not gained by electrical 
recording. I preferred him in old days on Columbia 
purple discs when his name might more appropriately 
have been Scracciari. His record then of Eri tu che 
macchiavi has never been equalled, and the same may 
be said of his glorious Largo al factotum. I have 
by no means exhausted what I could say about old 
vocal records, and I shall no doubt find some more 
to mention in due course. 

Our correspondent, Mr. McSherry, who wrote from 
Wellington, New Zealand, last month asking for an 
article from me. about the recorded Quartets of 


Mozart and Haydn on the same lines as my article on 
the Beethoven Quartets shall have one some time, 
but when, with this business of moving records on 
my mind, I cannot say. 

I shall undoubtedly move every duplicate piece of 
chamber music, but the chamber music on my 
shelves nowadays presents a formidable line. It is 
extraordinary what one can forget quite easily. The 
other evening in going through old albums I found 
that a fairly recently published Quartet of Schubert’s 
had escaped from its companions and taken refuge 
among the veterans. This is the Quartet in E flat, 
Opus 125, Number 1, which is played by the Musical 
Art Quartet and published by Columbia on three 
twelve-inch dark blue discs with an arrangement of 
Hark, hark, the lark on the sixth side. Here is the 
ideal string quartet for a beginner in chamber 
music. Every movement has a very simple and very 
charming melody ; the recording and playing are ex- 
cellent, and the little arrangement for strings of 
Hark, hark, the lark, makes an admirable prelude 
for anybody who is frightened by ‘‘ops’’! I do not 
remember what I said about this Quartet when it 
came out, but I recommend it with perfect confidence 
as a very good gate opener for chamber music. And 
another good gate opener is Haydn’s Quartet in F 
major, Opus 8, Number 5, which is played on two 
twelve-inch dark-blue discs by the Lener String 
Quartet. This contains the charming Serenade, 
which is almost a solo for the first violin. 

An orchestral record of light music which wears 
extraordinarily well is a twelve-inch dark blue 
Columbia of the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
under Sir Dan Godfrey playing The Two Imps and 
The Dancer of Seville. The xylophone duet by 
W. W. Burn and W. Bennett in The Two Imps is 
deliciously melodious, and the playing is perfect. 
This is just the record to make a note of for a 
Christmas present. The number is 9595. Another 
Parlophone record of light melodious music is E10949, 
The Cuckoo Waltz and Wedding in Liliput, played 
by the Orchestre Mascotte with Dajos Bela. 

The other evening I played through a lot of old 
comic records to find out how well they had lasted, 
and I was particularly struck by the Will Hay 
records in the Columbia list, to which I do not think 
I did justice when they appeared. These are cer- 
tainly funnier than I had thought, particularly The 
Fourth Form at St. Michael’s. Our Village Concert 
with Syd Howard, Vera Pearce and Leonard Henry 
and Company holds its own as one of the best H.M.V. 
comic records. Doris and Elsie Waters have done 
many funny records for Parlophone, but they have 
never done anything quite so good as Wedding Bells, 
their latest (R789). This is a genuine little piece of 
Cockney characterisation, which without the least 
exaggeration of matter or manner succeeds in being 
really funny. I notice among the little Broadcasts a 
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new Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan. Santa 
Claus at the Bugginses’ is in their very best style, 
and the accuracy of the recording is particularly 
praiseworthy (A687). 

If I were to be asked what particularly dis- 
tinguished 1980 as a gramophone year I should say, 
without hesitation, the great advance made ih the 
disc as a medium for drama. Until quite recently 
gramophone sketches were put on in the most hap- 
hazard way without any attempt at proper timing, 
and with the “‘effects off’’ ludicrously exaggerated at 
the expense of the performers. There is still vast 
room for improvement, but the Christmas charade 
atmosphere in which these sketches always seemed to 
be produced is beginning to vanish, and we may hope 
that next year will bring some really good dramatic 
work. But those responsible for these sketches must 
remember that unless every word and every part tells 
the sketch will be a failure. Take, for instance, The 
Murder on the Portsmouth Road, acted by Arthur 
Wontner and Company on a twelve-inch H.M.V. 
plum disc. Here we have the accused man talking 
with the accent of Whitechapel, and we have his 
sister in the cottage hard by talking like a very 
refined governess. On the stage or over the wireless 
an inconsistency like this would be noticed, but on a 
record which is intended to be played presumably 
more times than once it becomes so exasperating as to 
wreck the whole sketch. Presumably, Mr. Arthur 
Wontner must be blamed for this, and as an actor of 
experience he should have known better. Bad cast- 
ing spoilt much of the effect of the Columbia Death 
of Nelson record. Mr. Casson, as Nelson, was good, 
but Miss Thorndike was quite unsuited by Emma 
Hamilton, and Robert Carr completely failed with 
Hardy. The potted version of Brigade Eachange, 
another H.M.V., was admirably done, though I think 
that the playing of what I suppose is German dialect 
in Cockney destroys the effect. It may be quite true 
that Cockney is the proper equivalent, but it does 
destroy the realism, and a playlet like Brigade 
Exchange depends upon its realism. Had I been 
adapting such a play for the microphone I should 
have suggested going right out and making the thing a 
British disaster. Another H.M.V. war disc, Cockney 
Spirit in the War, was very successful up to a point, 
but here, I think, was an occasion when the producer 
might have been more lavish with his “‘effects off.’’ 
The lack of suspense and terror spoiled the contrast. 
The men were all being very funny, but there was 
practically nothing to make an audience feel the 
underlying strain. Another H.M.V. success was the 
recording of Two Scenes from Noel Coward’s Private 
Lives; but I wish that Noel Coward would find time 
to write a short play for the gramophone, for neither 
of these extracts has enough completeness to bear in- 
definite repetition. The improvement all round in 
sketches was noticeable in the latest record of the 


Roosters Party. The Old Comrades Reunion on a 
twelve-inch dark blue Columbia was to my mind by 
far the best record they have made yet. The lack 
of stage management was noticeable in Peter 
Dawson’s record of Le Réve Passe. The chorus of 
the French song sung by French ghosts should surely 
have been in French. The words are almost undis- 
tinguishable in any case above the spoken monologue 
about the spirit of France. When I played the 
record over I longed to be taking Mr. Peter Dawson 
up stage and telling him how easily he could double 
and treble his effects by two or three simple changes. 

I do not know what kind of sale these dramatic 
records are having, but I assume that the public is 
responding to the improvement and that the Record- 
ing Companies intend to persevere with the creation 
of anew demand. I commend to their consideration 
the training of producers, and I suggest that the 
talking film producer is less likely to succeed with 
gramophone records than they may suppose. The 
only things that will tell in gramophone records are 
good dialogue and good acting, neither of which are 
as yet conspicuously apparent. 

Readers may care to hear what I consider the best 
records of the year. ' 

Orchestral: H.M.V. D1885—Toscanini and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York in the Overture 
to The Barber of Seville; and the Columbia LX48-49 
of Willem Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Ravel’s Bolero. 

Tenor: H.M.V. DA1114—Tito Schipa in Mare- 
chiare and Ideale. 

Barytone: Parlophone E11046—Gerhard Hiisch in 
Papageno’s Song from Mozart’s Magic Flute and 
Blick, ich umher (Gazing Round) from Tannhduser ; 
and on Parlophone E11084 in Pari siamo from Rigo- 
letto and Cortigiani, vil razza dannata from Rigo- 
letto. I do not recollect any outstanding soprano 
records, but I fancy the best will be found among 
Conchita Supervia’s from the Parlophone list. 

Chamber Music: I think we must give the palm to 
the Lener String Quartet’s performance with 
J d’Oliveira as 2nd Viola of Mozart’s Quintet in G 
Minor in a Columbia album (LX61-64). An H.M.V. 
album of Cortot and Thibaud playing the César 
Franck Sonata must not be forgotten. Other in- 
teresting recordings which should be mentioned are 
those of Facade by Decca and The Rio Grande by 
Columbia. I should also give a word of congratula- 
tion to the Piccadilly Celebrity list, which is always 
well chosen, and another particular compliment to 
the Vocalion Company for their admirable series of 
popular classics which included this year Tchaikov- 
sky’s Piano Concerto in B. 


A Merry CHRISTMAS TO ALL READERS. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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COMPLETENESS of IMHOF HOUSE 


HE completeness of Imhof House 

is a delightful surprise to those 
who have previously known only 

the ordinary “gramophone shop.” The 
moment you enter Imhof’s you realise 
that at last you have found your 
ideal gramophone establishment. 


The facilities of Imhof:-House are unique. 
It is the first and only building which 
has been specially designed and equip- 
ped to serve one purpose—the display 
and demonstrating of Gramophones, 
Radio and Records. There are no fewer 
than 26 beautifully appointed audition 
rooms, including four large instrument 
comparison salons ...all under one roof. 
In these you have full opportunity for 
making your choice under ideal condi- 
tions,for you can enjoyleisured audition. 


EXPERIENCE. Every member of the 
sales staff is a highly-trained expert 
whose services are freely at your disposal 
to advise and assist you in selecting 
instrument or record which will give 
you lasting satisfaction. And last but 
not least—-SERVICE. Nothing can be 
more thorough and painstaking than 
the service you receive at Imhof House. 
Whether your purpose be to buy a 
single record, or the latest type of Radio- 
Gramophone, you receive service of a 
kind which makes your visit pleasurable. 
This Service applies equally to Overseas 
customers, to those who buy through 
the post, to those who buy for cash and 
those who prefer to pay by instalments. 
Every customerat Imhof House, in short, 
receives the same care and attention. 


Gfred Imhof. 


112-116 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


a = H.M. King of Spain. 
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All thecharmof MAURICE CHEVALIER 
on “His Master’s Voice” 


Two new records will be released on December 6th 
~ come on, let’s be sociable B3685 3/- 
oi et moi 
Maurice Chevalier Medley Maurice Chevalier 
with Jack Hylton and His Orchestra | B3686 3/- 
Also ask to hear these records, now on sale:— 
Livin’ in the Sunlight, lovin’ in the moo: 
You brought a new kind of love to me Ean} B3517 3/- 
from his Film “ The Big Pond ”’) 
Sweepin’ the clouds away 
All I want is just one (Both from his Fim, | B5480 3/- 
“ Paramont on Parade’’) — = 
Maurice Chevalier 
See panel at side See below aie etoarhe Songs’ 


Reeords for Chirietesas ; 


ORCHESTRAL FAVOURITE SONGS WELL SUNG 
Festival in Seville Philadelphia Symphony Orch. D 1888 6/6 T’ll be good because of you Gracie Fields ; , 
Voices of Spring— Waltz —. ! Over the garden wall Gracie Fields 5 B3600 3/- 
’ n Symphony Orch. ! i774 6/6 The Miner’s Dream of Home Peter Dawson ) ' 
Vienna Blood—Waltz (Strauss) { B3543 3/- 
Boston Symphony Orch. Auld Lang Syne Peter Dawson § 
Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (The “Unfinished ” D1779-81 Song of the Night John McCormack) DA 1135 











Symphony) (Schubert) The Gateway of Dreams John McCormack $ 6/- 
6/6 each 


Philadelphia ae oe Orch. Serenade (“The Student Prince’) Richard Crooks) DA 1142 
* Carmen ”—Selection Royal Opera hestra, | C2056 4/6 Love everlasting Richard Cooks: 6/- 


Covent Garden (conducted by — F permet 3s 
“ Hansel and Gretel ”—Ginger Bread Waltz All hail, thou dwelling pure and lowly (“ Faust ”) 

Berlin State Orchestra B3654 3/- Walter Widdop D1887 6/6 
Witches’ Ride Berlin State Opera Orchestra Yes, let me like a soldier fall (“ Maritana'’) 


Thousand and one Nights —Waltz Salon Orchestra C2076 4/6 Walter Widdop 
Ballet E gyptien Marek Weber and His Orchestra | nt el Somebody’s waiting for me Harry Lauder } D1901 6/6 


) 3/- each , ; is ; 
* Tales of Hoffmann’ iguana (Offenbach) . C2062 4/6 vk the hills to Ardentenny Fat aula 
Marek Weber and His Orchestra | ileen Alannah ter 
“ Little Tommy Tucker ”—Selection Come back to Erin Y alter Glynne § B3645 3/- 


New Mayfair Orchestra C2068 4/6 - 
"* Nippy *—Selection New Mayfair Orchestra ee eae and Male Gindinin’ B3542 3/- 


. . ~ 7 The Calm Peter Dawson and Maie Quartet 
CHRISTMAS PARTY MUSIC heeashecunhinant acetate ihe. 


English Christmas C2078 4/6 Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham 
John Hlenry’s Christmas Eve ienry and Company ( B3665 3/- One Mad Kiss (Film “ One Mad Kiss") oe 3 
es Jo Uncle Geo me | y) B3666 3/- Winnie Melville raf Derek Oldham 
Whos foe *, Co mitered C2079 4/6 I’m bettin’ the roll on roamer Frank Crumt | B2369 3/- 
c king , pong : The return of Abdul Abulbul Amir Frank Crumuit | 

ye fe Bodies Now Maytals Ove } C2003 4/6 Sits News — Standin’ way oe n 

voy Scott'sh Medley New Mayfair Orchestra oa Hall Jot ony ) 
Musical Chairs New Mayfair Orchestra C2075 4/6 Ezebiel saw de wheel—Swing low, sweet Rage ec C2081 4/6 


Lightning Switch The London Palladium Orchestra B3649 3/- yo’ hand on the plow, hold on, Hall Johnson Negro Choir 


- ag CRED MUSIC esr. | COOD OLD TUNES IN MODERN GUISE 


Readings 
* Messiah ”—Overture (Handel) Widdicombe Fair Stuart Robertson \ B3668 3/ 
London Symphony Orchestra ¢ C2071 4/6 Richard of Taunton Deane Stuart Robertson ‘ 
Pastoral Symphony London = mphony Orchestra Songs of Baglend ight C 
= Boe (Soloist Elsie Suddaby) Songs of Wales ight Opera Company | “ 
Glory to God(‘‘ Messiah” A Noel Fantasy (from “ A Carol Symphony”) 2 
| Gor jo Godl"“Messiah") \ pang 66 Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden } ©1968 4/6 


mo ory Memoriesof Sullivan Jack Hylton and His Orchestra C2073 4/6 

The Holy City Drinking Songs Jack Hylton and His Orchestra C 2074 4/6 

The Be oe C2060 4/6 Still More Old Songs Jack Hylton and His Orchestra C 2082 4/6 
tier 


MIs MASTERS VOICE | Essie Ackland ce epee ee a. Dithudien Gxea| CD 46 





Jack H shea. 
See below under‘‘Good Old Tunes” 
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and “ Dance” 


John McCormack 
Sze below under “Favourite Songs’’ 





Backhaus Photo, G. Maillard Kefflere, B.P. 
See below under ‘‘ Instrumental"’ 
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GOOD OLD TUNES IN MODERN GUISE 
ne . cmtinued) 

* Les Cloches de Corneville ”—Vecal Gems 

Light Opera Company ) | C2039 4/6 
* The Maid of the Mountains” - Voca! Gems 
Light Opera Company | | C2063 4/6 
Old Folks at Home (Swanee River, Paul Robeson | B3664 3/ 
Poor Old Joe Paul Robeson | hi 
My Old Kentucky Home Paul Robeson } 
Of Man River (*" The Show Boat"’) Paul Robeson B3633 3/- 


A Musical Trip round the British Isles 
Reginald Foort (Cinema Organ) 5 ©2077 4/6 


THE LATEST HITS 
Geo ge Metaxa 
George Metuxa 


Shalson ) 
Harry Shalson $ B3647 3/- 


Bye-bye Blues 
I remember you from somewhere 
Same as we used to do 


Just imagine 


} B3648 3/- 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Concerto No. 4 in G Major (Beethoven) 
and London Symphony Orch. (Conducted “ oe “6 
by Sir Landon Ronald) Album ak. eae 105 
The Old Refrain 
Midnight Bells 


ot _ Saas 
Keak 


De = (Violin) and Herbert Dawson (Organ) ) B3512 3/- 
A perfec: da ( 
De Greet (Violin) and Herbert Dawson (Organ) / 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 resettignel (Se eotioven) =} C 2051-2 


4/6 each 
Finlandia G. Thalben Bail Or om C 2038 4/6 
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DANCE 


I'd like to find the guy that wrote the Stein Song 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra > B5922 
Gorgonzola J ck Hylton and His Orchestra 


Somewhere in Old W: — ge ) 
ack lton and His Orchestra‘ B5917 
Soldier cn the Shelf Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 


The Kiss Waltz (Film ‘“ Dancing Sweeties “’) 
Ambrose and His Orchestra B5916 
I still get a thrill thinking of you 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 


I don’t mind walking in the rain 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 

My bluebird was caught in the rain 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 


B5920 


Alice Blue Gown (* Irene ’’) 
Beautiful Lad. (‘* The Pink Lady’) 


The Troubadours 
The Troubadours } B5914 


Same as we used to do 


New Mayfair Dance Orch. ; 
dust imagine 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 5 B5918 


Dixiana Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 
Mr. and Mrs. Sippi (Both from the Film ‘' Dixiana”) | Bois 
Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 


Moonlight on the Colorado 
Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 
Until we meet again, sweetheart 
Ted Fiorito and His Orchestra 


When love comes in the Moonlight 

Jackie Taylor and His Orchestra B5921 
We're on the highwav to Heaven (Both from the Film 5 
“Oh, Sailor Behave’’) Jackie Taylor and His Orchestra 


B5919 
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NOW is the time 
to buy for Christmas 


give the Gift that keeps on giving 


. .. @ gracious gift, speaking a message of goodwill which will 
continue to be neard and cherished for many, many years . . . a gift 
that ranks high among the rare, remembered things that enrich the 
mind and gladden the heart . . . the gift of a “ His Master’s Voice ” 


Gramophone. 























AUTOMATIC MODEL 
W.12(AlternatingCurrent) 


Oak . . £150 


Mahogany or 
Walnut £155 
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*) ELECTRICAL REPRO- 
DUCER No. 551 (Walnut) 


Old Price £105. 0. 0. 
NOW 
£85. 0. 0. 


BEFORE YOU CHOOSE... any“ His Master’s 
Voice”? dealer will be delighted to play 
your favourite records on the different 
** His Master’s Voice” models. +¢ Do 
this, not only to help your choice, but 
in order that you may get some idea of 
the pleasure your gift will give. 


the NEW 

REDUCED PRICES 

PORTABLE . NOW FROM €5 12 

TABLE MODEL 104 NOW ,, £7 10 

w ow 130 NOW £9 Oo 

CABINET MODEL 145 NOW £12 oO 

w= - 153 NOW £35 0 

i = 2022 NOW £45 0 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANGED 


% And ask particularly to hear these three new records 
from the ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ December list :— 


CHRISIMAS PARTY MUSIC 
Musical Chairs. New Mayfair Orchestra. C2075 4/6 
GOOD OLD TUNES IN MODERN GUISE 


Sull More Good Old Songs. Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra - - . - - - C2082 4/6 


FAVOURITE SONGS WELL SUNG 


Widdicombe Fair—Richard of Taunton Deane. Stuart 
Robertson and Male Chorus - - B3668 3/- 


“His Master's 
Voice 


The Gramophone Co. Ltd., London, W.1. 

















MODEL No. 163 (Oak) 
Old Price £30. 0. 0. 


NOW 
£27. 10. 0 
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MODEL No. 157 (Oak) 
Old Price £20. 0. 0. 
NOW 

£18. 0. 0. 
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A Christmas Story 


ICTOR MARTINDALE-HUXLEY had passed 

V his twenty-ninth birthday when he made the 

great discovery that by waiting until he could 
afford things, all that was good and desirable in life 
was passing him by. And Gladys Mary Ebsworth, 
but two years his junior, shared the joy of his great 
discovery. They stood, as it were, solvent and 
isolated on the edge of life’s pavement, splashed by 
the pleasure-thrumming wheels of bankrupts’ mort- 
gaged cars. 

In desperation these two orphans of the conscience 
decided they too would splash, modestly and un- 
ostentatiously it is true, but theirs was to be a serious 
and almost indelible splash. And the gods smiled 
down benevolently, bestowing upon them a blessing 
as warm as that conferred by the Reverend Clerken- 
well-Hayes. For they resolved to try out their 
affections in the state called matrimony. 

By fiction’s formula one or the other of them 
should, at this point, in reward for their courage, 
have acquired great wealth. Victor should have won 
ten pounds a week in a picture puzzle competition, 
or Gladys’s rich uncle (whom she had quite forgotten) 
should have died and left her an out-size in legacies. 
Then all would have been golden sunshine in Golder’s 
Green, a Mostyn Seven and, in due and proper 
course, a Marmet-de-luxe. But this is, more or less, 
a true story. Fortune, fame, lucky sweepstake 
tickets, all the how-now and what-not of sudden 
affluenee ignored Victor’s modest lodging in Tooting 
and passed by unheedful of the Ebsworth flat in 
Balham. Instead, as we shall see, what was to 
them a not inconsiderable fortune came by an 


By ALEX. McLACHLAN 


unexpected route, Fate choosing none other than a 
gramophone for its carrier. When the pushing afloat 
of their frail craft took place, however, Victor still 
continued to receive four pounds every Saturday in 
reward for five and a half days spent in entering and 
casting neat rows of figures, whilst Gladys was in- 
sulted for her very real pains in pounding a type- 
writer from nine-thirty till six each day (one o’clock 
on Saturdays) with two pounds per week, ten 
shillings of which was swallowed in ’bus-fares and 
buns. 

But, having made their discovery, they waited no 
longer. For a time at least they would produee a 
united weekly budget of six pounds every Saturday. 
And being of thrifty habit, one of those six precious 
pieces of paper should find its way across the Post 
Office counter to swell their common account, now 
intended to replace their individual savings so ruth- 
lessly depleted in a fortnight’s honeymoon and— 
pride of their hearts—the furniture which, despite 
Mr. Beige’s persistent beckonings, had been paid for 
on purchase. 

Victor and Gladys first met at a concert of local 
talent at Streatham. Introduced by a mutual 
friend, V.M.-H. had escorted G.M.E. home across 
the rural wilds of Tooting Bec Common, its pastoral 
beauty unimpaired, except by continual horn-honk- 
ings and the lights of a mammoth mental institution. 
He told her of his evenings spent in reading, 
walking, *bus-rides and, as a _ special treat, a 
visit to the Queen’s Hall. Gladys took her cue 
with genuine enthusiasm. Before the lights of 
Balham hove in sight these two young persons had 
dug those foundations upon which their romance was 
to be built, for she too went occasionally to a Prom. 
Neither knew the first thing about music, both liked 
it (except cinema organs, for weighty discrimination 
and selection had to be qualified), each sometimes 
went alone to a Prom., and so what more natural 
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than that in the near future they should have been 
seen one afternoon walking excitedly together in the 
neighbourhood of Langham Place! 

So it had come about. A modest flat in 
Streatham, the equivalent of their united savings 
delivered in a van with the firm’s name on it, and 
utter happiness. For five long ecstatic months they 
had raced each morning (Sundays excepted) for the 
77 ’bus; each evening they had met at Oxford Circus 
atid travelled home together, arguing only as to who 
should open the tin containing their evening meal. 
Rn then, like a bolt from the blue, to shatter their 
Elysium, came Christmas. Its actual arrival should 
not have surprised them. For weeks Victor’s 
columns of figures had grown daily longer, whilst 
Gladys’s machine rattled twice as hard, its little bell 
ting-ing more rapidly than ever. The shops, the 
advertisers’ exhortations to shop early, the parcel- 
laden women filling the ’bus each evening—all these 
should have warned them had they not been so 
deeply lost in a world of their own making. 

And then it happened. 

A raw December night, a tin of tomato soup and 
a cutlet apiece to withstand it, and they went forth, 
triumphant and happy, to complete their Christmas 
shopping. 

Both Gladys and Victor sighed with relief when 
their final purchase had been made. Each Saturday 
evening their one pound had continued to find its 
way into their savings account ; they had hoarded up 
shillings and sixpences and an occasional half-crown 
during these five past months, and now, by diligent 
study of Christmas catalogues, by even more res- 
tricted lunches during the day and increased canned 
living at home, their purchases were complete and 
nine pounds still remained to them. It was an epic 
of economic management and both were justly 
proud of it. This nine pounds should swell the 
‘*nest-egg,”’ as they called their account, and would 
be useful one day, for despite their happiness they 
always spoke of a possible rainy dawn. 

In all South London no happier pair dodged per- 
ambulators than Gladys and Victor. A home of their 
own, a gift for every friend and relative, the joy of 
entertaining fond parents on no unlavish scale—no 
wonder their cup of happiness was filled to over- 
flowing, and no wonder Gladys looked up into 
Victor’s face with joy and pride shining in her eyes. 
But Fate was waiting for them at the corner; Fate 
in new and strange guise; Fate churning out cruel 
demands with the aid of a steel needle on shellac. 

“Shall we hop in a ’bus and get home with all this 
stuff, Glad ?’’ Victor asked. 

No; let’s walk, shall we? It’s early. BP 

She stopped, stood and listened. It had hap- 
pened. Fate’s spell was upon her. 

From over the heads of a group of people gathered 








around a shop’s entrance came the sound of would- 

be music. 

‘‘Ugh!’’ Victor shuddered. He knew little of 
music, as he had told her a hundred times, but he 
knew enough to differentiate between music and jazz. 
So did Gladys, for that matter, but all the same she 
stood and listened. 

**Yes, awful, isn’t it,’’ she agreed. 

The blatant blare of London’s latest, I Know my 
Sweetie’s got a Sugar Toe, oozed out over the pave- 
ment and enveloped them. 

‘‘Worse than that. Come on, let’s hurry,’’ he 
urged. 

But Gladys was firmly fixed and his tight hold of 
her arm prevented his solo progress. 

“Vic, I’ve an idea!’ she exclaimed excitedly. 
Her upward glance this time should have melted any 
possible opposition. 

**You have, old thing? What is it ?’’ 

**Let’s buy a gramophone !”’ 

From its uncertain perch on his little finger a tin 
of sliced apricots rattled to the pavement. Gladys, 
methodical in all things, retrieved the parcel from 
beneath a perambulator, wedged it into her shopping 
basket, and returned to the attack. 

**We could, couldn’t we ?”’ 

‘Could what ?” 

‘Could afford one.”’ 

The suggestion staggered him. 

**Well—er—no, we couldn’t. 
stammered. 

**But we’ve nine pounds left and needn’t touch 
our little nest-egg,’’ she persisted. She was edging 
towards the doorway, trailing her husband behind 
her. 

*That’s fairly ghastly, I’ll admit,’”? she went on 
persuasively. ‘“‘But they’ll have better ones in- 
side.”’ 

**You can’t buy a decent gramophone for seven or 
eight quid, Gladys, and the thing wouldn’t be any 
good without records. You know what Bill’s 
machine was like a 

“Oh, that was an old thing’’—she dismissed her 
brother’s cherished atrocity with a tilt of her nose. 
‘*We’ll buy a nice new one. They’re wonderful now- 
adays. You know you said you’d rather have a 
gramophone than the wireless——”’ 

During a pause in the saccharine spraying from the 
shop Victor admitted to himself that she scored on 
that point. He did prefer the gramophone rather 
than the wireless, because then he could select his 
own programme, if he had the records, instead of 
having to listen to papers on boiling beetroots in 
Bolivia, or the taming of earwigs in Guatemala. 

By this time they had reached the front rank of 
loiterers. ‘‘My Minnie’s Mother’s mad on Minnea- 
polis’ gushed from the shop door like a stream of 
treacle ejected through a hosepipe. 


not really,’’ he 
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“It would be lovely for Christmas, wouldn’t it?” 
Gladys continued tenaciously. 

“But really, dear, we can’t afford it. If we have 
a gramophone, let’s——”’ He stopped abruptly. 
He had almost said ‘‘draw the money and buy a good 
one.”’ 

**Yes ?’? she prompted. 

‘‘Let’s wait and get a good one,”’ Victor concluded 
with great presence of mind. 

That was the beginning of their first quarrel. 
Warmth of bright sunshine that filled their lives 
gave place to cool answers and indifferent *bus 
journeys. Sardines lost their savour, tomato soup 
grew flat and insipid; for the first time in all these 
months Gladys burned the Sunday joint, desecrating 
the week’s one leisurely lavish feast. To Victor that 
tragedy was worse than the burning of all Rome. 


Days for him grew dark and despondent ; the rows 
of tigures became ever longer, a shade less neat, and 
never casted twice to the same total. At times he 
hated himself for denying Gladys the first thing she 
had asked for. And in his heart he too wished they 
had a gramophone. Tunes began to haunt him, airs 
that had lain dormant for years, works he had heard 
and liked at the Proms in the old days. There was 
that thing of César Franck’s, that slow movement 
in his symphony ; how did it go—pom pom pom pom 
pom, pom pom pom pompa-pom. Yes, that was it. 
No, he 


And those variations of Franck’s, too. . . 
couldn’t capture that lovely tune about three parts 
through, when the piano keeps just a pace in front 
of the orchestra, cheeking it like a little boy saucing 
his sister’s young man, and then running away, both 
of them very happy... . 


But what most worried Victor was that Gladys, 


as usual, was right. They could buy a gramophone 
for seven pounds, for considerably less than seven 
pounds. He had devoted many lunch hours to in- 
vestigating the matter. But they had sounded such 
awful things, he thought, so tinny and brazen. He 
would like to give Gladys a machine, all the same: 
what fun they would have, playing some of the 
things they had heard in their courting days, sitting 
together on the sofa (that was paid for), with the 
lights out, and perhaps holding hands like they used 
to do at the concerts. 

Then one morning, driven almost to desperation by 
the rift that had come between himself and his wife, 
taking his courage in both hands he approached the 
cashier, a rather lordly person who sometimes con- 
descended to speak unofficially to the clerks, and 
whose gramophonic tendencies were betrayed by his 
frequent arrival after lunch with a small brown bag 
obviously designed for the carrying of records. 

And so Fate, having brought two cold weeks to a 
Streatham flat, relented, though at the time neither 


old Gambroil the cashier, nor Gladys, nor Victor him- 
B 
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self could have imagined how completely Fate can 
smile upon those whom she favours. 

It was two evenings before Christmas and the 
*bus seemed slower than ever. Gladys had greeted 
her husband with a smile when they met at Oxford 
Circus, and they had fought their way together on to 
a 77, when she proceeded to do as she had done each 
journey since that fateful shopping evening when 
the trans-Atlantic gentleman had broken in on their 
peace with the extolling of his wife’s or sweetheart’s 
sweetmeat digit. Securing a seat, Gladys proceeded 
to take Victor’s paper and bury herself in it until 
they reached the Streatham Free Library. Each 
evening these dragging miles, jammed amongst rain- 
damped and perspiring humanity, had been for 
Victor an agony, but to-night he scarcely noticed 
them. Certainly he was too excited to heed the 
clandestine glances that Gladys shot up at him, 
glances mingled of reproach and surrender. 


At last they were walking silently towards the flat, 
Victor struggling to disguise his excitement in a 
cloak of cool indifference. With difficulty he 
steadied his hands to open the tin of salmon and 
struggled hard to swallow a moderate portion of it. 
Tremulously he helped with the washing-up, and all 
the time felt like a man with a guilty conscience. It 
was Tuesday evening, devoted by Gladys to mending, 
whilst her husband sat beside her on the sofa, read- 
ing aloud to her. To-night, however, he moved 
restlessly and did not speak as he placed her mending 
basket beside the sofa and waited for her to be 
seated. 

‘Sure there’s nothing else I can do for you, dear ?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘We’ve got everything in ?”’ 

“Yes, I think so,’”’ she told him without enthu- 
siasm. 

‘Good. You got the stockings for Mabel ?”’ 

‘“Yes, at Smashell and Margrove’s. And all the 
catering’s done.”’ 

‘‘Fine! You’re a marvel, Gladys.’’ 


“Am I? Well, what are we going to do about 
entertaining them? That’s your job, and you’ve 
done nothing—absolutely nothing. A game of 
bagatelle, I suppose, and a hand of bridge——’”’ 

‘Well, if there’s nothing else to do, I’ll just be 
getting along for a little while, if you don’t mind. 
You’ll be all right?’’ And before she could answer 
he had stooped, lightly kissed the top of her head 
and rushed from the room. 


Gladys threw down the stocking she had started 
to mend. Let the thing ladder! She _ didn’t 
trouble! Then she burst into tears. They had been 
married but five months and he was starting the 
going-out habit, was he! Well, it served her right; 
she deserved it; she had been horrid to him because 
he wouldn’t buy her a gramophone. It was all her 
fault. She had been selfish and now she had driven 





him to some bar where he could get real companion- 
ship, and—Oh, why had she been so silly! Of 
course he knew best. Didn’t he “‘do figures’’ all 
day? And they had solemnly promised each other 
not to touch their nest-egg, not until it was abso- 
lutely necessary, not even for holidays. And he was 
right, too, about a cheap gramophone. She would 
hate that; Bill’s had been a terrible thing, and she 
wouldn’t have allowed it in this room she was so 
proud of. It had sounded much as their dust-bin 
sounded by the end of the week—a rattling of empty 
cans. She picked up three square inches of cambric 
and dabbed at her eyes. 

Suddenly she jumped to her feet and listened. 
Hastily she dashed for her handbag, drew out a 
powder-puff and set about repairing emotion’s 
ravages. 

Yes, she could hear voices. 
ing. ‘*Now steady,’”’ he was saying. 
No, a little your end. Up a bit. 
paper .. .”” 

So he had someone with him. ; 

“That’s right. Careful with that box, boy.” 


It was Victor speak- 
**That’s right. 
Mind the 


A moment later Victor, breathless and perspiring, 
entered the room to find his wife seated on the sofa 
engrossed in the mending of a stocking. Obviously 
she had. not stirred from the task since he had left 
her ten minutes before. 


“Where would you like it put, Glad?’’ he asked, 


striving to hide his elation. 

**What?”’ she asked coolly. 

‘“‘Why, the gramophone, of course,’’ he told her, 
quite prepared for her to jump up at the news and 
kiss him. 

“Anywhere you like,’’ Gladys answered casually, 
remaining seated with the utmost difficulty, and 
telling herself what a dear old thing he was and she 
didn’t really deserve it after being so horrid to him. 

*‘We’ll bring it in and dump it anywhere for the 
time being,’’ Victor addressed some unseen person 
on the stairhead and a minute later shared with a big, 
beery-looking man the burden of a large cabinet 
machine. Behind them trailed a pimply lad bearing 
a wooden case. 

*That’ll do. Thanks!’’ Coins 
and the two strangers withdrew. 
For a moment Gladys remained seated, then 
jumped to her feet and did the appropriate thing. 
“Vic, you’re wonderful,’’ she told him, partly 
because she really thought he was wonderful and not 
a little because she hoped he would tell her she was 
marvellous. 

“Glad you like it. Shall we put a record on?” 

“Oh, yes, what have you got? Not jazz, I 
hope ?”’ 

“No, rather not. Here, you take this screw-driver 
and open that box. Go steady with it. I'll get 
this packing stuff off and fix her up. This is a fine 
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machine—fibre, you know,”’ he added with the air of 
a connoisseur. 

‘Fibre? What’s that ?”’ 

*““Oh, it doesn’t wear the records. Steel butchers 
them.’’ He spoke as if he had been nurtured on 
shellac. ‘‘And the sort we like aren’t cheap. They 
cost six-and-a-tanner a time and old Gambroil——” 

**Not Gambroil ?’’ 

**Yes, old Gambroil. Why not? I knuckled him 
the other day and he was fearfully bucked. Advised 
me like a Father Confessor, especially against the 
iniquity of steel, as he called it. Told me to buy a 
good second-hand machine instead of a cheap and 
nasty new one, and took me round to Gargoyle’s in 
Oxford Street at lunch time yesterday. They know 
him round there. He’s a hell of a lad, is Gambroil, } 
though you’d never think it to see him. Insisted on 
going with me.”’ 

‘He did? Oh, what lovely records!” 

**Yes; and bucked to death because I like Cesar 
Franck. I told him I didn’t know anything about 
music, but he said that didn’t matter. Get the oil- 
can from the machine, will you, old thing. Thanks. 
So he trickled along with me and we got this for six 
quid, and they promised to send it to-night at eight 
o’clock. And here it is. I was waiting at the corner 
for the van. Look, these are the needles——’’ He 
rattled on excitedly, explaining a most complicated 
fibre-cutter, demonstrating its use, then looked 
through the little pile of discs whilst Gladys watched 
and listened admiringly. 

‘*What shall we have first ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Have you got that thing we both liked so much 
the first time we went to the Queen’s Hall together? 
You know, those Bavarian Dances of Elgar’s ?”’ 

“You bet. And that Franck thing too. You 
know, pom pom pom pompa-pom. They’re my 
favourites. Can you guess why ?’’ 

‘Don’t be a goose!’’ she told him as he wound 
laboriously and then lowered the needle on to the 
disc. They stood together listening raptly. 

“Oh, it’s lovely, isn’t it. Wonderful! Vic, you 
are a dear!”? she told him when the record had 
played through. 

‘““Now let’s try the Franck—the slow part first, 
the bit I hummed just now. Do you remember how 
we tried to whistle it after the concert while we 
waited for the ’bus?”’ 

**Yes, don’t I just!” 

‘*But where shall we stand the machine? 
there in the corner ?”’ 

‘*Yes, that’ll be fine. Let me help you.”’ 

By dint of pushing and lifting the new possession 
came to rest in its appointed place. Soon the turn- 
table was revolving again and two very happy young 
people sat on a sofa listening to the strings plucking 
out a haunting melody. 

**Isn’t it lovely,’’ she whispered. 


Over 
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“No, there’s something wrong.’’ Victor cocked 
his head on one side and listened with the attention 
of an experienced critic. ‘‘There’s a rattle. It 
wasn’t like that at Gargoyle’s. There, did you hear 
it >—just on certain notes.”’ 

“It’s your fancy, Vic. I can’t hear anything 
wrong.”’ Then, seeing that he had grasped the 
screw-driver, she added hastily : ‘*You’re not going to 
do anything to it, are you? You’ll spoil it, and it’s 
too late to get anyone in to put it right for us. We 
must have it on Thursday, Vic, and you’ll only 
break it.”’ 

“Oh, it’s only something rattling; a screw loose, I 
expect. It may have got jarred coming down in the 
van. Pom pom pom pompa-pom.”” Humming and 
whistling, he worked away, removing the winding 
handle, lifting the turntable, taking out the motor 
board and carrying it to the sofa, where he balanced 
it between his knees, tightening up each of the 
screws attaching the motor. 

‘“‘They’re firm enough,”’ he declared with judicial 
air, “‘so we'll wind her up and let the engine run for 
a minute.’ Gladys watched him nervously, know- 
ing his bent was for figures and from past experience 
with her sewing-machine appreciating the danger of 
letting him muddle with anything mechanical. ‘‘No, 
it isn’t there. Must be somewhere in the thing 
itself,’’ he told her. 

_ Together they went to the cabinet and gazed into 
it. Victor tapped the horn, stood back and gazed 


searchingly at the cabinet, advanced again and looked 
B 2 


thoughtfully into the abyss. ‘‘Something touching 
this tin thing, I expect,’’ he said at last, and ex- 
tended his long arm into the depths. ‘‘Can’t feel 
anything. Give me a hand, old thing, and we'll 
shake it and see if there’s anything loose.”’ 

Between them they succeeded in joggling the 
cabinet. 

“There! Did you hear 
triumphantly. 

*“Yes, I heard something.’’ Gladys peered down 
into the cabinet. ‘“‘Oh, Vic! look!’’ she cried ex- 
citedly. ‘‘There’s something down there.” 

One glance and his arm returned into the bowels 
of the machine. 

“Gosh, yes. There’s carelessness for you! Look! 
Some papers, and with a metal clip on them too.” 
He drew out some papers as he spoke. ‘“‘This clip 
must have touched the tin thing and set up vibra- 
tions. Old Gambroil was great on vibrations. It 
wasn’t like that at the——”’ 

‘‘And there’s some writing on it,’’ his wife inter- 
rupted. 

‘So there is. And—here, I say, look at this——”’ 

He held out a small sheaf of papers, a large sheet 
of note-paper on top and beneath it, held by the clip, 
four small and crinkly pieces of paper, each a Bank 
of England note for twenty-five pounds. 

‘What can it mean? What’s it say in that 
letter ?”’ 

Victor read for a moment in amazement. 
he read it again, aloud this time, to his wife. 


it??? he exclaimed 


Then 
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“This paper is not here by mistake or accident. I am 
thought to be eccentric, but am sane enough to recognise a 
gramophone from a noise-belching horror. This, I am vain 
enough to consider, is as perfect a machine as can at present 
be purchased, worthy even of the works of Beethoven and 
Bach. Therefore to the man who is sensible enough to prefer 
a good second-hand machine to a new and inferior gramophone, 
I present this small tribute in recognition of his discrimina- 
tion. May the machine give him pleasure, and may my little 
gift bring him good fortune. Lest there be any doubt con- 
cerning this gift, the finder is asked to communicate with my 
solicitor, Mr. Benjamin Blue of Lincoln’s Inn, who has in his 
possession an envelope sealed by me and not to be opened 
until a stranger presents this letter. In it 1s a copy of this 
note and also the numbers of the banknotes attached to it. 

NATHANIEL BELLamMy.”’ 


a 
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The two young persons stood still for a moment. 


**Well, old thing, you’re not the only dear in the 
world, though it was dreadfully clever of you to 
choose this lovely machine.”’ 


“I shouldn’t have spotted the difference to-night, 
though, if old Gambroil and I hadn’t tried that 
record at Gargoyle’s yesterday. Shall we have it on 
again ?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ll just make the coffee while you put 
the pieces together again. And 1 say, Vic, let’s buy 
some more records to-morrow, shall we, and pretend 
they’re our Christmas present from Mr. Bellamy !” 


. ee 


BROADCASTING RECORDS 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 


a gramophone programme on the National wave length 

for an hour and a quarter in the evening, from 7.45 to 
9 p.m. This was done twice in a week; on the Monday ‘‘An 
All-British Record Vaudeville Programme,’’ on the Saturday 
‘‘A Record Vaudeville Programme’’ of American and Conti- 
nental artists; and evidently great pains were taken to 
eliminate the usual limitations of a gramophone recital by 
using applause records and by fading ‘‘musical interludes’ in 
and out while the announcer said a few appropriate words. 

I welcome these experiments not so much because they may 
lead to a wider and more enlightened use of the general cata- 
logues of the recording companies in entertaining the radio 
public, as because they have made a breach in the National 
evening programme. They have given listeners a chance of 
judging whether they like to hear gramophone records or not; 
for it will not be denied that only a small proportion of 
listeners is able or accustomed to hear the morning pro- 
grammes of records, or even the weekly midday programme of 
new records which it has been my privilege to broadcast during 
the last few years. If I may draw any conclusion from my 
own experience, it is that quite a large number of people take 
a keen interest in the new records and appreciate the range 
that can be covered in an hour; and I have long advocated 
that this hour should be transferred to the evening pro- 
gramme, even if only as an experiment. It should be a 
perfectly definite display of the best records of all kinds and 
makes issued during the previous fortnight, with an announce- 
ment, before and after playing, of. the make and catalogue 
number ; and let me add, in parenthesis, that the announcer 
is not allowed to give the price of a record, nor to say what 
is on the other side of it unless he plays both sides. 

So far so good. If the public were bored by being given 
information which is implicitly valuable advertisement for the 
recording companies, I should suggest that this information 
were withheld altogether. But common fairness, when one 
considers the B.B.C.’s attitude towards the plays, books and 
films of the day, seems to demand this concession to the 
recording companies; and, as a matter of fact, if a record 
strikes a listener’s fancy the omission of the necessary details 
for tracing it at the local dealer’s is rather maddening. The 
public wants the information and should continue to be given 
it. This is a totally different affair from the plugging of 


R # anent the B.B.C. tried the experiment of putting 


songs by dance bands or vaudeville artists. In my corre- 
spondence from listeners that I find at Savoy Hill every Friday 
there are many requests for the catalogue numbers of records, 
but these are seldom of the familiar topical hits, since listeners 
know all about them from the dealers’ windows, but nearly 
always of unusual records with unfamiliar titles and unknown 
performers. 

I dealt with the psychological reaction of listeners to records 
in an article in The Voice last July, and with the building up 
of a day’s broadcasting programme from the materials of the 
general catalogues in the Radio Times for September 5th, and 
to these I have little to add except my growing conviction 
that short programmes of records, preferably lasting half an 
hour, which means six to eight sides, may be used by the 
B.B.C. far oftener than is done at present, but that longer 
programmes are, mainly for psychological reasons, likely to be 
a failure. As a listener I should like to hear every fortnight 
half-hour programmes of chamber music, choral and organ, 
foreign orchestras, lieder and instrumentalists, vaudeville 
(twice), American dance, and B.B.C. favourites. This makes 
only three hours a week, and except in the last programme I 
should recommend the avoidance of records made by well-known 
broadcasting ensembles and individuals. 

However, the practical use of records for entertainment 
purposes on the wireless will be severely tested on Christmas 
Day, when I am going to broadcast for three solid hours on 
end—from noon to 3 p.m. I shall know more about it after- 
wards. 

Could all reference to makes and numbers be omitted? I 
think it should, and the programmes should be published with 
full details in The Listener. I have tried this experiment in 
two or three recent half-hours in the Regional programme, 
and though admittedly I have had to answer a large number 
of enquiries these would have been unnecessary if I had been 
able to announce at the time that the details would be found 
in the next issue of The Listener or the Radio Times. 

One other point may interest readers of Tae GRAMOPHONE 
who have wireless sets and can listen in on Fridays from 1.30 
to 2.30. It sometimes happens that new records of importance 
reach this office just too late to be reviewed at proper leisure 
by our staff of critics. When this happens I do my best to 
find room for them in my programme for broadcasting on the 
first Friday after the publication of THe GRamMOoPHONE. 
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FOREIGN 
RECORDINGS 


Ondeniably the finest 
Collection in the country 











BACH 
Sonata in D minor for Violin only. 
(Including Chaconne.) 
Adolf Busch. H.M.V. 12-in. 
G 18-19-20 each 8/6 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie Fantastique. 


Orchestre Symphonique de Paris under 
Pierre Monteux. H.M.V.  12-in. 
G 276-81 (Album) each 8/3 


BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor. 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Prof. 
Fiedler. Polydor 12-in. P 358-63 (Album) 
each 6/6 


DEBUSSY 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano. 


Maurice Marechal (Cello) and Robert 
Casadesus (piano). Columbia 12-in. 


C 104-5. each 6/6 


DOHNANYI 


Suite Op. 19. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Victor 
12-in. V 5-6-7. (Album) each 10/9 





FRANCK 


Trio in F sharp minor. 
“Court of Belgium” Trio. Columbia 
12-in. C 77-80. 4 each 6/6 


HAYDN 
Symphony No. 13 in G major. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss. H.M.V. 1o-in. 
X. 5-6-7. each 4/6 


SCHUBERT 


“ Wanderer” Fantasia. 


Walter Rehberg (‘‘ Bechstein’ Grand.) 
Polydor 12-in. P131-2-3. each 6/6 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony No. 1 in B flat major. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Dr, 
Stock, H.M.V. 12-in. G 92-3-4-5 
(Album). each 6/6 


SMETANA 
“ Ma Plast” Cycle. 


Bohemian Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Talich. H.M.V. 12-in. G 52-61 (Al- 
bum). each 6/6 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can 

be assured o receiving new records. Our Monthly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new 

form, containing a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to date. If your name is not 
eady on our Mailing List, write -_ for this new list and all future issues. 


alre 
We hold full stocks of Columbia, Decca, H 


V. and Parlophone Records, and full range of 
makers, 


instruments by the finest 





MINGTON VAN WGK 


42/3,CRANBOURN STREET. 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c.2 





GERRARD 1171. 
Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 
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WINNER RECORDS 


10-inch RED LABEL 2)/- 








MORLAIS MORGAN (Bass-Baritone) 
(with Orchestral Accompaniment) 


The Bandolero (Ballad) 
eslie Stuart 


5169 { Ly 
The Floral Dance (Ballad) K. Moss 





WILFRID HUDSON (Tenor) (with Orches- 
tral Accompaniment) 
So fare thee well ! (*‘ Doris ’’) 
Cellier 
5170 Take a Pair of sp parking Eyes 
i 


Gondoliers ’ 
Gilbert & Sullivan 





STILES ALLEN (Soprano) (with Orchestral 
Accompaniment) 

Why did you kiss my heart awake ? 
** Frederica *’) Lehar 

HARDY WILLIAMSON (Tenor) 


5171 (with Orchestral Accompt. ) 





Oh my 
(** Frederica ’’) Song Romances 





i ENRIQUE GONZALES (Tenor) (with 


Piano Accompaniment) 
For You Alone (Song) 
Maire, My Girl (Song) 


Geehl 


5172 { Aitken 





i BERYL COSTELLO (Soprano) (with Piano 
: Accompaniment) 
( Blackbird’s Song 


5173. A Brown Bird Singing 
( Haydn Wood 


Cyril Scott 


PIPES AND DRUMS OF H.M. SCOTS‘ 
GUARDS (Pipe Major Andrew Mackintosh | 
/(i) Retreat: ‘* The Fields of Flan- 
ders *’; (ii) Slow March: ‘** High- 


land Cradle °’; (iii) March: ‘‘Hills 
) of Kowloon "’ ; 
; Balmoral Castle "’ ; 


(iv) Strathspey : 
(v) Reel: 
** Miss Macleod of Raasay "’ ; (vi) 
“93rd’s Farewell to 
Mainly Traditional 


5174 


March : 
Edinburgh "’ 





PARAMOUNT RHYTHM BOYS (with 


Vocal Choruses) 
‘Sally "’ (Selection from 


Sound Film) In Two Parts 
Kern, Burke 


the 
5175 { 





HARRY HUDSON’S MELODY MEN (with 
Vocal Chorus) 


One Night Alone with You (Fox- 
Greenhalgh, Jeffrey 


Trot) 
There's a Good Time Coming 
(Comedy Fox-Trot) 
Butler- Wallace 
BLACK DYKE MILLS BAND AND MALE 
VOICES (Conductor: A. O. Pearce) 
(tye Church’s One Foundation 


n) 
(ieee "Kindly Light (Hymn) 
Tune: Sandon : 


5176 





5177 





By Every Test 
CHROMIC 
NEEDLES BEST 


West End Agents: KEITH PROWSE 
163 Regent Street 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED 
LONDON, S.E.15 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Distortions of Over-Amplification 


HESE are of various kinds; but they all pro- 

ceed from the same generic cause—miscalcula- 

tion either of human needs or of artistic 
requirements. I do not wholly blame that un- 
conscious medium, the microphone. It has not yet 
become a perfect instrument, as no doubt one day 
it will; and when that day arrives I am sure it will, 
among other things, automatically refuse to aid and 
abet the chief culprit—to wit, the amplifier—in 
splitting our ears or transmuting the voice into some- 
thing utterly unlike its original. Let me offer an 
example. 

At a public luncheon given recently, one of the 
speakers began by directing his speech away from 
the microphone, so that all you could hear were the 
agreeably mild tones of his natural voice. Someone 
then moved the microphone-stand nearer to him, so 
that he could not elude it. Immediately there 
issued forth a noisy din devoid of all human charm 
and bearing not the slightest resemblance to the 


voice that we had been listening to a moment before. 
The words, when we grew accustomed to the change, 


became a little more distinct, that was all. Later 
in the proceedings two other speakers declined (ap- 
parently) to avail themselves of the microphone’s 
friendly reinforcement. One jerked out some faint 
sentences, which were quite inaudible to every- 
body except those quite near him. The other, a 
famous actor, had no need of help. His glorious 
speaking voice and faultless elocution enabled him 
instantly to throw tone and words to the farthest 
corner of the big room. One experienced the delight 
of feeling that it was to the man himself one was 
listening, not a robot. In large places like the Albert 
Hall, the Connaught Rooms, or the Kingsway Hall, 
where bad speakers hold forth only too frequently, 
the amplifier may be very useful, if not necessary ; 
but the distortion is always present. Words are 
blurted out by the dozen that never get understood. 

I do not often go to a cinema theatre, but I take 
an interest in the talkie-film, just as I do in wireless 
broadeasting, as a phase of modern progress that is 
more or less allied to the arts I love and practise. 
My impression is that the control of voice reproduc- 
tion has latterly made a much more decided advance 
in the direction of the radio than in that of the speak- 
ing voice which accompanies the movement of 
pictures on a film. The vocal quality may have 
improved somewhat. I noted that not long ago in 
the Song of My Heart film, which ‘‘features’’ 


John McCormack. Evident pains had been taken 
to reproduce the peculiar timbre of the popular 
tenor’s voice; and, since it could be done in his case, 
I was set wondering why it could not be accomplished 
equally well for others. Why should it not have 
been as easy to bring out the same truthful replica 
of the spoken sounds—including, I may add, those 
of Count John himself, whose speech seemed to my 
ears far more nasal and coarse than it is in reality. 

This opinion was confirmed so recently as the end 
of October, when I visited a cinema house not a 
hundred miles from Piccadilly Circus to see an 
American film that was supposed to have had em- 
bodied in it all the latest improvements. This had 
certainly been done with flawless results in every 
respect save the quality of the talking. The timing 
of sound and action was absolutely right; as the lips 
moved so the words came forth. But such dreadful 
voices, such horrid types of unrefined American 
accent, such slithering slides up and down the scale 
of the commonest New York dialect, I have rarely 
heard. Worst of all, the megaphonic attentions of 
the amplifier had obviously helped to exaggerate the 
loudness and ugliness of the whole thing, including 
the dance music and the inane ballad-warbling that 
filled up the quota of the marginal programme. I 
asked myself a hundred times how such Hollywood 
atrocities as this could attract and amuse certain 
sections of the British public. But evidently they did. 

Rather a different affair from those I have been 
writing about is the new sin of over-amplifying a 
singer’s voice in the making of a gramophone record. 
That is surely an avoidable offence, and therefore not 
pardonable in the same sense that you can pardon 
an error which is unintentional or the innocent out- 
come of a mistaken idea. For I cannot help regard- 
ing the process of enlarging or exaggerating the 
human voice as a deliberate act of deception. It is 
not akin to the enlargement of a photograph or a 
picture. It is not the same excusable device as that 
employed for increasing the volume of vocal, spoken, 
or instrumental sounds for the purpose of filling a 
large auditorium. It is done simply in order to 
make the organ of the singer appear bigger, more 
resonant, more imposing and impressive, than it is in 
reality. In other words, it is a system unfair to 
everybody concerned. It is unfair to the artist, 
whom it renders liable to all sorts of comparisons, 
both as represented on other records and, worse still, 
when heard in the concert-room or the theatre. It is 
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unfair to the public because it creates a wrong 
estimate of the size of the voice, alters its whole 
character, deprives it of its natural charm, and, as a 
rule, exaggerates whatever faults there may be of 
enunciation, accent, and diction. In short, it con- 
verts the gramophone from a true witness into a 
false one. 


I think I know how this amplifying business has 
been allowed to creep in. Most people will remember 
that in the old pre-electrical days, when there were 
only half-a-dozen firms in the world making gramo- 
phone records, there used to be shocking degrees of 
variety in the quality and strength of their products. 
Gradually one feature after another of the process 
underwent improvement, until at last the horn gave 
place to the microphone and the way was cleared 
for a free, normal musical performance. The effect 
of this, whether vocal or instrumental, was at the 
outset wholly delightful in its realistic purity and 
faithful adherence to the original. One observed 
with the keenest satisfaction the steadier course of 
the recording needle as it traced its circles in the 
wax and the consequent diminution of the amount 
of wavering and scraping in reproduction. The 
weakness and faintness of the softer tones that we 
were wont to complain of in the earlier records had 
all but disappeared. We were beginning to feel that 
the era of actual truth to nature had at last arrived. 
And so in a very large measure it had. 


Then came the amplifier—the instrument and 
also the man behind it; and with their advent some 
of us proceeded to bid a regretful adieu to our peace 
of mind—and ear. My earliest experiences of the 
new gadget were not, so far as I was aware, 
strictly derived from records of solo singing. At any 
rate, the increasing loudness, when I first noticed it, 
was emitted by a Columbia record of an oratorio 
chorus that had been taken at the last Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace in 1928. Well, I 
thought, that is an extremely fine body of tone; and 
I promptly attributed it to the abnormal magnitude 
of the sound created by the 8,500 performers in the 
Centre Transept. It was splendid to find that such 
a conglomerate mass could be accurately conveyed 
and reproduced by the gramophone. But I did not 
imagine then, nor do I think now, that amplification 
was at the root of that experience or even a main 
factor in it. A more convincing illustration of the 
latter followed shortly after in the shape of a new 
H.M.V. record of Boéllman’s Suite Gothique for 
organ, taken from a splendid performance by 
Herbert Dawson. I considered this as nearly as 
possible perfect, whatever its secret might be. It 
was not until some months later, however, that the 
amplifying of voices began to grow noticeable, and 
at first there seemed nothing objectionable about it; 
in fact, rather the contrary. 


Here, let me say, I found myself—and to a certain 
extent find myself still—in something of a quandary, 
To what is the augmented volume of modern record- 
ing primarily to be attributed? Is it to the action 
of the amplifying mechanism alone? No. It is also 
due to two other influences—one, the clarifying effect 
and consequent reinforcing of the timbre when con- 
verted into electric waves by the microphone (I hope 
my scientific definition is correct); the other, the 
increased freedom of delivery which permits the 
singer to use unrestrained vigour in the strongest 
parts of the voice and, if he or she so wills it, to shout 
every note of a piece without incurring the old 
danger of ‘“‘blasting.’’ You will say that the am- 
plifier (or the man behind it) should be able to 
regulate and counterbalance these excesses. Par- 
tially, perhaps; but it can only be at the risk of 
interfering with the quality, just as may be done by 
over-magnifying. In either case the result must be 
an impure tone and therewith its regrettable con- 
comitant—an ugly, faulty, and perhaps inaudible 
enunciation of the words. Whatever the cause, 
therefore, the outcome is bad, and, if it be the fact 
that the stentorian would-be Carusos, Eva Turners, 
and Ivor Andrésens are as much to blame in this 
matter as the mécanique, I can only say that they 
will continue to receive in these columns the criticism 
they deserve. Feeling as I do about this abuse of 
force and the whole question of over-amplification, 
I was greatly delighted when I read what our Editor 
had to say on the subject in the last number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. What he writes is always attentively 
as well as widely read, and I sincerely hope that his 
warnings will be taken to heart. He is right in 
every way. There is serious danger of the public 
taste being “‘irreparably spoilt’’ should the average 
vocal disc continue to be ‘‘but little removed from 
an infernal row.”? He is right when he says that 
one should not have constantly to be changing 
needles to suit the various discs in order to procure 
‘‘some mitigation of this row.’’ He is right in his 
opinion that ‘‘every great singer has lost something 
by electrical recording,’’ and that it should be easy 
to get better results. Finally, the closest heed must 
be paid to his observations concerning the distortions 
of the microphone; the absolute necessity for greater 
care on the part of recorders and recorded alike ; and, 
in regard to the Talkies, the duty of the gramophone 
to correct their tendency to bring about the ‘‘com- 
plete debasement of the human ear.”’ 

I hope for all our sakes that a drastic reform of this 
abuse will now be effected. I put it in the plural 
because there is not a soul possessing a decently 
sensitive musical ear who does not suffer through it. 
Remember the fate that befel the creator of the soul- 
less monster, Frankenstein! There comes a time 
when these ‘“‘many inventions’? of man pass beyond 


control. Herman Kien. 
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BURIED TREASURE—IV 


By ALEX. McLACHLAN 


(With acknowledgments to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


cherished an affectionate admiration from their 

earliest days. Without fuss or bravado they 
have steadfastly pursued a policy of courageous 
enterprise in which a spirit of sincere artistic en- 
deavour has ever held pride of place, without pre- 
judice, however, to principles of sound commercial 
prudence. Not only have they thus built up a 
catalogue unique in many ways for the delightfully 
unusual and’ unexpected features which it boasts in 
common with a solid substratum of classics and tried 
favourites, but they have waged a determined war 
against tall prices by consistently offering of their 
best in all respects at a standard rate of 4s. 6d. per 
12-inch disc, a plucky campaign that has had a wide- 
spread influence for the good of gramophiles of 
moderate means—a class that embraces most of us! 


Free the Parlophone Company I have always 


Fresh woods and pastures new abound in the 
Parlophone catalogue. Theirs were the first elect- 
rical recordings of the harpsichord, of which they 
have some charming discs, including a complete Bach 
Concerto. A first-rate specimen, meriting lasting 
popularity, is E10514 on which Anna Linde is re- 
corded playing three 18th Century pieces—Dacquin’s 
graceful and immensely popular Le Coucou, 
Rameau’s dainty Tambourin and a noble Passacaglia 
from Handel’s Seventh Suite in G minor. This last, 
a series of variations on a ground bass, is the self- 
same form that Brahms raised to the nth power in 
the Finale to his Fourth Symphony. The Handel is 
a most melodious and intriguing affair, sinewy stuff 
too, and if anybody still thinks the harpsichord a toy 
instrument capable of no more than a pretty tinkle, 
I commend this dise to dispel that delusion. 

There are some equally charming companion discs 
to this, including the same artiste’s playing of Scar- 
latti’s delicate Pastorale and a sturdy Gigge and Horn- 
pipe, by Bull and Purcell respectively, on E10524, 
and her accompanying of Paul Griimmer in that 
wistfully lovely Handel Sonata for Viola da Gamba 
on E10582-8 about which Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
wrote so lovingly on its first appearance. Nor must 
I omit to mention that remarkable Bach record on 
which the first movement of the Italian Concerto, 
perfectly played by Alice Ehlers, is paired with the 
Slow Movement from the Fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo, in which the harpsichord is associated with flute 
and violin in a dreamy rhapsody of infinitely suggest- 
ive beauty. 


In the third article of this series, I discussed those 
notable Columbia records of El Amor Brujo (Col. 
9390-2). These can be interestingly supplemented 
by RO20064-5 from the Parlophone catalogue, on 
which Ninon de Vallin sings three vocal numbers 
from de Falla’s suite. The first, Chanson du Chagrin 
d’Amour, fits in at the close of the first side of 
Col. 9890. The striking trumpet phrase and the 
lyrical oboe melody which conclude the Columbia 
dise serve as prelude to the voice on the Parlophone 
record. The second, Chanson du Feu Follet, follows 
the little Scena which opens the first side of Col. 9891 
and the third, Chanson du Jeu d’Amour, coincides 
with the first half of side 2 of Col. 9892, where it is, of 
course, played in an orchestral transcription. These 
are very picturesque songs indeed, and of highly 
original quality and flavour. The soprano voice 
moves within a somewhat restricted range over pul- 
sating orchestral accompaniments of unique device 
and fancy. The music is passionate, but lyrical. The 
insistence upon the lower register of the voice, while 
ensuring that peculiar effect of colour at which the 
composer obviously aims, affords Ninon de Vallin 
scant opportunity of displaying her beautiful upper 
note, which however she does to excellent effect in 
the delicious Sequedille Murcienne on the last side 
of RO20065. She sings throughout in Spanish, and 
I count these two little discs among my dearest 
possessions. I urge the reader’s attention to these 
Columbia and Parlophone El Amor Brujo excerpts, 
to the Three-Cornered Hat suite on Col. 9683-4 or 
H.M.V. B2771-2 and the Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain on H.M.V. D1569-71, and confidently invite 
his endorsement of my opinion that Manuel de Falla 
is among the foremost composers of our time. 

(To be continued.) 


VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice be ae every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 
Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 
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SOME MORE GAELIC SONGS 


By LADY ELSPETH CAMPBELL 


WO years ago I wrote an article for THe 

GRAMOPHONE on Gaelic songs and their tradi- 

tions. Since then, Beltona, Columbia, 
H.M.V., Parlophone and Zonophone have consider- 
ably added to my collection of Gaelic records. 
Among these, my first favourites are Columbia 
DB190, Brataichean na Feinne with Oran mor Mhic- 
Leoid on the other side, and Col. DB191, Cha till 
MacCromain coupled with Mo Nighean chruinn 
donn. These two records are magnificent, and I 
consider them to be, not only the best Gaelic records 
issued this year, but also the best vocal records in 
any language and at any price. In Brataichean na 
Feinne Manus, son of the king of Lochlan (Norway), 
questions Ossian about the banners that he sees at 
the court of King Fionn, and Ossian’s proud answers 
to these questions are superb. I greatly regret ‘that 
on a ten-inch record the beautiful third verse could 
not be included on the reverse side. The tune of 
the Oran mor MhicLeoid is worthy of the words. 
The bard converses with Mac-Talla (the echo), and 
Mac-Talla says how hard it would be for him to be 
silent and not repeat the inspiring words of the bard, 
echoing them from mountain and turret. Cha till 
MacCriomain is one of my favourite songs. 
MacCriomain, piper to MacLeod of MacLeod, knows 
that he is about to follow his chief and fight his last 
battle, for he has heard the Banshee’s wail that be- 
tokens his death, and in peace or in war he will never 
return to Dunvegan :— 


‘‘Where the wind on the Bens is gently blowing 
And burns in the glens are softly flowing, 

Where boughs their darkest shades are throwing, 
Birds mourn that thou art gone forever. 


Its dirge of woe the sea is sighing, 

The boat that should sail unmoved is lying, 
The voice of the waves in sadness dying 
Says thou art gone, returning never.” 


These lovely verses, that naturally lase much of 
their beauty in a translation, have had to be omitted 
from the single side of a ten-inch record. I have 
them on a twelve-inch record by Miss Marquis, made 
for Mr. MacLeod of Oban and now out of print. They 
are also included on the record by Mr. Alfred Forbes 
(Beltona 6108), which arrived to-day. Unfortu- 
nately for me, I find the tone too harsh to enjoy 
this new discovery. To return to Mr. Campbell’s 
record, he sings on the reverse side Mo Nighean 
chruinn donn, a song in praise of a faithless maid. 
He has converted me, and has made me like a song 
that I used to think rather uninteresting ! 


I am also delighted with the two unaccompanied 
records by Miss M. MacInnes, particularly with her 
rendering of Caol Muile (Col. DB200). The words 
she sings are by the late Dr. John MacLeod, “‘the 
high priest of Morven,’’ a man famous for his great 
stature as well as for his many other gifts. They 
are in praise of the beauties of the Sound of Mull. 
But what I find most interesting is the local tradition 
that Saint Columba and his monks chanted a Psalm 
to this tune as they drew near to Iona on Whitsun 
eve, May 12th, 568a.p. I admire Dr. MacLeoc’s 
poem, and there is an element of sadness in it that 
adds to the appeal of the melody. Nuair bha mi og 
and Is toigh leam an ciobair are beautiful old songs 
beautifully sung (Col. DB199). 

It is sad that nearly all the other Gaelic records, 
other than choir ones, issued by Columbia and Parlo- 
phone are marred by the tinkling of a more than 
usually aggressive piano. In some of Mr. MacKay’s 
songs he seems to be condemned to accompany the 
skilful operatic twiddles of the pianist instead of that 
pianist producing a nice simple accompaniment for 
his lovely voice. Surely our Gaelic songs should not 
be used as mere accompaniments to piano compo- 
sitions! I once heard Mr. MacKay sing unaccom- 
panied, and ever since I have wished that his accom- 
panist could be provided with a dummy piano! 
To digress a moment, I thank this singer for the very 
great pleasure that his enchanting record of Nancy’s 
Hair (Parlophone) has given me. It is one of the 
four best Scottish records in my collection, the other 
three being Bonnie Dundee by Mr. Neil MacLean 
(Parlophone E8477), Tam Glen by Miss Jean Day 
(H.M.V. 8224), and Wae’s me for Prince Charlie 
coupled with The Auld Hoose sung by Miss Jean 
Houston (Beltona 6076). 

The H.M.V. record (B8258) by Mr. MacPhee of a 
love song and a charming little shieling song suffers 
from the piano accompaniment. This singer has a 
delightful light tenor voice, sweet and lilting like 
that of the mavis of whom he sings, and I wish he 
would make some more records either unaccom- 
panied or with a harp accompaniment. 

I like Mr. Macphail Blair’s. voice very much, 
although I fear that he would not get high marks 
for his Gaelic at any ‘‘Mod’’! His record of Gradh 
geal mo chridh (Zonophone 5685) is much the nicest 
one that I have heard of that song, and the harp is 
delightful. I do not care for Mo Chruinneag Ileach 
on the reverse side, which compares badly with the 
enchanting record by Mr. Neil MacLean of the same 
song (Parlophone E8480). 

(To be continued.) 
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POPULAR 
SERIES VERY CHRISTMAS, Piccadilly Records sell 
wonderfully easy and in great numbers. 
Every Christmas, dealers make handsome 
profits out of the sales of Piccadilly Records. 


Join in! Be one of the fortunate yourself. 


CELEBRITY All you have to do can be summed up in six 


words . ; 
SERIES STOCK PICCADILLY 
DISPLAY PICCADILLY 
] RECOMMEND PICCADILLY 
2 = Then sales will come easily—and 














with every sale a handsome profit 


for you. 


10 inch Double Sided 


j mn -~ 

Dr ( >. Recording 
RECORDS aq ~ 
NEEDLES 
The Ideal Combination 


Piccadilly Records, Ltd., 12a, Finsbury Square, London, . 4 
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The Mark “Ten A’ 
Unquestionably the finest 
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Gramophone for critical 
music lovers ...... 


itn ™ 
er ee 
a 


Competent Critics 
say so, for instance 


The New Statesman (Nov. 8th) 


“* ,... a hand-made gramophone that is so much better than the 
—— good ——r Mage — bat wey it will be satisfied 
until he possesses one. I refe. to theE.M.G.Mark Xagramophone which h G k 
For the serious music-lover who wants a gramophone T e E.M . ° Mar Xa 
it is the E.M.G. Mark Xa model with the horn, or nothing.”’ 
oo 


Mr. Comp ton Mackenzie announced a month ago in this journal has 


(The Mark Xa) “. . . pleased me to the point of enthusiasm at a first naturally attracted a great deal of attention 

hearin I wish that some of our readers who still believe that in well-informed gramophone circles. The 

fibre needles cannot compete in tone with steel needles could hear it.’’ ualities of its famous forerunner, the Mark 

(The Radio Gramophone, November, 1930) ‘en, made this certain, and we acknowledge 

gratefully the almost overwhelming demand 

**. . .. The Mark Xa which I can salute as the best non-electrical which has resulted. But more significant 

ramophone obtainable at the moment.’’ (Sunday Pictorial) still are the generous tributes which are being 

nee A the — of — —_ A by = 

Z i leading music critics—men who know music 

Mr. J. F. B. Porte (Music Critic and Author) intimately and who judge upon what is, after 

all, the only merit of a good gramophone— 

**You are entitled to know what I thought of the Press audition to which the musical quality of its reproduction. We 

you invited me privately ; incidentally, the best and fairest way. I came shall have pleasure in publishing from time 

away thinking, among os complimentary things, that there was one to time further critical opinions of the Mark 
striking point about the Mark Xa : Ten A. 

* Musical folk who are unabie to have an electric gramophone need The fine cabinet work of E.M.G. Hand-made 
not worry. Like Gas in South London, the new E.M.G. ‘* Mark Xa ”’ Gramophones is in this model expressed in 
is fine enough to fear no electric foe.’ ’’ simple but beautiful design. Made in finely 

“ome oak, a rp: PA — the 
a ‘ ; . prices are " an respectively. 
Mr. Ralph Hill (Editor, The Musical Mirror) Payment may be made upon delivery, 
or by _ convenient instalments. 
**For many years I have stressed the important place of the fromerhane The Mark Xa is described fully 
in mus education, but I did not realize its full possibilities until in an interesting folder 
I made the acquaintance of the E.M.G. Mark Xa Model, which I now which we shall be 
consider a For beauty of tone, clearness of detail, and happy to send 
faithful reproduction—particularly regard to the bass—this instru- on request. 
ment is a revelation."’ 





Our customers ee Laat tas Sins Soke 
confirm 


i t 1 1 a. —_ so, and are delighted 
EM.c. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
“The Company of Gramophiles, Experts in Design and Service” 
1l, GRAPE STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Just behind the Princes Theatre Temple Bar 6458 
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WIRELESS IN OUR VILLAGE 


Sas \ YY’: 
1 Ss 
= 5 \ - ; 
. i i Fy | 
Cae nT} a Oe 


™y ‘“‘Clubroom,”’ in our south coast village. 
Time: 5.80 p.m. Monday. 

Persons. The following ladies sitting round the 
one trestle table, their heads meeting over a copy of 
the Radio Times; Miss Jones, the Vicar’s daughter, 
eager and capable, in the early thirties, Mrs. A., 
middle-aged wife of a retired doctor, Miss B., the 
village schoolmistress, Mrs. C., somewhat newly- 
married (from Balham), Mrs. D., a farmer’s wife 
(local). 

Miss Jones (eagerly): ‘‘ So I thought we ought 
to meet and see if it’s possible. All the big free 
libraries are getting these wireless sets, and why 
shouldn’t we? 

Mrs, A. : Certainly, it would be very pleasant. I’m 
sure the difference it’s made to my husband now that 
he can’t see comfortably to read anything but head 
lines—and who wants to read them ?—-nothing but 
bad news I say ever gets up there—well, he has it 
going all day—the wireless, I mean. 

Miss B.: It would be as good a way as any of 
keeping the lads out of mischief. I often say to 
them—-why lounge about on that bit of beach when 
there’s always the clubroom for you on Mondays and 
Thursdays ? 

Mrs. C.: I’m sure they must find the evenings very 
dull, not playing Bridge and things like that, as we 
do. 

Miss Jones: But if we accept this very kind offer 
of the B.B.C. to lend us a wireless set, we undertake 
to have a discussion group—in fact we’re really sup- 
posed to have three—but in a small place like this— 

Mrs, A. (interrupting): I don’t see the use of dis- 
cussing, after we’ve decided to have it—unless any- 
thing goes wrong with the set. 

Miss Jones: We discuss one of the 
** Talks,’’ not the set. 


G “cube The ‘‘Library,’’ otherwise known as the 


Broadcast 


By D. M. ASLING 
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Mrs. A.: Dear me! 

The rest (blankly): Oh! 

Mrs. D. : Of course, I must say, some of those wire- 
less gentlemen do talk beautifully. 

Miss Jones: It would lead to people taking more 


interest in the library. They listen to the ‘* Talks ” 
and then they read the books. 

Miss B.: Have we got the books the man talks 
about ? 

Miss Jones: Well, no, but we could buy them. 
It would be another way of making the library more 
of an attraction. 

Mrs. A.: My youngest daughter belongs to a 
Library Society in Musselmouth, and she says you 
must have new books for a discussion—you can’t 
argue about old ones. 

Miss B.: And pray why not? 

Mrs. A.: Because you must discuss the books that 
most people really disapprove of—like that new war 
book—dear me,-what is it called? ‘* The Pit of 
Mouldiness ’’? >—no, that’s. another one. 

Miss B.: You don’t mean to say your daughter 
has read that? The Vicar was saying the other 
day it’s not a book he’d like to think any lady had 
seen! 

Mrs. A. (vaguely): Oh, I don’t think Peggy and 
her set read these books. Peggy never settles down 
for more than five minutes to anything. They just 
discuss them. 

Mrs. D.: Well, my husband always says—give me 
Dickens every time, and we’ve got all his works 
already in the library. I’m sure you’ve made a very 
good collection of books, Miss Jones, and keeping 
expenses down nicely. If people want new books 
let them go to Coots in Musselmouth and pay their 
guinea subscription. 

Miss B. : If you want the boys to come it will have 
to be a football talk—they don’t want books. 
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Mrs. D.: If the boys are coming the floor will 
have to be washed Wednesday evenings as well as 
Saturdays. You know what they are—tramping 
in with their heavy boots— 

Mrs. A. (firmly): Mrs. Spratt can’t wash the floor 
on Wednesday, it’s the evening she always comes to 
us to help Annie wash up after my Bridge tea. 

Miss B.: Can’t you have your Bridge on Friday, 
Mrs. A.—? 

Mrs. A.: No, I’m afraid not. My husband likes 
to go in to Musselmouth on Fridays—to the club. 
Then he sees all the new weeklies the moment they’re 
put out. 

Miss B.: Talking of washing the floor, there’s one 
thing that wants doing more than that if there’s 
going to be any of these discussions, and that is— 
the chimney must be swept. When was it done 
last, Miss Jones? ° 

Mrs. D.: You won’t get it swept yet, not for 
another month, I daresay. The wind’s in the west, 
and Tom Spratt’ll be off fishing till it shifts to the 
east again. When he does come, he’s got to do ours 
first. 

Miss B.: Yes, Mrs. D. I saw yours smoking last 
Sunday afternoon as I was taking Squiff out for a 
run. Barked at it like anything he did. Squiff, 
I said, let’s hope they’re insured—with all that 
thatch— 
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Mrs. D. (rather shortly): Squiff—indeed—a funny 
name for a dog! 

Mrs. A. (who has been turning over the Radio 
Times): I think with so much measles about we 
ought to listen to the Health talk. Mrs. Cupp’s 
Jenny has them now. 

Mrs. D.: You don’t say so! Why she was up at 
our place only yesterday as usual after school, fetch- 
ing the eggs to take out, and talking to our children 
about her auntie’s new baby—I shouldn’t wonder if 
she hasn’t given it to the lot of ’°em!—you’ll excuse 
me, I’m sure! 

(Hurries out) 

Miss Jones (anxiously): Now about these dis- 
cussion groups—I do think—(sudden clamour and 
heavy tramping heard—floor and table shake—the 
lamp shows signs of going out). 

Mrs, C.: Whatever is happening outside? 

Miss B. (hopefully): Someone’s chimney on fire ! 

(Enter Mrs. Spratt, who ‘obliges’ the rest of the 

village). 

Mrs. Spratt: Please Miss—excuse me for remind- 
ing you—but it’s six o’clock and the Boys’ Club is 
waitin’ to get in! 

(Exeunt all hurriedly, amid murmurs of ‘‘Heavy 
boots,’’ ‘* Dickens,’’ ‘‘ Measles,’’ ‘“‘ Not fit for 
ladies,’’ etc.). 


D. M. A. 








OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS vottmes 
NOVICE CORNER 


The three Volumes of “ The Gramophone Library ” for Three Shillings, 
post free from THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SoHO SQuaRE, LONDON, W.1 
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VOLUME 
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ENRICO CARUSO 
By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


tenor of the present century, has left, as a pernianent 

memorial of his art, H.M.V. gramophone records of about 
two hundred solo and concerted items, including operatic 
arias, sacred music, and popular songs of several nations. All 
are, of necessity, products of acoustical recording, but the fact 
that they have been preserved practically intact in the current 
lists, in spite of drastic ‘‘cuts’’ in the case of almost every 
other great artist, speaks volumes for their unabated popu- 
larity. His voice was unique in its luscious quality, full- 
throatedness, ringing high notes, and the equalization of rich 
tone throughout its entire range. The secrets of his drawing 
powers were his magnetic and forceful personality, his 
physique and exceptional stamina, his versatility as an 
operatic artist (witness L’Elisir d’Amore and La Juive) in 
nearly seventy leading réles, and his histrionic talent and 
technical skill, which increased from year to year. In 
addition, his wonderful phrasing powers, the complete absence 
of piping head notes, and, above all, the keen intelligence 
which directed all his energies, played their part in estab- 
lishing him firmly on his pedestal. Even admitting that a 
certain degree of theatricality and over-emphasis, super- 


em CARUSO, indisputably the greatest operatic 


abundance of energy, and a streak of his penchant for carica- 
ture, are present in some of his singing, his personality 
impresses itself indelibly on the mind of the listener. Caruso’s 
strength of will, great natural gifts, and perseverance in 
striving continually after perfection in technique and dramatic 
power, placed him among the foremost singers of all time. 


Furthermore, he knew the thrilling passages in his songs, and 
by gradations of power and tone-colour built up his climaxes. 
His employment of the mezza voce was as much a source of 
delight to musical connoisseurs as his triumphant high notes 
and sweeping phrases. 

Statistics of his nearly eighteen hundred performances in 
Grand Opera show that he sang most often in Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci; then, in order of numerical importance, Aida, La 
Bohéme (Puccini), Rigoletto, Tosca, Manon Lescaut (Puc- 
cini), L’Elisir d’Amore, La Gioconda, La Traviata and 
Carmen. Strange to relate, his performances in Mascagni’s 
Iris and Flotow’s Marta each out-number his appearances in 
Gounod’s Faust; Fedora exceeds Madama Butterfly, while 
the evergreen Cavalleria Rusticana and Il Trovatore number 
only sixteen and thirteen performances respectively. Caruso’s 
chief popularity was in the operas of Verdi, followed closely 
by those of Puccini. His operatic repertoire comprised 
chiefly the works of the Italian and French schools, and in the 
course of nearly three decades moved over the horizon from 
lyrical to lyrico-dramatic parts, and, finally, to heavy dramatic 
roles. Wagner and Mozart enthusiasts may be interested to 
learn that he sang occasionally in Italian versions of 
Lohengrin and Don Giovanni. 

The Caruso H.M.V. records of 1902 and 1903, though crude 
technically, being marred by surface noise, and nearly all 
having tinkling piano accompaniments, were head and 
shoulders above any vocal records that had been produced 
before their day, and changed the conception of an instru- 
ment which had until then been regarded as a toy to one of 
utility reproducing more faithfully the human voice. Even 
now, these early products cannot be sneered at from the vocal 
view-point, unless one objects to the lachrymose treatment of 
certain Italian operatic arias. The voice is more that of a 
purely lyric tenor than in any of his later offerings. The 
historic Vesti la giubba, though its passion is torn to tatters, 
was a factor in inducing Heinrich Conried, the then im- 


presario of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, to 
present Caruso, in 1903, for the first time to North American 
audiences. The best of these ‘‘time-honoured’’ recordings are 
the Mefistofele arias, Leoncavallo’s Mattinata, E lucevan le 
stelle (in which the piano imparts a certain freshness of tone), 
Il sogno (Manon), and the Brindisi from Cavalleria Rusticana. 
I consider the poorest to be Celeste Aida, which is sung 
hurriedly, without charm, and omits the final phrase. The 
remaining records in this group are fair, all things considered. 

Among the early H.M.V. Caruso twelve-inch records which 
were taken off the lists a number of years ago, were pianofcrte 
accompanied versions of Celeste Aida, Mi par d’udire ancora 
and Una furtiva lagrima. A Victor disc of Questa o quella 
and La donna é mobile—also early recordings with piano 
accompaniments—though listed in the Victor Red Seal Record 
Catalogue for 1924, is no longer on the lists. 

Prior to the making of the early H.M.V. records, Caruso 
sang for Pathé Fréres, Tu non mi vuoi pid bene (Stornelli), 
E lucevan le stelle (Tosca) and Qui sotto il ciel (Gli Ugonotti), 
but these records have been obsolete for many years. 

His most popular réle, Canio in Pagliacci, developed in 
intensity with the passing of the years. In the later recording: 
of Vesti la giubba, the overwhelming pathos of the soaring 
passage, Ridi, pagliaccio, has never been approached by any 
other singer. 1 prefer, however, Lappas’s treatment of the 
opening passage commencing Recitar, and _ the . hysterical 
laughter of the clown. The orchestral postlude in the Caruso 
record gives a finishing touch to the picture. A better record 
is No, pagliaccio, non son! with its vengeful outbursts and 
strenuous dramatic singing—Canio is no longer a mummer, 
he is a man. 

Caruso first sang in Aida in St. Petersburg in 1899, with the 
celebrated Battistini as Amonasro. The tenor stated that the 
réle of Radamés helped materially to consolidate and fortify 
the notes of his upper range. There are three records of the 
romance Celeste Aida. The first, dated 1903, has already been 
commented on; the second, recorded in 1910 (listed in H.M.V. 
Record Catalogue No. 2), includes the martial recitative and 
fanfare of trumpets. The singer observes the composer’s ex- 
pression-marks more closely than he does in the third version, 
which is a much better record technically and from a playing 
point of view. This last record omits the recitative, and is 
sung with fuller voice, lacking the tenderness which McCormack 
infused into a record which, until a few years ago, was on the 
Columbia lists. The first of the Judgment Scene duets— 
Gia i sacerdoti adunansi—is melodious and smoothly phrased. 
Louise Homer’s persuasive music lies mostly in the middle and 
higher mezzo-soprano range, and there is in Caruso’s legato a 
firmness, be it high or low. The continuation—Aida a me 
togliesti—develops into more vehement singing as Radamés 
refuses to renounce the Ethiopian princess. The Caruso- 
Gadski duets, La fatal pietra and O terra, addio! are 
splendidly phrased. The former includes the tenor love song, 
Morir, si pura e bella. Radamés’ discovery of Aida in their 
tomb of living death adds a touch of realism. Gadski’s voice is 
extremely good in the second record, and there is uncommon 
mutual understanding when these two artists sing in unison. 

Puccini’s La Bohéme—the definite article is usually omitted 
in references to Leoncavallo’s opera of the same name— 
provides four excerpts in which Caruso sings. Che gelida 
manina, recorded in 1906, is nicely phrased and exhibits a 
steady flow of sustained tone, though the voice sounds slightly 
constricted. There is a ring in the robust high C towards the 
end. O soave fanciulla, in which Melba joins Caruso in the 
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love-duet, is well balanced and beautifully sung, Caruso’s 
floating phrases being gently persuasive and so modulated as 
not to overwhelm the silvery smoothness of Melba’s voice. 
Addio, dolce svegliare (a quartet with Farrar, Scotti and 
Viafora) is mainly interesting for its contrast of moods. 
Caruso easily dominates with his velvety tone. Viafora’s 
coquettish part is appropriately and roguishly conceived. 
O Mimi, tu pit non tornt, in which Scotti joins the great 
tenor, is phrased with grace. The baritone’s voice is always 
pleasant and never unduly obtrusive. 

Rigoletto, in which Caruso made his début in both London 
and New York, also provides four separate examples of his art. 
Questa o quella is sung gaily to a pulsating rhythm, and to 
listen to the high notes isa joy. Not on quite so high a plane 
as regards recording is La donna 2 mobile, with its care-free 
delivery and air of braggadocio. Caruso’s rendering is 
strikingly original compared with the stereotyped readings we 
often hear, and thereby redeems the hackneyed character of 
the song. The fioritwre of the cadenza display the remarkable 
agility of his heavy voice, but the final high note sounds forced. 
Parmi veder le lagrime includes the introductory Elle mi fu 
rapita! The recitative is wrathful, but the aria is more rhyth- 
mical, melodious and reflective. The high notes towards the 
close are, however, strained. The famous quartet, Bella figlia 
dell’ amore, is represented by three good records in which 
Caruso sings. In the earliest version, his singing holds undis- 
puted sway, Scotti’s is nicely phrased, and Sembrich’s Patti- 
like voice is pure but colourless, probably due to her having 
passed her zenith when the record was made. In the second ver- 
sion, he joins forces with Abott, Homer and Scotti. The 
tenor’s part again dominates by its ripeness of tone, and alto- 
gether there is a steadiness and restraint of undue ardour. In 
the last and best version, he has Galli-Curci, de Luca and 
Perini for his partners. His singing of the introductory solo is 
superb, and in Vienna it was not an unheard-of occurrence for 
him to have to repeat this solo in the opera. The quartet itself 
is rather overpowering in places, but Galli-Curci’s perfect 
voice lends charm. This record is sometimes labelled Un di, 
se ben rammentomi, though it commences at the same point as 
the others, viz., Bella figlia. 

One of Caruso’s best réles was that of the revolutionist, 
Cavaradossi, in Tosca, a performance of which, in 1914, marked 
his last operatic appearance in London. Recondita armonia 
is noteworthy for its wealth of expression, good phrasing, well- 
projected high notes, and a commanding grace-note. The later 
recording of E lucevan le stelle has rather more orchestral 
introduction than is usual. Its expression is poignant, and 
the recording excellent. This is one of the best Caruso ten-inch 
discs. 

Manon Lescaut, which Caruso learnt in five days for a Cairo 
performance, provides him with a lyrical love-song, Denna non 
vidi mai. Its melody, phrasing, ringing head notes, roundness 
of tone in the low notes, and distinct enunciation, combine to 
make this a favourite record. 

Perhaps his most humorous impersonation was that of Nemo- 
rino, the shy, country bumpkin in Donizetti’s opera buffa, 
L’Elisiy d’Amore. Venti scwdli (with de Luca) introduces the 
dashing recruiting sergeant who prevails upon the rustic to 
take the enlistment gratuity which will just pay for the love 
elixir. The music is intensely melodious, the duet well sung, 
and the comedy of the sergeant’s insistent chatter overriding 
the incredulity of the peasant is irresistible. Una furtiva 
lagrima, a melody with the beauty of simplicity, is gracefully 
phrased, but in places the intensity of the breath-pressure is 
betrayed by blasts. 

The aria Cielo e mar!, from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, was 
recorded on three occasions by Caruso, in 1902, 1906 and 1911. 
The first is crude and is sung toc fast; the second is better, 
but dull compared with the third, which is admirably 
restrained, and could hardly be improved. 

La Traviata’s popular tenor music provides only one Caruso 


record—the Drinking Song, Libiamo, ne’ lieti calici—in which 
Alma Gluck and a mediocre chorus join him. The suspended 
melody in the orchestral introduction is similar to that in 
Ia donna é mobile. Caruso’s voice is smooth, melodious and 
agile, Gluck’s diamond-like in tone, and the Brindisi is sung 
with a swirling abandon from start to finish. 

Carmen, curiously enough, also contributes only one Caruso 
item, the Flower Song, in, however, both French and Italian. 
Both are very good. La fleur que tw m’avais jetée gives the 
impression of being sung very carefully, but the French 
pronunciation of the word ‘‘Carmen’’ seems to lapse occasion- 
ally into the Italian. The orchestra is perhaps better than in 
Il fior che avevi a me tu dato, but the steady flow of full tone 
in the latter, and the resonant notes in the upper range, make 
this version, in Caruso’s native tongue, one of his best records. 
With it is coupled O Paradiso, from L’Africana, which is the 
best rendering extant of that aria. It is fine piece of singing, 
though the final note wavers a little. 

After Carmen, the operas in which Caruso sang most 
frequently were, in their order, Manon (Massenet), Marta, Iris, 
Faust, Fedora, Samson et Dalila, Madama _ Butterfly, 
Mefistofele, Un Ballo in Maschera, Germania, La Fanciulla del 
West, Lucia di Lammermoor and Bohéme (Leoncavallo). 

Manon contains much melodious music. In the letter duet, 
On Vappelle Manon (with Geraldine Farrar), the musical 
dialogue is perfectly fascinating, and there are many delicate 
touches in the orchestral accompaniment. The voices are 
beautifully attuned and controlled. There are few more 
charming operatic dialogue records than this. Il sogno was 
recorded by Caruso as early as 1902, but never in Frenci. 
Des Grieux’s renunciatory aria, Ah! fuyez, douce image (with 
its recitative Je suis seul), is well phrased, but is sung with 
evidences of strain. It is interesting to note that Caruso’s 
performance in Manon on January 21, 1902, at the San 
Carlo Theatre, Naples, was his last operatic appearance in his 
native city. 

Marta, in spite of its popular Italian translation and German 
composer, strikes an English note in its plot, which centres 
round Richmond Fair and Hampton Court. The score is 
exceedingly tuneful, and six examples of Caruso’s art per- 
petuate his popular réle of Lionel. In Solo, profugo (the air 
of which has been used for hymn tunes) he co-operates with 
Journet. It is a model piece of bel canto, and one of the best 
Caruso duets with a male voice. Journet’s voice, as in all 
the Marta concerted items, is manly. Caruso’s final note is the 
veriest shade sharp (a most rare thing with him, by the way) 
but this is hardly noticeable. The first of the four quartets (in 
all of which Journet, Alda and Jacoby collaborate with the 
tenor), Siam giunti, o giovinette, is jolly, and sung with a 
swing and immense brio. The light orchestral introduction 
is good, but occupies half of the record. The second, Che vuol 
dir cid?, derives its title from the tenor solo, which Caruso 
sings with sincerity and with glory of voice. Journet also is 
good, and this record is thoroughly enjoyable. The amusing 
Spinning Wheel quartet, Presto, presto, andiam, with its florid 
soprano passages, gets more excited as it proceeds. T’ho 
raggiunta sciagurata has a-tame introduction which leads up 
to the point when the midnight hour strikes, ushering in the 
lovely Good Night quartet, with Caruso singing the beautiful 
solo Dormi pur. Journet’s singing is masterly, and the con- 
certed portion towards the end of the record magnificent. 
This is the most beautiful example of recorded quartet singing 
I have ever heard. The records of the famous Bella figlia dell’ 
amore (Rigoletto), apart from Caruso’s gloriously sung solo 
introduction, never hold quite the same attraction for me. 
It is a record to prize, the more so because it can be played 
with fibre needles. In the romance, M’appari (one of the last 
songs in which Caruso’s voice was heard by his friends, 
shortly before his death), the high notes sound not so much 
strained as tight, and he has to reach for them. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Invitation From 


ALFRED IMHOF 


“‘ See—hear—and compare before you buy.” That is the golden rule of the discriminating 
buyer, and in order that you may enjoy every facility we invite you to IMHOF HOUSE 
to hear the famous 


COLUMBIA RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE 
CONSOLE MODEL 302 


and the many other magnificent Columbia models—both acoustic and electric. 


At Imhof House you will find every Columbia model, and every Columbia record: with 
facilities for seeing, hearing and comparing, which you will find nowhere else in London. 


COLUMBIA Model 302 is the greatest triumph of the Columbia Company—a Radio- 
Graphophone which is perfect in reproduction, simple in operation, and yet strictly moderate 
in price. In a word it is the 


FINEST RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE MONEY CAN BUY. 











It is distinguished by its comprehensive range, its extraordinary selectivity, and its 
delightful tonal purity, either as a radio or as a gramophone; it will satisfy the ambitions 
of the most exacting enthusiast, and the most discriminating music lover. 


YOU MUST SEE IT—YOU MUST HEAR IT— 


at any time to suit your convenience—without placing you under any obligation to buy. 





Or, if you are unable to visit our salons, we will send the instrument, with an expert 
demonstrator, to your own house, where you may hear it in private and at leisure. 


CALL—WRITE—OR_ PHONE. 


Ufred Imhy 


(Established 1845) 
Imhof House, 112-116, New Oxtord Street, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines) 


2 doors east of Tottenham Court Road—St. Giles’ Cireus—the most accessible spot in London. 
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A Record Saved is a record gained. Let others Speak 


PATENT SWIVELLING DEVICE COMPACT EFFICIENCY 


Extract from 
fe i and two colour system automatically Slightly larger than 4 Albums 
DAILY TELEGRAPH classifies and finds records without holding 48 Records 
The storage of records has always[con - irritating search or dangerous 
stituted a problem to gramophone lovers, handling. Simple and Effective. 
and especially to)those who take a pride_in 
the appearance“of their homes. HERE I T IS 
Quite an excellent method of storing 
Trecotfds is provided by the ‘ Rondo” 
Record Cabinette, which combines the two 
essential qualities of safety and convenience 
in a most satisfactory manner. In this 
Cabinette the records are numbered and 
indexed, and each one is stored in a unique 
way in a separate container, made of a stout 
hard-wearing manilla. ‘These containers 
are hinged at their foremost corners and can 
be rotated forward, enabling the name on the 
record to be seen at a glance. More gramo- 
phone records are worn out by careless 
treatment than by actual playing. ‘The 
correct method ot storing a record is on its 
edge, with as little lateral pressure as 
possible. This ideal has been achieved in 
the ‘*‘Rondo”’ Record Cabinette. Each 
record stands on edge and is held in position 
by the gentle pressure of those on either side. 


There ts, therefore, no risk of records > / not satisfied 
becoming damaged by bending or warping, a 
and as each is held in a separate envelope COMPLETE. Carriage paid 


no surface wear takes place when records 

are inserted or taken from the Cabinette. Fitted with handle and clips 5/- extra 

The Cabinettes, which are constructed of 

iominated. hardwood. are fof__plens'ng All Cabinettes hold 50 records and can be had covered 

date Aity recorde 25 in black or brown leather cloth. If required for 10 inch 
records please order specially 
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Money returned if 




















WHAT ‘* GRAMOPHONE ”’ READERS THINK ! 


‘*I consider your Cabinette the best of its‘kind. Please send me ther.’* Sutt 

“The Cabinette arrived yesterday in perfect condition. I am very pleased with it and 
consider it the very thing for saving life of records.”’ Hayle, Cornwall. 

“For seme F page I have had one of your ‘Rondo’ Record holders, and am very pionsed 
to +4 T find it, most useful method of storing records. I shall be obliged if ae w 
me two more.” 

** Cabinette arrived safely. Am more than delighted with it. Many thanks.’’ 

** We received the Record Cabinette safely and were greatly satisfied.’’ 

‘* The Record Cabinette I bought from you is giving excellent service, — Pe have given your 
address to several people as a result. Please send me another.’ boltabad, India. 

7 Please send me another ‘Rondo’ Record Cabinette. I find dake tee satisfactory 
indeed.’ Epsom 

“I write to acknowledge receipt of Record Cabinette ordered last week. It is entirely 
satisfactory in every wa) ae in addition looks well. ‘The system is — > best I have 
seen for safe storage, which is at the same time easily accessible.’ est Hartlepcol. 

“In November beg supplied me with a ‘Rondo’ Record Case. The person to whom 
I gave it has been most pleased with its usefulness. Please send me two for gy Fe wl ~~ * 

“I have just seen the Record Cabinette and am very pleased with it. I am enclosing 
cheque for two with handles Southampton. 

** As near dust-proof as anything which opens can be."’ Pao a Mackenzie. 

“* Those excellent ‘ Rondo ’ Cabinettes which seem to state ca joerc 

** The Gensnaghane vi eect (March, 1980). 

‘* The Cabinette I had from you last year has travelled thousands of miles through dust 
and heat and been handled by many ‘native’ boys. Besides saying its cost many es, it 
has protected the records from dust and warping in an extraordinary manner.’ 

Bandmaster, Peshawar, India. 





Ideal unit for use in own furniture Obtainable at Army & Navy Stores, Columbia Salcns, Chappells. All Keith Prowse 
branches. Alfred Hays; Harrcds; Dale, Forty & Co., Birmingham, and all up-to-date 


. Stcres, cr direct from the Makers. 
Price 20 [- Colonial and Foreign Agents: S. Africa—East Lcndon Daily Despatch Co., Ltd., East 
London ; Canada—Hudsons Bay Co., Ltd. ; France—Societé Anonyme Elcescn, Paris 





ELYSIUM WORKS 


THE RONDO CO. Ltd., FULHAM PARK GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone PUTNEY 1393 Sole Wholesale Distributors for the United Kingdom Messrs. KEITH PRowsE & Co., LTD. 
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Pe a PP er ri oP a a 
& The Super-tone and Super Excellent Electrically Recorded 
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MAKE THIS A STERNO XMAS _ 


NINE: 


Ask your Dealer to play the following over for you 


“(DECEMBER ISSUE 





INSTRUMENTAL AND DANCE 
BAND OF H.M. ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (BLUES) 
With the Minster Choristers 

544 Christmas Melodies by the Fireside (Part 1) Forbes 
Synopsis: Midnight Bells are Ringing; Home, Sweet Home ; 
Good King Wenceslas; The Mistletoe Bough ; God Rest ye 
Merry, Gentlemen ; Hark the Herald Angels Sing; The Bells 
Ring in Christmas Morn. 

Christmas Melodies by the Fireside (Part 2) Forbes 
Synopsis : The First Nowell; Once in Royal David's City ; Boys 
and Girls come out to Play; Here we go round the Mulberry 
Bush ; Sir Roger de Coverley ; Landlord fill the Flowing Bow! ; 
Auld Lang Syne ; We won’t go home till Morning ; The Message 
of the Bells is Peace and Goodwill. ~ 

HAROLD SANDLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

545 Sanctuary of the Heart (Meditation Religieuse) 
' Ketelbey 
Wedgewood Blue (Intermezzo) Ketelbey 
JAN RALFINI AND HIS BAND 
5469* Without my Gal (Fox-Trot) Little Jack Little 
*Tid-dle-id-dle-um-pum (Comedy Fox-Trot) 
Karl M. May 


NAT STAR AND HIS DANCE ORCHESTRA 
547 *Adeline (Quick Step) Nicholls-Gilbert 
*Little White Lies (Fox-Trot) Walter Donaldson 
542 *Hunting Medley (One-Step) arr. D. Somers 
Introducing : A-Hunting we will go ; A Fine Old English Gentle- 
man ; Lewisham Poacher; Drink, Puppy, Drink ; Down among 

the Dead Men ; Uncle Tom Cobleigh ; John Peel. 
*Community Medley (One-Step) arr. D. Somers 
Introducing : There is a Tavern in the Town ; Sweet and Low ; 
Who killed Cock Robin ? ; Polly Wolly Doodle ; Come, Landlord, 
fill the Flowing Bowl; John Brown’s Body; Johnny comes 
a Home; Good-night, Ladies; For he’s a Jolly Good 

ellow 


SIR ROBERT PEEL (Bart.) AND HIS BAND 
548 *Once in a While (Fox-Trot) Arnold Stamper 
*One Mad Kiss (Waltz from Film ‘“‘ One Mad Kiss ’’) 
Mojica Sanders 
549 *If I had a Girl like You W. McDermott 
*Let me Sing and I’m Happy (Fox-Trot from Film 
‘Mammy ” Berlin 

Played by Bert Maddison and his Orchestra 


Write for 
Complete 
Catalogue 


BERT MADDISON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
550 *All alone Monday (Fox-Trot) Ruby Kalmar 
*I Love You so much (Fox-Trot) Ruby Kalmar 


(Both from Film ‘‘ The Cuckoos ”*) 
e 


EDGAR ADELER’S HAWAIIAN!PLAYERS 
551 Kilima (Waltz) Traditional 
Hawaiian Hotel (Patrol) Traditional 


TOMMY DALE (CONCERTINA SOLOS)} 
552 Lopeziana Lou Alter 
Marilyn Lou Alter 


(J. B. CUVELIER (ACCORDEON SOLOS) 
553 Medley of Welsh Airs (Part 1) arr. Cuvelier 
Medley of Welsh Airs (Part 2) arr. Cuvelier 


VOCAL. 


In Two Old Minstrel Favourites : | JACK HODGES 
(The Popular B.B.C. Baritone) 
554 Poor Old Joe 
O Dem Golden Slippers 


Foster 
Bland 


PAT O’BRIEN (Tenor) 
You’ll Never Realise 
‘The same as we used to do 


Vincent Lowry 
Campbell-Connelly 


STANLEY KENNEDY (Tenor) 
Falling in Love again (From Film ‘ The Blue 
Angel ’’) F. Hollander-Connelly 
Swinging in a Hammock 
Wendling-Seymour-O’ Flynn 


RAYMOND ELLIOTT (Baritone) 
Till the Sands of the Desert grow cold Ball 
She is far from the Land Lambert-Moore 
ROBERT CARR (Baritone) 


Nazareth 
The Lost Chord 


British Homophone 


Co. Ltd. 


67-69 City Road, 
London, E.C.I 


Gounod 
Sullivan 
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\~ I WARNERBROS 
BEHIND THEM 


Brunswick come back with all the re- 
sources of a vast film corporation behind 
them. Brunswick come back with all the 
famous Warner Brothers’ stars exclusively 
reserved for Brunswick recording. Bruns- 
wick come back with the same old snap 
and smartness, with the red-hot rhythms. 


Brunswick come back with a great national 
advertising campaign and a great new 
slogan — Follow the stars on Brunswick ! 





WARNER-BRUNSWICK LTD. 
Address all wholesale correspondence 


to the Chappell Piano Company Ltd., 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.| 
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MEISTERSINGER RECORDS 
By DAVID B. CLARKE 


[See also “‘ Some Meistersinger Records’’ in the November 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE. | 


HE position of the opera-going gramophone record 
critic is not an enviable one. As an opera-goer he is 


quite naturally swayed by the personal experiences of 
good and bad performances, and, if he is a really hardened 
opera-goer, he has learned to condone certain vocal failings, 
and perhaps places artistry beyond mere vocal accomplish- 
ment. Knowing his scores and his libretti fairly well, he 
demands of his singers not merely singing, but intelligence, 
understanding, sympathy—both vocal and _histrionic—and 
having vivid recollections of a wealth of meaning that Van 
Rooy, or some other now retired idol, put into a particular 
phrase, he is liable to judge records by these standards, which, 
naturally, mean nothing to the ordinary gramophonist. 
Neither does he know by what standards his readers judge 
records, and, anyway, those standards differ widely. 

He does not know quite what percentage of his readers are 
enthusiastic opera-goers who use the gramophone either as a 
means of re-creating memories of happy experiences and great 
performances of the past, or opera-goers who study opera via 
the gramophone. That these two classes make up a fair pro- 
portion of the Wagner-buying public I know, but there is a 
great number of people who buy Wagnerian records with all 
the keenness of the Covent Garden frequenter, who have never 
been present at an actual stage performance of an opera. 

This is an outlook which I, for one, cannot understand— 
especially as experience has taught me that while some of these 
merchants follow their records word by word with the libretto, 
there is an even larger number who buy big things, like the 
H.M.V. “Gétterdimmerung”’ albums, and play the records 
through time after time without ever troubling to read the 
plot as set out in the synopsis—who, in fact, listen to Gétter- 
dimmerumg as if it were absolute music. 

It is these people whose attitude to operatic records is 
vor et praeterea nihil, and, unfortunately, they form a very 
large part of the record-buying public. Many of them, no 
doubt, educate themselves to a sincerer understanding and 
appreciation of their Wagner, but since they form such a 
large part of the record-buying public the critic must bear 
them in mind. 

And in criticising these Meistersinger records, I have been 
brought face to face with this problem. 

Take the case of the Hans Sachs that the records offer. 
H.M.V. put their faith in Schorr—Polydor in Rode. Schorr 
is admitted by all to be one of the most perfect vocalists before 
the public. He has a heaven-sent voice, perfectly produced, 
amazingly full and rich over two octaves, with a wide variety 
of colour—he is, in fact, one of the finest artists of our day. 
But Schorr, as even his most ardent admirers will admit, is not 
heard to the best advantage as Sachs. He is, for some reason, 
mentally unsuited for the part. Bockelmann, who alternated 
with him at Covent Garden this year, is an infinitely better 
Sachs. Rode, to whom Polydor pin their faith, has not been 
gifted with a voice of the same quality as Schorr, neither is his 
technique so fine. But to realise that he is an artist of the 
greatest subtlety, and, from an interpretative point of view, 
the finest living baritone, one has but to listen to his records 
or look back over the Press notices of his performances at 
Covent Garden in 1928. His records, however, have neither 
the good surface, the high standard of recording, nor the 
balance between voice and orchestra of most of the H.M.V. 
records, So, for all the subtleties that delight the connoisseur, 


one must hand the palm to the record which, if on a slightly 
lower artistic level, is on a higher plane of technical accom- 
plishment. ; 

I trust that readers, bearing this in mind, will not be 
offended if I turn down a record which they know as well as 
I do is a magnificent artistic production, in favour of one 
which, for reasons of recording or high quality of singing, 
would make a more generally suitable addition to the library 
of the ordinary casual collector. 

When I undertook the task of adding my comments to those 
of Mr. Medawar I had not realised what a great number of 
records of Meistersinger there are. But there is neither time 
nor space for moralising, so let us now get down to these 
Meistersinger records. 

The Prelude. Why will people insist on calling it the 
Overture? Perhaps they are following that invaluable refer- 
ence book—the ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ catalogue—which makes 
one of its rare blunders in that direction. 

Gramophone companies, studying the purses of their public, 
have got into the habit of cramming the Prelude on the two 
sides of a twelve-inch record. But two sides, like Eva’s shoe, 
pinch, and it is only on the three-sided versions that we get 
the music at its proper pace. For the man who is sufficiently 
fond of the Prelude to want it at its right pace, and cannot 
afford more than 9s., the Parlophone version (Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Bodanzky, E10633 and E10634) is good 
value. But for the musician Dr. Muck’s two twelve-inch black 
label ‘‘His Master’s Voice’’ (Swiss list EJ223 and 224) is the 
only one worthy of consideration. The recording rather lacks 
bass, but there are subtleties of phrasing and mellowness, 
warmth and beauty in the reading that do more than make 
amends. Of the one-record models, Blech’s (H.M.V. D1314) 
is good, and the recent Columbia under Walter even better, 
but if you love Die Meistersinger, buy the Muck. 

The H.M.V. opening of The Church Scene (pages 14-19) 
D1211 could not be bettered. Although it is getting on for 
four years old it is still one of the best chorus-cum-orchestra 
records. 

Of the Eva-Magdalena-Walther-David scene there are no 
records, but the German H.M.V. recordings (EJ277-286) soon 
come to our aid. These records present a strange problem. 
They were made at the actual performance in the Unter den 
Linden Theatre on May 22nd, 1928—that is the one hundred 
and fifteenth anniversary of Wagner’s birthday, and the four 
hundredth performance of ‘Die Meistersinger’’ in that 
Theatre. The cast was:— 


Friedrich Schorr. 
Emanuel List. 

Leo Schiitzendorf. 
Robert Hutt. 

Carl Joken. 

Elfrede Marherr-Wagner. 


Sachs 
Pogner 
Beckmesser 
Walther 


They have all the advantages and disadvantages of actual 
performance recordings. Among the former we have their 
completeness (within their own limits) and the atmosphere 
of the opera house. In this respect they are admirable, for 
they have given the peculiar spaciousness of tone that strikes 
every listener when he first hears an opera in that theatre. 

Their disadvantages are the outcome of conditions, since 
it is manifestly impossible for an operatic singer to address 
the microphone when his first consideration must be to give 
a convincing histrionic portrayal for the benefit of his 
audience. The voices vary in intensity as the singers move 
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about the stage. Coughs are audible at times, and the 
beginnings and ends of the records are vague. The first and 
last notes often happen to be in the middle of a phrase, or, 
in some cases, of a word. But the Meistersinger enthusiast 
will not jet himself be put off by these slight matters, for 
the records give him many sections which have never been 
recorded elsewhere, and which will not be done again for 
many years to come. 

So, on EJ277 (pages 51-70) we have David ‘‘letting rip’’ 
at the names of the various modes and the rules of the game, 
and the erection of the marker’s stand. A good record, and 
the only one ever made of this scene. 

EJ278 (pages 92-99)—Das Schéne Fest—is one of the 
poorest of the set. It could quite easily have been got on 
to one side, and the recording is a little faint. 

The ideal Pogner’s Address has yet to be _ recorded. 
Andrésen’s is fair; the voice is admirable, but I would 
sacrifice a little of Herr Andrésen’s wonderfully beautiful 
voice for more tenderness in that phrase—Hva, mein einzig 
Kind. After all Pogner was a very human creature, and it 
is his daughter, and not a mere gold cup, that he is offering 
as a prize. 

Of the twenty-eight pages of vecal score that follow nothing 
has been recorded, but Am stillen Herd is well represented, 
especially on the Polydor list. The only English specimen is 
that by Carl Martin Oehmann, on Parlophone (E10552).. He 
is one of the best Walthers heard at Covent Garden since 
the war, and he is singing better now than when his Parlo- 
phone record was made—but it is a good effort. Fritz Wolff, 
on Polydor (6655), has the advantage of some magnificent 
recording—the orchestral detail is admirably clear, and the 
tone full and well balanced. Added to this there are the free 
manly delivery, sensitive phrasing, and youthful steady voice 
of this singer who is so well known to Covent Garden 
audiences. A most satisfying record. The obverse, too— 
Atmest du nicht, ‘‘Lohengrin’’— is very good. Franz Volker 
(Polydor 95038) has a darker, freer voice than Wolff’s. He, 
too, is quite steady. A confident, accomplished Walther this 
—but the record is not as good as Wolff’s. 

On the German H.M.V. list Max Lorenz, the Dresden 
heldentenor, has made an extremely. good version—his 
is not a voice of the size to fill the Albert Hall, but it is 
a good voice, and well used. At the price (4s. 6d.) the record 
would be cheap if it were not for the poor effort at the Prize 
Song with which it is coupled. 

But for all the vocal accomplishments of the younger genera- 
tion, it has been left to the veterans to make the artistically 
satisfying records of this excerpt. Heinrich Knote was 
fifty-eight when his Odeon 06692 was recorded. The 
voice, although over-amplified, is quite clear, steady, and 
well in line, and the technique amazingly sure, but is the fine 
youthful vigour of the rendering that pleases me so much. 
Slezak, Knote’s senior, delights the heart and ear with his 
first phrase—it is so boyish and eager that it enlists our 
sympathies at once. He maintains the same _ freshness 
throughout, and so artistically admirable is the record 
that it is not difficult to attribute Herr Slezak’s occasional 
unsteadiness to youthful nervousness—and yet, bearing in 
mind that the average gramophile prefers the singer with the 
superb vocal equipment to the intelligent artist, it is safer to 
recommend Fritz Wolff’s version as the best for all purposes. 

It seems strange that while Am stillen Herd should be so 
often recorded, Fanget An should be almost neglected. I 
cannot argue with Mr. Medawar over his choice, and he will 
have to be a superb singer who next essays to record this 
Trial song, for Vélker has set a standard that is likely to 
remain. Singing of such freedom, grace and ease as this is 
a joy indeed. 

Nothing of the remainder of the First Act has found its 
way into the recording studio. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW WAGNER BOOKS 


COSIMA WAGNER. _ By Richard Count du 
Moulin-Eckart. In two volumes. (Alfred A. 
Knopf, 42s.) 


Not since the publication of the letters of Wagner and 
Mathilda Wesendonck has there appeared a more absorbingly 
interesting book about Wagner than the above. The Wesen- 
donck letters threw a greac deal of new and important light 
on the works of Wagner; the present book shows us, as no 
previous book has, the inner life of the two people who together 
fought against overwhelming odds and won through, the 
fruit of the victory being nothing less than the completed 
‘Ring,’ ‘‘Parsifal’? and Bayreuth. The value of Cosima’s 
association with Wagner is now established beyond all possible 
doubt. The poems and the music of these works and the 
Bayreuth ideal were indeed Wagner’s, but without Cosima 
they would have remained merely figments of his imagination. 

In the space at my disposal I cannot do better perhaps than 
quote Mr. Newman, who has written a ‘‘foreword’’ to the book 
in his usually interesting vein: ‘‘The great value of the 
present book is that it lifts the whole Wagner-Biilow-Cosima 
story out of the old commonplace atmosphere of a mere 
struggle of two men for the possession of a woman, and shows 
us the inner significance of the amazing story. The reader 
will discover for himself how conscious she was of the injury 
she had done Biilow, and how her heart ached over him to the 
end. But she was convinced also that in devoting herself to 
Wagner she was fulfilling the mission for which she had been 
sent on earth. Biilow also had no doubt that in the interests 
of something greater than the mere domestic life of all con- 
cerned it was his duty to stand aside and let Cosima devote 
herself to nursing the bruised spirit of Wagner back to 
artistic creation. Biilow himself told Klindworth, in 1869, 
that ‘if Wagner ever wrote another note it would be due to 
Cosima.’ ”’ 


WAGNER IN EXILE. By Woldemar Lippert, 
translated by Paul England. (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 


We are indebted to Mr. Lippert for an interesting contribu- 
tion to Wagnerian literature. By taking advantage of his 
position as keeper of the public archives of Saxony, Mr. 
Lippert has given us some valuable new material concerning 
a period of Wagner’s life about which hitherto we have not 
been too accurately informed. We are able to realise for the 
first time how close a watch the Saxon authorities kept on 
Wagner during his exile, and how anxious they were to lay 
hands on him. We suffer with Wagner, too, at the stubborn- 
ness of the kings of Saxony as time after time they refused 
him the pardon he sought for so earnestly, even when a good 
word was put in for him by neighbouring royalty. But in the 
end we are able to share Wagner’s joy at being released by 
the stubborn Saxon officials, more, it would seem, to save their 
faces than anything else. Mr. Lippert, with advantage, might 
have included Wagner’s famous speech in the Vaterland- 
sverein on June 14th, 1848. It still stands as one of the 
clearest statements ever made on the subject of Monarchy and 
Republicanism 

LEonaRD SPALDING. 


wf 


Filmophones 

Mr. C. W. Howell has severed all connection with Scala 
records, and is now devoting all his energies to the new 
Filmophone Flexible Records of rainbow hues, which are 
likely to make something of a sensation in window displays 


this Christmas. This is a British concern, which makes it 
especially interesting. 
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Records for the Lover of (Chamber M UsIC 


LATEST RECORDINGS 


WOLF BAX 
150 Italian Serenade. Played by the 153-155 String Quartet in G major. Played 
International Quartet (Mangeot, Voor- b tie Mrie Wilson S.ring Quartet 
sanger, Bray and Shiretourne). (Marie Wilson, Gwendolen Higham 
BACH Anne Wolfe and Phyllis Hasluck). 


151-152 Concerto in F minor for Piano and Sonata for Two Pianos. Played by 
St ings. Piayed by Ethel Bartlett. Et! el Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Blessed Jesus, here we _ stand. Hardanger (with acknowledgments 
(Chorale, arranged by Rummel.) to Grieg). 


SOME SPECIAL SELECTIONS 


BACH DEBUSSY MATTHEW LOCKE 
133-134 Sonata No. 1in G major 127-128 Sonata for Violin and 143 String Quartet No. 
for ‘Cello and Piano. Piano, with Les sons et 6. 
135-136 Sonata in E flat for Piano les parfums d’été tour- MOZART 
and Flute, with HONEG- nent dans l’air du soir, 
4 " 112-113 Quartet in D major 
GER’S Danse de la Piano Solo. : 
Chevre, Flute Solo (K285) for Flute, Vio- 
’ ’ HANDEL lin, Viola and ’Cello. 
B 137 Sonata No 3 in G major 121-123 Quintet in E flat 
16-77 Oboe Quintet. for Flute and Piano. (K452) for Piano, Oboe, 
HAYDN Clarinet, Horn and 


BOCCHERINI ‘ B Bassoon. 
92-93 String Quartet in E flat, ‘99-111 SUING Quetta te), «229-130 Piano Sonata in D 


Op. 76, No. 4. 
BRAHMS 138-139 Pianoforte Sonata in C SCHUBERT 
65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for minor. 124-126 String Quartet in B 
Piano, Violin, and Horn. 140-142 String Quartet in E flat, flat, Op. 168. 
76. 





88-91 Pianoforte Quartet in C 
minor. Op VIVALDI 
105-108 String Sextet in G PAUL JUON 131 132 Sonate en Concert 
major, >. 36. 144-146 Chamber Symphony, No. 5 in E minor, 
147-149 Trio in C minor, O>. 101. Op. 27 for ’Cello and Strings. 


LOCAL CENTRES AND AGENCIES ABROAD AT WHICH ALL RECORDS CAN BE OBTAINED 


London Headquarters. Manchester. | U.S.A. 
" Fors Brothers, } The Geamephene Shop, 
126 & 128, Deansgate. 18, East 48th Street, N.Y. 
| 


H. Royer Smith Co., 
Nottingham. 10th, and Walnat Streets, 
Wilson Peck Limited, Philadelphia. 
Poultry. B. M. Mai, 
Oxford. | 414, North State Street, 
James Russell & Co., Chicago. 
120, High Street. | Belgium. 


Opera Corner, 
Plymouth. 2, Rue Leopold, Brussels. 
Parker & Smith, | China. 
3, Bedford Street. | Jas. B. Whitehead & Sons 
London. 25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramo- Sheffield. | France. 
phones Ltd., Wilson Peck Limited, La Boite & Musique, 
11, Grape Street, W.C.2. Fargate. 133 & 135, Boulevard Raspail, 
Rimiagson van Wyck, York. | Switzerland. (Paris. 
42-43, Cranbourn Street, John Gray & Sons, Ltd., | E. A. Berther, 
w.C.2, | 35, Coney Street. 28, Englischviertzel, Zurich. 





VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 

write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘The Gramophone’”’ is a member without further 
expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by the Society for 6s. each, postage free on 
orders over £1. Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, post free on orders over £2. 


National Gramophonic Society 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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THE GRAMOPHILE MYTH IN AMERICA 
By MYRON H. GARRETT 


United States with their 120 millions and conceives 
gigantic hopes for his cult. Surely, he reasons, in 
that vast and powerful country, the wealthiest in history, lies 
the richest field now awaiting musical cultivation. If in our 
tight little isle, he continues, or our modest slice of Europe, 
so much has already been done to gratify the record-lover’s 
dreams—what can we look to come out of America save the 
most brilliant flowering of gramophonic worship? 

Imagine a land where even the lowly bourgeois can buy up 
everything the companies elect to grind out—the true Utopia 
of the tone-box ! 

So he loses himself in cheerful meditation. 

The true picture, I fear, will give this amiable fellow but 
frugal comfort indeed. For he has been deceived, alas, by 
splotches in the foreground. Behind them, if he _ looks 
closely, will be found deep grey and the shadows. — 

The gramophone addict used to be a terribly lonesome 
citizen over here in the kingdom of Henry Ford. He was 
probably more ashamed of his slavery to the machine than of 
poverty, an automobile two years old, or of having voted for 
a deep-drinking, dry-voting Congressman. And he’d confess 
more readily to membership in our vast army of uxorious 
husbands than he’d be likely to avow allegiance to that tiny, 
futile, somewhat ludicrous band of turn-table fanatics. He 
found mora] support nowhere: neither among professional 
musicians, the so-called intelligentsia, nor the avowed 
amateurs of Euterpe. 

These, the elite, sniffed most lordily at his playbox and 
platters. And even more easily, perhaps, could he be put 
out of countenance by the sneerings of his fellow Babbitts. 

Some four years ago, true enough, his pulses began to 
quiver with gorgeous hopes. The gramophone had swept 
suddenly out of the radio eclipse, and bucketfuls of albums 
were raining down on his parched spirits. No more scouring 
of niggardly catalogues to ferret out a slice of Haydn or 
Mozart. No more yielding up of fat bank-drafts to cover 
wrapping, packing, draying, shipping and duty on a couple 
of muffled Beethoven quartets. No need, moreover, to hug 
that gnawing awareness of being different—the typical Ameri- 
can iniquity. Here were freshets, torrents, whole Niagaras 
of bright, sonorous, realistic records, widely advertised, and 
beginning to command notice in hitherto arctic circles. One 
could hold up one’s head at last. Golden dawn was break- 
in 


Te European gramophile, I suspect, looks at these 


Quickly there was whipped together out of the straggling 
devotees a movement. Cheerful broadsides appeared. A 
monthly magazine was found crystalizing the dreams of 
hungry souls. Ideas were fostered and exchanged. Clamor 
sprang up for bigger and better records—more of them, too. 
Societies were organized, converts won over. 

The major companies deigned to take notice and hearkened 
to implorings and advice. Importing houses tried to relieve 
the impatient who couldn’t wait for Brahms’ ‘‘ Fourth” to 
appear in native dress, or else feared they might never be fed 
that opus over here. 

Let the ungodly mock: we were well on the way to making 
America the land of song. Out of the roar of furnace and 
motor would rise that symphony wishful seers had hailed in 
poem and in prose. Proudly in the van would march a swell- 
ing array of gramophiles amid a golden spray of permanent 
needles, waving triumphantly their gleaming discs of Bach’s 
Toccata in D Minor! 

It pains me, if only for myself, to puncture this shining 


bubble. But candor impels me to write that in America, at 
least, this movement we had visioned must remain at best 
a mild and negligible cult. For there are at present no 
signs that the gramophone will come to play any significant 
réle in cultural life over here. There was, indeed, a faint 
breeze of expectation but a half-decade agone; but these 
earlier whispers are dying down. The peak of enthusiasm, 
as anyone with a weather-eye can see, has now been reached— 
and no amount of pounding and haranguing will advance 
the cause one iota so Jong as certain current forces in Ameri- 
can life maintain their present strength. 

We may be to the average Briton a congeries of puffing, 
strutting, grabbing, bragging, inordinately optimistic 
peoples. Which estimate, by the way, is pretty nearly 
accurate in so far as it applies to us when things are coming 
our way. Babbitt is a cocky fellow when he’s on the right 
side of the ledger. But no one is smitten with the dumps 
more rapidly than he. And right now he has that brown 
taste which speaks of economic dyspepsia. His normally 
rubicund countenance isn’t so glossy as of yore, and his gait 
is a bit stooped and wavering. His eyes are apparently 
losing that keen brightness which stamps the up-and-coming 
optimist and booster. 

The United States, to be blunt, are in the throes of woe- 
ful economic depression. Such things have happened be- 
fore; but careful observers have been known to declare that 
recovery this time may be long years away. For we are 
facing the jeopardy of a whole middle class being slowly 
ground down between titanic industrial mergers on the one 
side and tremendous chain-store competition on the other. 
And our foreign trade begins to take on a sickly hue. The 
stock-market crash of last fall merely served as lightning 
to reveal over what abysses we truly hovered. 

In the wake of this material deflation will come drastic 
debunking in the fields of social and cultural thought. As a 
pioneer people with a whole continent of virgin resources 
before us, we were given over completely to rosy optimisms. 
Nothing was too difficult. We could not only lick the solar 
system in war and business, but even Nature itself might be 
shown a thing or two whenever good fellows got together and 
made up their minds about it. 

Out of such bright-eyed thinking has flowed the current 
go-getterism in our popular education and the arts. Be- 
cause we learned how to make automobiles in ten minutes, it 
became an easy step to the notion that whole mobs cculd be 
drilled into a taste for Proust and George Moore. Because, 
when times are good, culture becomes a leisure-class hobby, 
and everyone reads or spouts about the latest books, we 
jolly ourselves into a vision of the Silver Age just over the 
horizon. Because we’d heard of Adler and Freud, it becomes 
a national dogma that hordes of school-kids can be trans- 
muted through the modern alchemy into savants and esthetes. 
My neighbour’s children play in their school band; therefore, 
I must believe, they are being groomed into ‘ music-lovers,”’ 
and when they grow up will haunt the concert-halls and 
trade in the old motor-car for some albums of Delius and 
Elgar. 

sendin, by the way, have been among the sourest 
gentlemen in our commonwealth these latter days. Corner 
one of them who knew what piping times were a few years 
ago, and he’ll spin you off a jeremiad that'll send you for 
comfort to Schopenhauer and H. L. Mencken. 

The whole notion, in brief, of a trained laity enjoying good 
literature and eschewing the fluff, is simply a figment of the 
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native optimism. And of the same cloth is our national 
dogma with respect to trained lovers of music. Likewise 
the concept of a ‘‘ musical ladder ’’ whereby men congenitally 
fitted for Dvorak’s Hwmoresque might be led to the rarer 
heights of Beethoven’s Quartet in C Sharp Minor. §Like- 
wise, the common conviction that America literally swarms 
with passionate opera and concert audiences. Likewise, to 
make an end, the even more general belief that tue children 
of a nation which, by all tokens, is sullenly anesthetic to 
music, whether of the folk or ‘‘ classical ’’ categories, can be 
taught via school and radio what goes by the name of 
“musical appreciation.” ‘ 

Strip the thing of its bumble, and the phonographic cult 
it pared down to a tiny minority. Nor is there anything on 
the horizon to give hope that such minority can do anything 
save dwindle. 

The surface facts, I grant, are against me. I shall be 
told that the better periodicals, hitherto scornful of our 
worship, are devoting serious pages to the gramophone. 
Noted musical critics, it will be mentioned, have begun to 
speak warmly of the records, Schools and colleges, someone 
will argue, are building up whole libraries for use in their 
musical courses, 

I refuse to be moved by these hosannahs. On the con- 
trary, I behold in these late enthusiasms the mere fag-end 
f a dreadful ‘‘ music-lover ’’ pose which has afflicted these 
States for almost a generation. 

For what are the simple facts? 

My calling has brought me in close touch, over a _ long 
period of years, with the more favourably situated classes: 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, merchants, preachers, men and 
women, that is, who might be expected to have the leisure, the 
means, and the urge as well, to cultivate the gramophone. 

I have learned this much, at any rate, from my manifold 


contacts with this public, to wit, that if they do love any- 


thing intensely, no sacrifice appears too great. Whether it 
be a motor-car, « radio, trips to Florida and Europe, mem- 
bership in golf, bridge, and _ social clubs, clothes— 
whatever you will—only the dire pinch of hard times has 
ever kept them from realizing that passion. I regret to 
announce that all I’ve ever discovered in the way of musical 
hunger is a lot of silly posturing and bluff. 

The fact that a man runs to the opera means nothing, for 
at home he keeps ears glued to the radio waiting for Rudy 
Vallee to come on. This same man’s gramophone. if not 
already discarded, is stocked with Paul Whiteman and a few 
Kreislers and Carusos—for good effect. I have tried repeat- 
edly to interest such a one in the better grade of records, 
have wasted whole evenings parading my stock before him, 
have attempted that gradual initiation into the realms of 
symphony and chamber music of which gramophone authori- 
ties speak so cocksuredly. I’ve even got a few to the 
Unfinished—thanks to Blossom Time—and a number of others 
to Beethoven’s C Minor. The training, alas, ended precisely 
there. For the Hungarian Rhapsody brought a relieved 
light of recognition to wearied eyes, and the crusading sessions 
were over for all time. 

As I think back over my missionary endeavours I keep 
Wishing that some curious fellow might dredge up the truly 
infinitesimal Eins of musical souls among our teem- 
ing millions. 

That a few years ago, in the glorious springtime of the 
movement, records did sell easily among the masses, I am 
ready to concede. But I put that down sceptically to the 
mere flurry of novelty. I specify. 

Some three years back we got the Schubert trio over here, 
played, you recall, by the peerless Casals ensemble. My 
dealer informed me in high spirits that this album was sell- 
ing furiously. It was actually one of the first electrical 
issues of striking quality, and the public, he assured me, were 
Simply gobbling it up. Only last summer the same company 


brought out a Schumann trio, performed by the very same 
artists, and costing exactly as much as its forerunner. 

Since the stock-market was still booming when the latter 
appeared, we may simply discount the economic factor. 
You’d conjecture, then, that a vast majority of music lovers, 
weaned during two years and more from their quondam hos- 
tility to the gramophone, would have snatched feverishly 
at this recent opus, considering the fine encomiums reviewers 
were heaping thereon. 

My dealer reported that despite our propaganda of the 
last three years, this Schumann album—how could anyone 
have refrained from holdup and murder to get at it?—sold in 
the first half-year of its marketing in alarmingly smaller 
quantities that the Schubert volume had reached in a corre- 
sponding period. The answer is plainly to be found in the 
whittling down of our better clientele to tried and sincere 
fanatics.—The renaissance had gone aglimmering. 

We still puff out our chests and point to packed concert 
houses. They do exist in a few cities harbouring thick 
foreign settlements: New York, Philadelphia, etc., where are 
gathered, in my humble opinion, almost nine-tenths of 
America’s music lovers. But I beg to remind you that the 
provinces, after all, hold the vaster populations of the land. 
And anyone conversant with musical affairs will not be in- 
clined to brag. 

Take Chicago with its three-and-a-half millions. It keeps 
just one major orchestra going, and boasts one opera house 
which provides annual seasons of a scant twelve weeks. In 
five years of watchful waiting I have yet to hear the Master- 
singers, Rheingold, Siegfried, Tw ilight of the Gods, or Par- 
sifal. I cannot recall any performance of the Flying Dutch- 
man. As for this opera house, quite new and tony, let the 
overlords pass a law forbidding evening clothes and parades 
between the acts, and they cut off instanter at least one-half 
its patronage. It calls for no particular shrewdness to detect 
behind all its pomp a naked social exhibitionism. 

Is this brutally tart? Well, I’ve attended several yearly 
sessions of the touring German Opera Company which offers 
a fairly decent cast in Wagnerian performances. I’ve known 
evenings when there seemed to be more people on the stage 
than in dress circles, while the boxes, of course, were 
empty of regular Civic Opera clientele. In the balconies I 
recognized hardly any of the faces I’d been meeting for 
years at the fancier house. The whole place was dotted with 
sober Teutonic worthies that had come out for their annual 
musical orgy. As I never run into them at other functions 
I deduce they turned out here in pious tribute to the Vater- 
land. 

I’ve seen them milling in line for a peek at Horowitz and 
Menuhin. It goes without saying, moreover, that usual head- 
liners pack them in as they do elsewhere, be the names 
Galli-Curci, McCormack, Rachmaninov, Paderewski or 
Kreisler. Jumbo-hunters come to look, not to listen. The 
stars know it, of course, and the fare they offer is the kind 
that gives the better gramophile a touch of high blood- 
pressure. 

On the other hand, I’ve seen Bauer and Gabrilowitsch to- 
gether in a small theatre that yawned for more customers. 
Cortot and Thibaud have concertized in a still minuter play- 
house which did not need to dust off its S.R.O. signboard. 
[’ve sat in a tiny hall and listened to the ill-starred Mischa 
Elman Quartet playing to scarcely more than two hundred 
of the faithful. 

They flock to behold the newest sensation; but Harold 
Samuel gave his Bach programmes last year to pitiful audi- 
ences; and when the Flonzaleys appeared for their farewell 
concerts, all of Chicago’s musical elect must have been home 
nursing the ’flu. One queries where those mythical hordes 
so eloquently promised by the schools and conservatories really 
hang out. Our chief radio dervish, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
has apparently been kidding us—and himself, . . 
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From the gramophone business itself comes the gloomiest 
augury. Time was that a dealer had to fall to his knees and 
beg for the honour of selling products of the major companies. 
They went back through his great-grandmother for pedigree, 
and his character had to be vouched for by his banker, his 
pastor and the county sheriff. Nowadays, if he’s reckless 
enough to court disaster he is almost certain to win the doubt- 
ful privilege for the mere asking. 

Keeping in mind our 120 millions, who for the past gener- 
ation have cavorted in Babylonian prosperity, one might expect 
the land to swarm with manufactories of discs, machines, 
appliances. Alas, we have only two great companies and a 
negligible third. And the celebrity records, for the most 
part, come from Europe. Thus, in the longest available 
catalogue of albums, numbering some 130, I could muster a 
bare half-dozen which were not recorded abroad. The other 
large producer does better: only about half are of foreign 
origin. The third concern, barring a few bright flashes, is 
still in limbo. Oh yes, there’s a fourth, but I don’t seem to 
recall in its meagre menu a single native dish. 

As for retailers—ah, one should keep a charitable silence. 
I haven’t the exact figures, but I’m quite positive their num- 
ber has been dwindling despite our romantic agitation. I 
do know that in a city of 80,000 souls, just one shop stocks 
good records, and only those of one company. All other 
makes must be ordered. Near me is a town of 100,000. In 
the past few years several dealers have yielded the ghest 
altogether; only one brand of better records is obtainable in 
a single establishment; but not one dealer in the whole city 
keeps albums of any make on the shelves. A friend writes 
me that in his home-town which boasts almost a million in- 
habitants, he has thus far discovered but three houses offer- 
ing sets,.though none makes pretence of completeness. 

Throughout the land but one gramophone enjoys wide sale, 
and its trade-name is used in print and conversation synony- 
mously with the word ‘‘ phonograph.’’ Even this favourite 
instrument has had rough sledding, for at this writing its 
price has been cut down by over one-quarter. Over here 
such boons never come to the public unless competition is too 
keen or else, as we say here, busines is plum rotten. Figure 
it out yourself. 

My dealer, himself an importer of long practice, whispers 
that, to his knowledge, not more than two such concerns ar¢ 
showing reasonable profits. I set it down for what it is 
worth, though privately I entertain the same conviction. 
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One of the largest musical establishments in Chicago keeps 
a bargain basement where shrewder friends of . mine have 
picked up any number of valuable records at ridiculous prices, 
New records, mind you, at cut rates—the Missa Solemnis and 
the Ninth, for instance. Will that shop’s licence be revoked? 
Why should it be? The companies might just as well wink 
at these practices—someone has to sell their stuff! And 
when other companies are forced to raise prices on their 
good records although native commodities in general are being 
revised downward, what reason do they assign? One of 
them recently justified itself in these terms, to wit, that its 
sales-field for albums and celebrity discs was woefully limited. 
Here’s candor, at any rate. 

Still another—one of the oldest and most famous—recently 
threw up the sponge after a two-month splurge into newer 
recordings. It announced, by way of solace, that other com. 
panies would soon follow. Such» gramophonic tragedy may 
not occur for many months, and, I pray, not at all; still, 
there’s something decidedly sleazy, in the face of the sour 
things I’ve catalogued, about the routine halleluiahs one 
reads and hears. sd iat ve 

Ah, they keep shouting, our job is the simple one of in- 
structing the heathen in the wonders of our worship. Non- 
sense. They’ve heard all there is to hear of our talk of 
faithful, sonorous reproduction. They know as well as cur- 
selves about the glorious classics completely translated into 
wax (or whatever material they do use for those magic discs), 
No need to belabour them with testimony of recent converis: 
the New York critics, the American Mercury and other first- 
rate periodicals. The ‘‘ music-lovers’’ know all about such 
things. But the sceptic, himself privy to the sorrows of 
wholesalers, dealers, concert impresarios, may well ask when 
the golden day shall break. It is surely far below the hori- 
zon now. 

No casuistry can help us evade the truth that unless a 
miraculous change takes place in the native soul, our music- 
lovers will remain scattered and lonely spirits. I can see 
nothing in present cultural conditions to persuade me that 
for the vast multitudes men like myself can be anything save 
damfoo] fanatics. We’ll go on buying stocky sets until U.S. 
Steel goes broke; but we’ll keep praying, none the less. that 
the big companies don’t get wise to the fact that our modest 
hand of cranks will be growing thinner with every year. If 
they should, they’ll rob us of half the poor excuse we now 
allege for remaining in this vale of tears. 
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TWELVE 
FEATURES 


1...MAINS AERIAL 
Model 521 is — in every sense — completely self- 
contained. It is entirely mains operated, requiring 
no batteries whatever. 

2... UTTERLY SIMPLE 
Every non-essential part has been ruthlessly elimi- 
nated. There are cnly thaes controls ; one four-way 
switch (“ off,’ gramophone, m dium wave, long 
wave) ; one tuning knob ; one volume control. 

3... GREATER SELECTIVITY 
Model 521 is more selective than it has hitherto 
been considered possible for any set to be except at 
the expense of the quality of reproduction. 

4...STATION SCALE MARKED 

IN WAVE LENGTHS 
The radio scale is illuminated and clearly marked 
in medium and long wave lengths covering all the 
ordinary broadcasting stations, 

5... ONE TUNING KNOB 
The three-ganged circuit is of such advanced design 
that it is the simplest, most accurate yet developed. 

6... ONE VOLUME CONTROL 
—for both radio and gramophone. 

7... THE FINEST LOUD-SPEAKER 
An entirely new and exceptionally efficient moving 
coil loud-speaker has been specially designed. Itis 
fitted with an advanced type of permanent magnet 
—made from cobalt steel—entirely self-contained 
and requiring no field current. 

8... MAGNIFICENT TONE 
One of the most impressive features of this instru- 
ment is the exquisite, natural quality of its tone. 
This is due to the fact that there is even response 
throughout the recorded musical range. 

9...NEW TYPE PICK-UP 
The gramophone pick-up is the newly-developed 

igh impedance type. 
10... BUILT TO LAST 
Everything—from the cabinet-work to the radio- 
equipment—is well arranged, and accessible. . the in- 
strument is made at ** His Master’s Voice"’ factories 
and is designed to be—not only in performance but 
endurance—" the radio-gramophone of the future.”” 
11...AN EXQUISITE PIECE OF 

FURNITURE 

The cabinet is supplied in walnut only, beautifully 
finished and proportioned. 
12... LOW PRICE 
Model 521 isthe latest “His Master’s Voice” 
product superior to anything so far offered—as a 
radio set—as a gramophone -as a combination of 
both. At the competitive price of 48 guineas sales 
are bound to be phenomenal. 








ALFRED 
IMHOF 


presents 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
RADIO -GRAMOPHONE 


MODEL 521 
48 gens. 


OU are cordially invited to 

immediately visit the House of 
Imhof to see, hear and compare this 
latest and greatest “His Master’s 
Voice” Radio-Gramophone. For tone, 
forsimplicity,for volume, forrange, for 
priceitisahead of any you have heard. 
Your acceptance of this offer will place 
you under no obligation whatever. 
At Imhof House are _ twenty - six 
modern audition and demonstration 
rooms in which the choice of instru- 
ments or records becomes a pleasure. 


Home Demonstrations. 
Immediate Delivery. 


Afredinhef. 


IMHOF HOUSE 
112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


(2 doors frum (Cottenheass Court Road) 


Telephone : Museum 5944 


CHOOSE YOUR CHRISTMAS RECORDS ON THE MODEL 521 
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JUST RELEASED / 
Call and Hear 
them side ty side 


The New The New 


“His Master’s Voice” ** Columbia ”’ 
Radio - Graphophone 


Radio - Gramophone 
Oak, 40 guineas, or £8 down and 3 guineas 


In Walnut, 48 guineas, or £10 down and monthly: M, ; 
’ y; Mahogany, 43 guineas, or £9 
twelve monthly payments of £3: 14 : 0. down and 3: 2 : 4 monthly. 


These new models, backed by the reputations of two famous Houses, bring the 
finest of home entertainers—the ‘all-electric’ radio-gramophone—within reach 
of all. Call and hear them in a quiet salon, or better still let us demonstrate 
under working conditions in your own home without the slightest obligation. 


The best facilities for choosing the Model 
that exactly suits your requirements are at 


KEITH PROWSE 


159, NEW BOND STREET, W. |. 163, REGENT STREET, W.|. 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE YEARP 


The strongest impression nowadays is that, while there are 
so few bad recordings, the amount of good new and old music 
that recorders search out is far too small. We shall hope for 
more enterprise in 1931. The N.G.S. has shown (and risked 
much in the showing) ten times as much, proportionate to its 
size, as any company. It cannot for ever go on having its glorious 
but too expensive experimental fun. Meanwhile, we lack most 
of the big works of heartening composers: Sibelius, Bloch, 
Dohnanyi, Bax, and selected joys of men like Szymanowski 
and Medtner, with some of the ripe and friendly British com- 

sers of the turn of the century—McEwen, C. Wood, and Co. 

One Sibelius we have had, and it needs no more than this 
mention to commend again to your notice that meaty Second 
Symphony (Col.). Running back over the year’s numbers 
(including December 1929, in which issue appeared the last 
yearly review), I spot the following issues of the companies for 
starring, either singly or doubly. The months in which reviews 
appeared are noted. ‘The list is not exhaustive of my interest, 
though it will be of your spare cash. All the N.G.S. issues are 
to be added, and many of them specially noted. 

Orchestral.—Elgar, Violin Concerto (Col., Jan.). Brahms, 
Double Concerto (H.M.V., Dec. 1929). Prelude, Khovantchina, 
and Flight of the Bumble Bee (Hallé) (Col., Jan.). Bax, 
Tintagel and Mediterranean (H.M.V., Feb.). Mozart G minor 
Symphony (H.M.V., May). La Boutique extracts (Decca, 
May). Schubert, Fifth Symphony, (Polydor, May). Alcina 
Suite (Handel) (H.M.V., June). Haffner Symphony (Mozart) ; 
Irish Rhapsody (Herbert); Strauss, Fewersnot music (all 
H.M.V., July). Gluck’s Orpheus music (Col., July). Beatrice 
and Benedict (Polydor, July). Dvorak’s Carnival (H.M.V., 
Aug.). Beethoven, Fourth Concerto (Backhaus) (H.M.V., 
Aug.). Sixth Brandenburg (Col., Sept.). Peer Gynt I (Parlo., 
Sept.). Academic Festival, and Mozart (H.M.V., Sept.). 
Decca’s Handel Concerto (Oct.). Bach, Violin Concerto 
(Zighera) (Decca, Oct.). Rose Cavalier Waltzes (Berlin Phil.) 
(Col., Nov.). Parlophone’s Don Juan (Nov.). 

Instrumental.— Passacaglia (Handel) ; Sammons and Tertis 
(Col., Jan.). Five Brahms Waltzes—Robertson-Bartlett 
(Homochord, Feb.). Szigeti, Hungarian Tunes (Col., July). 
Bloch’s Baal Shem, by Zighera, violin (Decca, July). Casals in 
Bach (H.M.V., Aug.). Franck Prelude, Dupré (H.M.V., Sept.). 
Handel, Cuckoo—van der Horst, organ (H.M.V., Sept.). 
Busch and Serkin in Bach (H.M.V., Oct.). Cassado, ’cellist 
(Col., Oct.). Cunningham, organist (H.M.V., Oct.). Zighera, 
violin (Decca, Nov.), and Kreisler(Nov.). Bottermund, ’cellist 
(Oct.), and Piatigorsky (Nov.). Kreutzer sonata—Cortot and 
Thibaud (H.M.V., Dec. 1929). 

Chamber Works.—Poltronieri Quartet, Haydn, Op. 76, No. 1 
(Col., Jan.). Dohnanyi, Quartet, Op. 15 (H.M.V., Feb.). 
Schumann, Trio, Op. 63—Cortot, Thibaud, Casals (H.M.V., 
Apr.). Mozart in D minor (Flonzaley,H.M.V.,June). Brahms 
Sonata, Menges and Samuel (H.M.V., Sept.). Mozart Quintet 
(Lener and another) (Col., Nov.). 

Part of the pleasure in reading anyone else’s list, of course, is 
in making one’s own additions to it. No list can represent 
more than the maker’s recollection of how he felt at the time. 
I have not thought entirely of big music, but rather of a good 
combination of attractive music and presentation and recording. 
The ideal combination of the three is not often found. What 
other impressions have I of the year? Well, that solo string 
players are not playing up to their responsibilities; that the 
harshness of orchestral strings is mitigated, but not entirely 
mollified ; that too rarely do I hear the bowing, that big test of 
concerted strings which one cannot see; that my new instru- 
ment gives me still more pleasure than the old, and that fibres, 
taking them by and large, are well worth tuning for; that 
transatlantic sea-changes seem to be rarer; and that record 
prices are too dear, and the.range of choice in music often 
much too narrow; and that few records are at all bad, either 
in performance or recording. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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THE YEAR’S VOCAL RECORDS 


My greatest impression this year is of Decca’s achievement, 
still more of the lead they have given. They began by engaging 
two or three of the most remarkable British tenors and 
barytones of to-day; they gave us records of them which 
do at least insist on comparison with the best solo records ; 
finally, they reduced the price of them to two shillings apiece. 
All records of Steuart Wilson, Dale Smith, and Roy Henderson 
should be noted : especially (during this year) Steuart Wilson’s 
Easter record, F1645, his popular but first-rate F 1655, and 
Dale Smith’s Schubert record, F1685. Decca have also issued 
a choral record of special significance, F 1714; surely, in all 
the world, Britain is the place for unaccompanied choral 
music, such as this record well represents. 

Piccadilly Celebrities, at the same low price, have also 
given a lead. So far a few reservations may be necessary, 
but there are at least a few of these which anyone would be 
grateful to be told of, e.g., Farrington’s Largo al Factotum 
(5071), and Dale Smith’s Schubert record, 5060. 

I had one or two records of Keith Falkner in 1929. His 
position in the concert world, and his actual achievement, 
are already such that his regular recording (for H.M.V.) 
stands out as one of this year’s main features. Best of all, 
he started Bach last month, with a really superlative record, 
B3581. 

Musically, perhaps the most important song record of the 
year is Columbia 9929, on which Norman Allin gives two 
superb songs by that grossly neglected genius, Henry Purcell, 
who, moreover, gives full scope for such voices as Allin’s. 

At the very beginning of the year, Columbia issued a de- 
lightful record of the Hallé Orchestra and Manchester school 
children, under Sir Hamilton Harty (9909), which ought to 
be taken as a signpost by all who are responsible for children’s 
records, whether choral or solo. 

More records of the St. George’s Singers (Columbia) must 
be mentioned, as also more of Stuart Robertson’s more 
obviously hilarious, though not more pleasant, chorus records 
(H.M.V.). From Westminster Abbey came a very fine record 
of a Bach unaccompanied motet (H.M.V. C1850, both sides). 
Perhaps the most sensational Don Cossacks record yet is 
Columbia DX51, but I think their church music records, 
DX12 and 9910, issued early in the year, are more interesting. 
Piccadilly gave us one or two Ranalow records, but can’t 
they do him more justice? 

“The chief choral recording this year has been of Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast, with Walter Glynne singing the famous 
Onaway (H.M.V. C1931-4). This first part of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha music is splendid, refreshing, strengthening 
music, and these records of it are at least satisfying. 

Among newer singers special attention is caught by Henry 
Wendon (Decca) and Marguerita Carlton (H.M.V.). Miss 
Carlton is especially good, but so far her songs have not been 
of the very best. The Hon. W. Brownlow made a very 
attractive Quilter record (Columbia DB179); and two of the 
most delightful, altogether choicest, records of the year are 
James McCafferty’s B3346-7, in an H.M.V. Irish issue, 
probably by far the best couple of Irish records ever issued. 
Owen Bryngwyn’s F1762-3, in a Decca Welsh issue, are 
also excellent. 

Other notable records are: Stuart Robertson’s H.M.V. 
B3411 and B3477—almost alone, with the following, as records 
of the highest level of contemporary British songs ; Steuart 
Wilson’s, with the Marie Wilson Quartet and Paul, of Vaughan 
Williams’s Wenlock Edge cycle, Decca F1649-51; Horace 
Stevens’s Elijah record, Decca K531; Titterton’s Decca 
F1915, with a Quilterian song ; and perhaps Derek Oldham’s 
H.M.V. B3488 (Grieg’s Ich liebe dich in English, I love thee, 
and Rachmaninov’s In the silent night), and Florence Austral’s 
Rose softly blooming, H.M.V. E561. 





C. M. CRABTREE, 
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ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


LX79-80 (12in., 13s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter: Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). 

DB293-5 (10in., 3s. each).—National Folk Dance Orchestra, 
conducted by Stanford Robinson: Scottish Country 
Dances. 


Walter seems to love every note of the Idyll, and so do his 
men, who remain unidentified. The danger in such a piece 
of warmly affectionate music lies partly in its length, and 
partly that the least attempt to play tricks, even those which 
might elsewhere be harmless enough, destroys the poise of the 
thing. It is highly-wrought art sublimated to the truest 
simplicity of purpose, and the conductor who can touch it with 
the perfect understanding of that is the ideal man for it. I 
do not remember to have heard, certainly not on records, 
anything better than this, or perhaps so good. The moulding 
of those opening string phrases is worth noting: the lightening 
of stresses, yet the making significant every note. That is as 
near perfection of phrase-moulding as I expect to hear. It is 
on @ par with that which Toscanini so exquisitely conveyed 
to us in H.M.V. D1835, the Barber overture. This is the 
result we must continually demand from discs. Many can 
be praised, for other qualities, that do not come near it in 
this: but, in the last resort, the beautiful moulding of phrases 
marks the supreme master of direction. This Siegfried 
interpretation stands very high, 


Folk dancing has been made fun of, but that is not quite 
fair—though folk-dancers enjoy themselves too much to mind a 
bit of chaff. A day or two before I write this, I was watching 
@ folk-dance competition at a musical festival, and found it 
uncommonly restful, after listening critically to music forseveral 
hours. Probably that was partly because I did not have to 
judge it; but on my mentioning to an expert this feeling of 
restfulness, she said that this was in itself a good criticism of 
the dancing. At any rate, though I am unfortunately not a 
dancer, I have. felt the attraction of the very varied spirits 
behind folk dances, and of the sometimes curiously taking 
tunes to them—such as that of the gay English Goddesses. 
There is a flourishing Scottish Country Dance Society, that 
will probably be particularly glad to have the three discs on 
which are some of the national dance tunes. On 293 are 
The Bottom of the Punch Bowl and Teviot Bridge, arranged by 
Diack ; on 294, Lord MacDonald’s Reel (no political signifi- 
eance) and Rothesay Country Dance; and on 295, Roxburgh 
Castle and Lennox’ Love to Blantyre, the last four being 
arranged by Wiseman. Nothing Scots but shows forth 
character: mark the contrasts on 293—the punch-bowl 
spirit (seemly, of course), and the forthright, rather solid and 
self-sufficient cheerfulness of T'eviot Bridge. 


Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom. | 
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DECCA. 


K541-2 (12in., 9s.)—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Julian Clifford: Overture, Leonora No. 3 (Beethoven). 
T122-3 (12in., 4s. 6d. each).—Decca String Orchestra, 


conducted by Ansermet: Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B 
minor (Handel). 


This is an ambitious effort, and I would encourage it ; but 
I think at the present standard of achievement it would be 
wise to tackle works not too heavily scored. There is soine 
gruff string tone here, and in the tuttis the wind, which is 
not so well coloured as the string tone, is apt to be buried, 
The pulling power of the strings is excellent, though not quite 
all their quality is conveyed. My fibre, on two sides, was 
missing on one cylinder, and finally gave up the ghost just 
after the trumpet had sounded the deliverance. With nursing 
this probably need not happen ; but I fancy the weight of tone 
employed is a bit too much for these discs at the moment. I 
hope Decca will continue to give us solid, sizable works, and 
especially that we may have some of the less familiar good 
things that I have so often mentioned in these pages. 


Clarity and volume have been improved, and the surface is 
not troublesome. I find the nuances distinctive in the Grand 
Concerto. Occasionally this just seems, to me to take off a 
little of the driving power of Handel, in a slow movement. 
I am glad, however, to hear Handel treated in so live a fashion. 
I have often wished that those who knew him by little except 
Messiah, would look into his orchestral works, and his operatic 
songs. Now we have the former, but no company seems to 
seek out the scores of fine airs—some of them great songs 
indeed—that investigators like Barclay Squire, Crowder and 
Walker haveshownus. We have not got the measure of Handel’s 
imagination if we do not hear, play or sing these songs. The 
present concerto gives us the usual pair of movements, slow and 
quick, on each record, with an extra slow link on the second 
disc, which has a beautiful, varied slow tune that is well 
known and beloved—a second Largo for spacious, assuring 
beauty. There follows a gay fugued dance, gay yet decorous : 
a period-piece of the first order. This record will be very 
popular. 





et 





The Expert 
Fibre Needle Container 
IS*Air Tight 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


B3564 (10in., 3s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Schmalstich : Gingerbread Waltz and Witch’s Ride, 
fons Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck). 


B3655-6 (10in., 6s.).—Marek Weber and His Orchestra: 
Ballet Egyptien (Luigini). 

01968 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by Hely Hutchinson: Noel Fantasy, 
from Carol Symphony (Hely Hutchinson). 

C2056 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli: Selection from Carmen (Bizet). 

D1774 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Koussevitsky: Waltzes, Vienna Blood and 
Voices of Spring (J. Strauss). 

1779-81 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Philadelohia Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Stokowski: Unfinished Symphony 
(Schubert). 

D1888 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Féte-Dieu & 
Seville (Albeniz, arr. Stokowski). 

DB1425-8 (12in., 34s.).—Backhaus, and L.8.0., conducted 
by Ronald: Fourth Piano Concerto, in G, Op. 58 
(Beethoven). i 

D1815 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Coates: Prelude to Act 3, Lohengrin, and Ride of the 
Valkyries (Wagner). 

C1927 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by Barbirolli: Overture to Maritana 


(Wallace). 
C2055 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—The same: 


(Gounod). 

The first record is made a lttle bigger than life, partly 
owing to the resonance, and partly, perhaps, to recording art. 
The witch, I think, gains thereby (Witches’ Dance appears 
on the label, by the way, but there is only one witch); the 
Gingerbread Waltz certainly has all the gilt upon it, and it 
glitters bravely. But this is not quite my ideal of truth— 
which is not denying that the recording ought to sell like hot 
gingerbread. 

Luigini is poorish stuff. Possibly these records are put out 
for the quick and easy Christmas trade,- when “ something 
lively ” is demanded by the not too particular buyer. Within 
its limits Marek Weber’s Orchestra has always seemed to me 
one of the most accomplished small bodies I have heard. 
One of its boons has been that the recording has never let it 
down. In some way the band made its peace with the spirit 
of the dise at the start, and has always kept it. 

Mr. Hely-Hutchinson (the name is hyphenated by the 
B.B.C., in whose service the composer is, but is given as two 
words on the disc) is well known as the very able imaginer of 
happy music for broadcast plays. He was born at Capetown 
in 1901, was a King’s Scholar at Eton, lectured in music at 
the South African College of Music, and has written chamber 
music, smaller things, and orchestral works, among which is the 
best skittish commentary on jazz that I know—The Young 
Idea, which ought to be a popular recording hit. In his Carol 
Symphony memory plays round the associations of the season, 
recalling favourite Christmas tunes. In this Fantasy the first 
tune is O come, all ye faithful, and after this has been joyously 
decorated, we jump to the third movement of the work (I 
speak from memory) and we have some delicate music on 
Lullay, Lullay, the piano then coming out with a bell-like 
decoration of The First Nowell. Finally, O come is combined 
with former motifs. This boiling down of parts of a symphony 
is perhaps not what a composer most cares for, but the dish 
that results is palatable—.a cheerful if rather hodge-podgy 
plateful that should be tasted, and may be enjoyed by anyone. 
The recording seems to me somewhat superior to that of the 
average cheap disc, though the strings’ tone in the heights is 
scarcely up to the best standard of these. 

Carmen is bounteously coloured here : a bit of bold recording, 
befitting that rather brazen young person. I think Mr. 
Barbirolli’s style impresses itself on the disc exceptionally 


Selection from Faust 
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well. He touches the music with the easy genius of Bizet. 
It has a leisurely warmth that characterises this masterpiece 
of an opera. 


I find the Boston Orchestra a bit massive for Strauss. This 
modern way of recording is well enough—plenty for the 
money, and the tone is often fascinating—but, somehow, the 
rather simple-minded Johann is a bit submerged in the 
gorgeousness and the big American swoop of it all. The 
strings give me much pleasure here. Their accomplishment 
is enviable, and the recording gets their quality on record 
admirably—quite outstandingly well. The reverberation 
period hardens the effect slightly. 

The latest Unfinished takes, as usual, three sides for each 
movement. Again I have to plead for gentler treatment. If 
that opening bass motif, marked pp, is a true pp, I will eat my 
miniature score. Besides, listen to that cres. in it—overdone, 
as this orchestra’s work is apt to be, where subtlety is wanted. 
Otherwise I gladly praise the body and balance of the tone, 
its uplift and purity; but nothing seems to get over this 
modern tendency to overdo things—to astonish the world. 
Perhaps it is the composer’s feeling that he must do something 
fresh with the music. The emotion of this first movement of 
Schubert’s is all there, to be evoked with the simplest treat- 
ment. A shade of underlining (as we get just before the end 
of theexposition—half an inch before the end of side one) just 
seems to me a shade too much. There is some capital wind 
tone throughout. 

The high strings at the start of the second movement are not 
quite good enough, even with fibre ; and again, pp is pp, and 
fair is fair: and this is not pp. The pace is very deliberate. 
I do not feel that this movement is so massive and solemn as 
it is sometimes made tosound. Like them as some may, I cannot 
satisfy myself that these present-day recordings of such works 
say anything more about them than earlier ones did—or as 
much. The machine is more capable, the music is as strong 
as ever, and the musician is not blasé. I think the machine 
has marched a bit too fast for the conductor and the recorder ; 
and some of the former have played these things too often. 
We need to get back to subtlety allied with simplicity ; and 
perhaps the conductor who can blend those qualities is born 
once in & generation. 

Albeniz’ picture of a religious festival in Spain (one of the 
Iberia suite) has been cleverly orchestrated, and makes one 
of the most attractive of pictorial and evocative pieces: not 
quite so intimate in understanding and so delicate in its tints 
as Falla’s direct writing, but to the British listener equally fit 
to accompany an armchair panoramic trip to a sunny land 
on a day when the frost is playing its pictorial part on the 
window-panes. This is likely to be one of the month’s best 
light attractions. 

I reviewed the H.M.V. Fourth Concerto in August, page 130, 
and need only add that those of my most experienced friends 
who heard the set (it has only now been released in England, 
I gather) seem to be greatly taken with the way in which the 
recording has been done, whether or not they think Backhaus 
a great Beethovenian. I have always liked him for his solid 
qualities, and yet Beethoven was a great romantic, and my 
remarks about this in August may perhaps be a little more 
strongly pointed, remembering that the tendency nowadays 
seems to be to lose sight sometimes of the old-fashioned 
affectionate warmth of feeling that made the older performers 
such beloved heroes to our parents. Backhaus’s tone is a 
trifle on the dry side, but there is broad strength in his feeling 
about the music, and those who like this, and the gentle 
astringency of his style, will appreciate the performance best. 
Is it wise not to put the records on immediately after those 
of the American orchestras. This is not to excuse our L.8.O. 
for not being a perfect instrument, but to suggest that perhaps 
the New World and the Old do well not to forget that though 
they have much in common, there are still many things in 
which their ideals are different: and also, to suggest that 
the major arguments and philosophy of Beethoven are worth 
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keeping clear of other music. One need not wildly idolise, 
but it is seemly to treat with respect, even with reverence, the 
greatness that no passage of time or change of outlook can 
diminish. The work and the performance, then, are com- 
mended to the serious listener. Later, perhaps, we shall 
have another set, in which Beethoven the romantic will be 
more boldly drawn for us. Meanwhile, here is the master as 
dignified and sincere artists, Backhaus and Ronald, see him— 
& portrait worth adding to your gallery. 

The Wagner is a re-recording, now done in the full magni- 
ficence of Coates’s opulent, eager style. Perhaps the Lohengrin 
music is galloped a little, in Valkyrian manner. Otherwise 
recording and performance are thrilling. The others are good 
cheap recordings of inexpensive music, especially nice in the 
woodwind. I understand that the companies are always open 
to suggestions for new works to put out. In the inspiration 
of these two titles, may I suggest those neglected masterpieces 
The Battle of Prague and The Maiden’s Prayer? 


POLYDOR. 


66995 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Wolff: Scherzo-Waltz (Chabrier) and Prelude in C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninov). 


95356-61 (12in., 39s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Max Fiedler: Fourth Symphony (Brahms) ; 
and Buxbaum Quartet: Quasi Minuetto, from String 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 (Brahms). 


Chabrier’s cheerful twirls are welcome in a world that does 
not smile too readily. The music seems to fit what one knows 
of his personality—at least, the bubbling-over part of it. The 
old “‘O.M.G.”’ Prelude loses some of its wildness here. The 
recording seems rather thick, but this may be due to the 
orchestration, which in both pieces is unfamiliar to me. At 
the loudest part of the Rachmaninov there is a grittiness that 
I don’t like; but who, in any case, wants the Prelude or- 
chestrated! As a little drawing-room study it is of averagely 
good quality, though in no way outstanding. Rachmaninov 
‘has done a score of others, some as good and several better, 
but nobody except you and I seems to care about them. 
Sheep, aren’t they? 

The new Brahms Fourth takes respectively three, three, 
two and three sides for its four movements. On the twelfth 
side is a quartet movement, which is noticed under its own 

on another page. The H.M.V. Fourth was first 

noticed in the November 1927 issue (page 229), and the late 
Mr. A. C: Praeger spoke about it in his Brahms article in the 
issue of November 1929 (page 238). Three years have made 
® good deal of difference in recording, and one expects some- 
thing really striking now. The conductor, now seventy-one, 
visited our L.S.O. in 1907, and led the Boston Symphony for 
four years. He has since been director of music at Essen. 
He is a composer as well. There are tonal felicities here, 
but the balance is imperfect, and the heavy pull-up an inch 
from the end of side one (the violin theme aloft) made me fear 
for the building of the work. This plastering, with the looseness 
of rhythm, breaks up the music’s powerful flow. I do not 
think the hall is quite right, either. I cannot find the perfect 
elarity I want: The rhythm:somehow does not flow with 
supreme benignance in the second movement: one feels it 
merely jogging along: I doubt if the conductor has cared 
sufficiently for curving the phrases. But there is always a 
deal of lovely ‘quietness in this movement. In the 
louder middle section the music sounds square-cut and rather 
Again, the conductor’s building does not convincé 

me: In the third:movement, easier to carry through, the 
spirit is freer. Here;.as elsewhere, the bass tone is a little 
thick—-muddied by the recording, I take it. The magnificent 
Jimale can never miss fire, but I cannot feel that the conductor 
-has: matched Brahms’s sinewy flexibility in the big parts, and 
the tenderness’in the quieter ones. It is all a little 
formal): In»the earlier movements the form is not held 
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together, rhythmically, sufficiently firmly: The recording 
of the strings is not up to the highest standard—which is 
not to say that it falls below a good level. My fibre did not 
stand up very well to the copies I had for review, but these, or 
some of them, may be less good than those on sale. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E11064-5 (12in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
— by Weissmann: Christmas Concerto No. 8 
(Corelli). 

E11071-—2 (12in., 9s.).—E. Feuermann and Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra: Third Movement of Violoncello Concerto 
(Dvorak) and Minuet (Valensin-Danbe). 

- R20125 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Colonne Orchestra, conducted by 
Pierné: Rhapsody, Espafia (Chabrier). 

The N.G.S. was the first to do the Corelli Concerto, one of 
the most fragrant things of its day. This new recording adds 
something in power of string tone, and Dr. Weissmann has 
made a thoroughly good job of it; his efforts have been 
worthily endisced, and the work should not be missed. 

It is over two years since the first two movements of the 
Dvorak appeared. One had given up hope of the last, when 
here it comes, as welcome a movement as I have received for 
months. Any addition to our Dvorak stock is sure of a good 
reception, and I hope Parlophone or someone else will keep the 
ball rolling. Would not Mr. Catterall, for instance, enjoy 
playing the violin concerto? 

My notes on the first two movements appeared in the issue of 
July 1929 (page 67). The finale opens in inspiriting, almost 
martial style. In the middle of side one there is a little figure 
of five ascending notes, repeated in a varied form, which makes 
one smile and murmur “ Beethoven.’ A second ’cello theme 
then comes, in the leisurely, endearing style that Dvorak so 
fluently used. On the second side is still more generous measure 
of tune and the working up is jolly, the soloist evidently en- 
joying himself with the same gusto as the composer. On the 
third side Dvorak draws to his close in the leisurely fashion he 
loved—as if affectionately loath to take leave of his creation. 
Here is a touch of the New World, composed not long before 
(the concerto came at the end of Dvorak’s American adventure). 
Altogether three sides full of melody: not a great deal of 
high science, but the flourishing tunes and simple-minded 
openness of this ever friendly writer. Mr. Feuermann stages 
him capitally, and so do the recorders. Only the high fiddles 
at one point gave me a qualm. The fourth-side Minuet is 
not of much account—a pleasant enough specimen, but with 
no special character. The piano accompanies here. 

I have heard a Spaniard say something equivalent to 
“ Drawing-room stuff’? about Chabrier’s Espana, but its 
tunes are engaging. sometimes gaudy; it is opulently 
orchestrated, and what more does one want, when it is played 
in the sound and even brilliant style of the Colonne, and 
recorded uncommonly well? 

W. R. ANDERSON. 








Xmas Records for Father 
The “Old Time Variety Series” 


E 6372 bn 35. At Trinity Church I met My Doom 
No. 36. Maggie Murphy’s Home 

No. 37.Why did [leave my Little Back Room? 
No. 38. Down the Road 


E 6373 { 
Sung by Reg Grant with Chorus and Orchestra 
Ask to hear previously issued Old Time Variety Records on 


PARLOPHONE 
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Che (Music een , 


Christmas Present 
Phar Ftlben. of “Flee ibaater'e Veter” Records 


The “His Master’s Voice” Album Series is unique 
.... perfect performances of great music by the 
finest orchestras and soloists of our time. All the 
orchestral works and chamber music are recorded 
complete,as are the Italian, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. . . . and the third act of Parsifal. Selected 
passages from the great Wagnerian music dramas 
give the more popular parts of these mighty works 
sung by casts which no single opera house could 
afford to assemble. 


With these handsome volumes at your side you 
may take your choice from the great realm of music 
and enjoy re-creations of perfect performances with 
an intimacy that can never be yours in the concert 
hall or opera house. An elegant art album, com- 
plete with a detailed synopsis and critical essay is 
presented with each work. 


Symphonies 


Haydn Clock Symphony. The Philharmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by Toscanini. 

Album Series No. 82 
Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Abendroth. Album Series No. 69 


Brahms Symphony No. 3 in F Major. Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski. Album Series No. 101 


Beethoven 4th Symphony. Pablo Casals Orchestra of Barcelona, 
conducted by Pablo Casals. Album Series No. 96 


Beethoven 7th Symphony. Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. Album Series No. 79 


Dvorak Symphony No. 5. Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. Album Series No. 43 


Concertos 


Brahms Double Concerto in A Minor. Thibaud, Casals and 
Pablo Casals Orchestra of Barcelona, conducted by Alfred Cortot. 
Album Series No. 85 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 in C Minor. Rachmaninoff and 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by L. Stokowski. 
Album Series No. 84 


Beethoven Emperor Concerto. Backhaus and Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. Album Series No. 34 


Beethoven Violin Concerto in D Major. Kreisler and State 
Opera Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by Dr. Leo Blech. 

Album Series No. 33 
Brahms Concerto in B Flat Major. Rubinstein and London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates. 

Album Series No. 90 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


Complete Operas under direction of Rupert D'Oyly Carte. 
Trial by Jury. Gondoliers. Mikado. Yeomen of the Guard. 
H.M.S. Pinafore. Iolanthe. 





Chamber Music 


Schubert Trio No. 1 in B Flat. Cortot, Thibaud and Casals. 
Album Series No. 20 
Harold Bauer and Flonzaley 
Album Series No. 26 

Cortot and Thibaud. 
Album Series No. 21 

César Franck Sonata in A Major. Cortot and Thibaud. 
Album Series No. 93 


Brahms Quintet in F Minor. 
Quartet. 


Beethoven “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 


Operas 
SIEGFRIED. Selected passages, on five records. Cast, Melchior, 
Reiss, Bockelmann, Griihn. Album Series No. 94 


VALKYRIE. Selected passages, on fourteen records. Cast, Austral, 
Ljungberg, Leider, Schorr and Widdop. Album Series No. 47 


TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. Selected passages, on 
sixteen records. Cast, Austral, Widdop, Andrésen, Fear, 
Laubenthal, Offers and List. Album Series No. 76 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), nine records. Artists, 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala Milan. Album Series No. 104 


PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), nine records. Artists, Orchestra 
and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Album Series No. 97 


AIDA (Verdi). A complete recording, nineteen records. Artists, 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Album Series No. 77 


LA TOSCA (Puccini). Fourteen records. Artists, Orchestra 
and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Album Series No. 99 


Miscellaneous 


Bach Mass in B Minor. Philharmonic Choir and London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates. 
Album Series No. 87 


Verdi Requiem Mass, actually recorded in La Scala Opera 
House, Milan. Album Series No. 91 


Chopin Preludes, Op. 28. Cortot. Album Series No. 23 
Chopin Ballades. Cortot. Album Series No. 81 


Passages from Mozart, Mariette and L’Amour Masque. Yvonne 
Printemps and Sacha Guitry. Album Series No. 88 


"His Master's 


Voice 
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The Birth of a Prodigy 
* The “Expert Minor’ 


Made by an Idealist Tuned by a Musician | 





A 








Oak £17 10s. Mahogany £20 





For some time past Mr. Phillips and myself have been asked by the “ Powers that be”? to 
produce a Handmade Gramophone for the real music lover of modest means. We 
realise that by this time the readers of the “ Gramophone” have been educated to | 
appreciate the exact difference between an Handmade Expert Tuned Gramophone 
and a company-built mass production machine. Hitherto the one great bar to a handmade 
gramophone has been its size and its cost, these factors have now been removed. 


Having the interest of the Real Music Lover at heart and gratified by the wonderful 
success of both the “‘ Senior”? and “ Funior Expert” models, the “ Expert 
Minor ”” has been produced. Small in size but large in “ Results ”’ this model has a 
Wider Frequency Response and a Better Balance than any interior horn 
model in existence, it is also more Forward in Tone. | 
It 1s a model that you will fall in love with, not only you but your wife and family, ¥ 
it has an instant personal appeal, and can be easily carried from room to room, occupies 
but little space, and the Actual “‘ Results”? have to be heard to be believed. 
Like all other ““ Expert”? models the horn can be removed in one second, leaving a | 
small unobtrusive handmade cabinet of perfect workmansmp and style. Unless otherwise 
ordered the Sound Box will be tuned for Expert Fibre needles. 


The quality of all materials and the Motor is exactly the same in all Expert models, 
incidentally the Motor is Guaranteed by the makers for Five Years. 


55 Rathbone Place, | , 
Oxford Street, W.1 : , 


Telephone Museum 7307 





ee 
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A Disclaimer SF 


Wishing to correct the misleading statement heading the advertisement of one of our 
Competitors in the last issue of the “ Gramophone”, we beg to state that, as the original 
Founders and late Owners of E.M.G. Gramophones, Mr. Phillips and myself wish to make 
it quite clear, that we have had no connection whatever with any alteration or additions made 


to any of our old models subsequent to March 1930. 
(‘Ltt 


The Expert Challenges the Gramophone World ! 


The “ Expert”? is far ahead of any other gramophone on the market; various Patented fea- 
tures incorporated in its design ensure that it will always remain so. 

Apart from the salient fact that every “Expert” model is ‘ made by an Idealist and 
Tuned by a Musicran”’, every “ Expert” is an Individual Creation, differing entirely 
from any production of a Ltd. Co., or in fact any mass production gramophone. 


[ADVERTISEMENTS xxiy 








Each“ Expert” is designed and tuned as a Complete Unit—it isnot a Compromise, 
an Afterthought, or a Panic Measure ! 


No “Expert” will ever be altered in any way, because the “ Expert” is founded upon accepted, 
simple, fundamental principles of sound reproduction which are unalterable, 1.e. The 


Logarithmic Formulae, the absence of S bends 1n the horn, and the goose-neck tone 
arm (which folds flat) fitted with Quincke tube type adjustable air filter. S type tone 
arms were tested by us and discarded in 1929. These are the reasons why each 


“ Expert” model is ““ Final,” and each in its class reaches the highest standard of repro- 
duction to which the acoustic gramophone will ever be able to attain. 


It 1s a very significant fact that in these days of mass production and “ Easy Payments” 
the Real Music Lover prefers to pay cash for an “ Expert”? model, rather than obtain 
inferior reproduction upon “ Deferred Payments ”’. 


These are Facts — Use your own Judgment ! 


‘Prices from £17 10s. 


Write for particulars 


55 Rathbone Place, btet Ge. 
Oxford Street, W.1 eo) 
Telephone: Museum 7307 
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Brilliant “December 


BROADCAST 
J). RECORDS J. 


BROADCAST “TWELVE” 


Sophie Tucker & Jack Hulbert 


Brilliantly realistic numbers, exclusive:y recoriei in the Winter Garden Theatre—and conveying the 
real atmosphere of the Thea re 
SOPHIE TUCKER, with TED SHAPIRO, and the WINTER GARDEN THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Sydney Baynes 
519 5 Follow a Star. } That’s Where the South Begins. } 5 196 
I Never can think of the Words. ‘ If your kisses can’t hold the man you love. 
WINTER GARDEN THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
JACK HULBERT and BETTY DAVIES (Duets) (Conducted by Sydney Baynes). 
with the Winter Garden Theatre Chorus and {nig a Star Overture, introducing the 








Orchestra. (Conducted by Sydney Baynes.) ular numbers from the Show. 
5197 J The First Week-end in June. BIDGOOD’S SYMPHONIC DANCE'+5198 
Don’t Wear your Heart on your Sleeve. BAND, playing Selection of Sophie 
Tucker’s Songs in “ Follow a Star.” 


SUPER DANCE POPULAR CLASSIC 


MARIUS B. WINTER AND HIS DANCE ORCH. CHARLES ANCLIFFE AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
The King’s Horses (And the King’s Men) Ancliffe Waltz Favourites (Intro. : ‘‘ Nights 
2594 Fox-Trot of Gladness,” etc., etc. 5199 
My Future Just Passed (from “Safety in Vienna! Vienna! (New Viennese Waltz, 
Numbers ”’) Fox-Trot with vocal refrain) Ancliffe-Foss. 
THE MANHATTAN MELODYMAKERS. 


My Baby Just Cares for Me Fox-Trot 
2595 | THEA PHILLIPS AND GUY MARSHALL 


WITH FULL CHORUS AND Se nen 
March of the Grenadiers (from ‘* The 15201 


A Girl Friend of a Boy Friend of Mine 
h from ‘*‘ Whoopee ”’) Fox-Trot 
7 BOYS 


rou’ Fox-Trot 
2597 { xistine Quick-Step 


Love Parade ’’). 4 
The Ranger’s Song (from “‘ Rio Rita ’’). 


V/3 - BROADCAST RECORDS - 1/3 


SANDY POWELL (Comedian). WURLITZER ORGAN AT MADAME TUSSAUD'S 
( The Lost Policeman turns up Again (On) CINEMA. Played by EDWARD O’HENRY (With 
625: Night Duty) (Humorous Sketch). Parts Vocal and Piano Effects). 
( rand 2. J Falling in Love Again (from “‘ The Blue ) 
BOBBIE COMBER (Comedian) (with Orchestral { * » 630 
ccompaniments). 
626 Slippery Sam the Stoker. 
Let’s All have a Sing Song. BAND OF H.M. WELSH GUARDS. 
BOB AND ALF PEARSON (Duets, with Bob at Baby Parade. Fema y 631 
the Piano). The Merry Peal. de Livrai 


Angel ’’). 
On the Sunny-side of the Street ) 


HAL SWAIN AND HIS BAND. 


Great Day Fox-Trot 
Without a Song (both from “‘ Great Day ”’) 632 
Fox-Trot 


Intro.: ‘‘ The Man who Broke the Bank 
628 at Monte Carlo.” 
Part 2—Intro. : ‘‘ Pack up your Troubles,” 
etc. 


(Memories for the Fireside. Part a 


A | F h December Lists 


MABEL CONSTANDUROS AND CHRISTMAS SERVICE Recorded in 
MICHAEL HOGAN, ST. MARY-LE-BOW, CHEAPSIDE 
637 Santa Claus at the Bugginses. (The Rector, Choir and Organist). 

Parts 1 and 2. Christmas Service. Part 1—‘*O 
CHOIR AND CONGREGATION Come all ye Faithful,” Responses, 
OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 5194 “ Lord’s Prayer,” “A Babe lies in 
Good Christian Men Rejoice. the Cradle,” ‘‘Good Christian Men 
640 { Wit Shepherds Watched their } Rejoice,” -Collect, Lesson, The 
Flocks by Night. Grace, “ Hark, the Herald Angels.” 


INK é ONY, 
Bt ACA Y 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANOFORTE. 

Vladimir Horowitz (H.M.V., 10in., DA1140, 6s.) plays a 
Capriccio in F minor by Dohnanyi, and Valse Oubliée by 
Liszt. He covers the ground neatly in the Liszt, and the 
recording gives a good deal of warmth. His touch is slightly 
brittle, but its singing quality is not given much scope in these 
pieces. The Dohnanyi is a first-class scherzo of the pleasantly 
diabolical type. This composer is neglected. H.M.V. did 
one of his quartets, and Columbia, earlier, a sonata. I wish 
someone would do another, besides an orchestral work—the 
F sharp minor Suite, for instance. He is a composer well 
worth cultivating, and I hope Horowitz will let us have more of 
his piano pieces, and also let us hear him (the player) in music 
of other types. This first record shows his fine capacity to get 
about cleanly and colourably. 

I have not heard Niedzielski in the flesh. His plum record, 
H.M.V. C1993, 4s. 6d., contains a transcription of J. Strauss’s 
Thousand and One Nights Waltz, and a Legend by Rozycki, 
one of the younger Polish group of which Szymanowski (who 
should be recorded) is the best known member. He has written 
five operas and other big things; but Grove knows him not. 
I am afraid that, now that so many Strauss waltzes are 
recorded by orchestras, there is not much fun in hearing a piano 
transcription of one. It sounds very old-fashioned and rather 
tame, though this player throws it about ably. The best part 
about that side is the recording of the piano, which is exception- 
ally good. The Legend must be an early piece, for Rozycki has 
gone into curious harmonic ways in such of his music as I have 
heard. This is quite a slight work, near enough in style to 
Rachmaninov in the middle to pass as a relation of some of the 
easier Preludes, and beginning and ending in the simplest 
drawing-room tuneful manner. Again the recording is notable, 
and [ like this player’s style. He should come again, with some 
more of his countrymen’s music. (I presume, from his name, 
that he is a Pole.) 

Irene Scharrer is not very well served in the material she 
records. Though she does so rarely, she avoids the big things 
we want. .This time it is Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso, done on Col. DB306, 3s. This Christmas-tree 
music comes prettily off, with an equable tone, just a little 
hard in places, but so well directed and controlled that one hears 
the music at its best—so I feel; though some might like their 
Mendelssohn more sentimentally served up. 

Mark Hambourg plays Beethoven’s Pathetic Sonata on two 
4s. 6d. records, C2051-2 (9s.). The title, in this connection, 
has double meaning. I have just been reading a magazine 
article in which Mr. Hambourg’s facial resemblance to 
Beethoven is dwelt upon. I cannot feel that this was quite a 
nice thing to do. Those who want a general impression of the 
music can get it here well enough, but if subtlety of thought 
and fine perfection of detail, meaning, and especially build, 
are sought, they must be looked for, not on the face of things, 
but in the heart. I venture again to ask some company to 
seek an interpreter meet for Beethoven, and ask him to record 
half a dozen sonatas. The piano tone is very largely pleasing 
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here, though it has little depth. As in Mr. Hambourg’s recent 
records, the recording has a good measure of truth. Another 
of his dises is B3638 (10in., 3s.), whereon are a Novelette by 
Poulenc and d’Erlanger’s Etude Concertante No. 2. Poulenc 
is or was supposed to be a bit of a terror, though I have almost 
always found him harmless and rather childish ; but this piece 
has not a strange note in it—it is the simplest kind of drawing- 
room or teaching piece, of no note whatever. Perhaps it is an 
early leaf. The d’Erlanger study is even more a piece of 
maiden’s music. ‘‘Ermyntrude is going in for her exam. next 
month ; do you think she will pass?’’ She may, but I doubt 
if Mr. d’Erlanger’s music will. Even a study may have 
ideas. In this record Mr. Hambourg’s lack of tonal depth is 
observable. 


ORGAN. 

Marcel Dupré plays on H.M.V. D1898, 12in., 6s. 6d., the 
Variations from Widor’s Fifth Symphony—teally one of a 
series of suites. This movement is a great favourite at organ 
recitals. It presents difficult problems in registration for 
recording. Not all the contrapuntal detail comes out, though 
M. Dupré in former records has shown how clear he can be. 
The Alexandra Palace organ is not so well fitted for giving us 
the clean edge and the inner voice as the Queen’s Hall one. 

The tune does not change much, however, and so it is not 
difficult to tell broadly what is going on. There is good excite- 
ment in the music and playing, though I do not think the 
variations, organically, a great piece of work. I should like 
to hear what can be done with those in Widor’s ninth symphony. 

G. Taalben Ball was not wise to play Finlandia on the organ 
(H.M.V., C2038, 4s. 6d.). The Alexandra Palace instrument 
echoes absurdly, whilst providing plenty of sterling organ tone, 
well carried over to us in the record; but we want Sibelius 
(and lots of him) in his proper medium. There are records of 
this orchestral piece already. What, then, is the point in 
putting out a version of it which cannot possibly do the music 
justice? But the recording, apart from the matter mentioned, 
is so rich in colour and volume that those who do not consider 
other factors of artistry will like it. 

VIOLIN. 

Kreisler pursues 
the rosy path— 
financially, if not in 
the highest sense 
‘artistically. This 
month his  trifles 
are The Old Re- 
frain (composer not 
named), and Mid- 
night Bells, from 
Heuberger’s The 
: Opera Ball. He has 
made both arrangements, and is accompanied by Michael 
Raucheisen, who gives sufficient support. Heuberger, engineer, 
conductor, critic, author and teacher, produced The Opera 
Ball in 1898. The amiable waltz theme from it bespeaks its 
day. Neither this tune nor the other, which is poorer, has 
the least excuse for taking up room on one’s shelves. I wish 
someone could tell me what is happening to Kreisler. His 
playing does not change, but surely his artistic sense is sadly 
altered. I grieve for this decline, for I once thought him a 
realartistallthrough. Thenumberis H.M.V.DA1138(10in., 6s.). 

On Decca T134 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Leon Zighera plays Bach’s 
Air on the @ string, in Wilhelmj’s arrangement, and a pretty 
Gavotta Variata, described as by ‘‘ Pugnani-Corelli”’ (a little 
odd to put the arranger first). He does not fail to make his 
points, rather demonstratively, but with practised ease. The 
style suits the older posturings better than Bach’s solid 
sufficiency, which needs no over-protesting. In both sides 
his tone is well recorded, even to what I take it (though I 
have never seen him play) are certain inequalities of tone 
which rather disturb his melodic line. 











W. R. ANDERSON. 
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COLUMBIA ‘“RIGOLETTO ” ALBUM 


Welcome, little stranger! As usual, Rigoletto slips in quietly, 
making his modest entry without fuss, preceded by his betters 
—-if his betters they really be. He was always a weakling 
at the start. Says Arthur Pougin: “It was not without 
trouble that Rigoletto succeeded in seeing the footlights ; for 
@ moment it was despaired of.’’ Censured by the Austrian 
Government on account of its political allusion (the subject 
was derived from Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’amuse), it only 
squeezed its way into the Fenice at Venice with the aid of a 
changed title and the well-kept secret of the tune of La donna 
é mobile, which the tenor Mirate had sworn not even to hum 
or try at rehearsal until the last moment before the production. 
Then, of course, came “a perfect triumph, as spontaneous as 
possible,’ with the public on leaving the theatre humming the 
words and the music of the canzone, and, next day, “all Venice 
mad over it.” 

That was in 1851. In fact, Rigoletto got to most places in 
the fifties, but at Paris only to the Théatre des Italiens. Not 
until years after the production of Aida was it admitted to the 
stage of the Grand Opéra (1885), with Lassalle and Krauss 
as the Jester and his daughter. By then it had been a favourite 
of thirty years’ standing at Covent Garden. Given a fair 
chance and left to itself, Rigoletto can be relied upon to hold 
its own with any of Verdi’s operas. Similarly, this newest 
Columbia. album may be trusted to equal in popularity the 
Traviata, the Trovatore, and Aida, which have preceded it 
(though I am not sure that I ought to include 7'rovatore among 
the “‘ complete operas ’’). Speaking for my own part, I will 
only say that I consider the story of Rigoletto, like that of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, as peculiarly adapted for gramophonic 
purposes; it is easy to follow, clear and straightforward | in 
dramatic treatment, and should not even be puzzling as to the 
final scene, where the principal characters are supposed to be 
separated by a garden wall. 

The opera has been recorded at Milan (on fifteen 12in. 
dises, DX139-153) under the direction of Cav. Lorenzo 
Molajoli, with the co-operation of the entire orchestra and 
chorus of La Scala. The principal parts are distributed as 
follows :—Rigoletto, Riccardo Stracciari; Gilda, Mercedes 
Capsir; Duca di Mantova, Dino Borgioli; Sparafucile, 
Ernesto Dominici ; Maddalena, Anna Masetti Bassi ; Giovanna, 
Ida Mannarini; I1 Conte di Monterone, Duilio Baronti ; 
Marullo, Aristide Baracchi; Borsa, Guido Uxa; Conte di 
Ceprano, Eugenio Dall’Argine; Contessa di Ceprano, Ida 
Mannarini 


A glance at these names will suffice to indicate an unusually 
strong ensemble, and happily the recording is, on the whole, 
worthy of the performance. I have said before and I once 
again reiterate my opinion that the Italians are quite ex- 
ceptionally gifted in the art of maintaining the continuity, 
the vitality, the atmosphere of a living drama, amid the 
uninspiring environment of an empty hall or theatre and 
in front of the tell-tale microphone. The sole fault I have to 
find with this otherwise fine reproduction is one that the 
ordinary listener would not be likely to observe, much less 
find detract from his complete enjoyment: I refer to the 
vagaries, human or mechanical, imposed by that strange 
instrument, the amplifier. It reminds me of the “ spot light ” 
in a ballet or a revue. It follows the star performers when 
they come into prominence, and at other times relegates 
them to the comparative naturalness which I infinitely prefer. 
Rigoletto and the Duke, with Gilda here and there, are especially 
selected for this kind of treatment, and it is curious to note 
how the voice changes character as the “spot light” is put 
on or taken off. I could name the instances in which these 
contrasts occur, but it is scarcely worth while ; they are not 
marked enough to interfere seriously with one’s enjoyment 
of some very first-rate singing. 

The opening scene is efficiently and consistently done, 
Dino Borgioli and Stracciari coming out especially well. 
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The subsequent colloquy between Rigoletto and Sparafucile 
is heightened in effect by the unusual clarity of the accom. 
panying ’cello solo. The Pari siamo is splendid all through, 
the last part of the scene with Gilda inaugurating a series of 
duets that are of unusual excellence. Mercedes Capsir sings 
Caro nome delightfully, reminding me of her best work in the 
Traviata album. Her D flat is a lovely note. The chorus, 
Zitti, zitti, owes much to the absence of the amplifier, and the 
whole of the Abduction finale is equally: fortunate, with 
resultant good effect. The idea of Rigoletto’s interpolated 
calls for Gilda was a capital one, imparting realism to the 
episode. In Act II Stracciari sings very finely throughout the 
long scenes with the courtiers and his daughter; one often 
wishes that the latter’s attack of high notes were as clean and 
sure as his. Bar this, her Tutte le feste is admirable. But 
the real gems of the performance are reserved for the last act, 
After Borgioli’s superb La donna é mobile we get the famous 
quartet (on two dises) and, by dint of carefully following 
the text, the individual dramatic intent of each of the various 
voices can be clearly perceived. (A soft needle here will, 
however, vastly improve the tone quality and the dynamic 
effect.) The music of the tempest and the trio, with a glorious 
Maddalena to the fore, lead up splendidly to the ultimate 
catastrophe. We never hear this music to equal advantage 
in the theatre ; nor do we often get at all the beautiful duet 
for the father and daughter after he has opened the sack and 
ascertained the full tragedy of his belief in Monterone’s curse. 
The whole scene caps the climax on a highly creditable 
achievement. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 


wh fw 

Opera in England 

The news on November 15th that ‘‘ an arrangement has 
been made between the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate, Ltd., 
and the B.B.C. for carrying out a scheme of Grand Opera 
production over a number of years ” and that “ arrangements 
are in course of being completed for the participation of 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the Imperial League of Opera”? must 
have made nearly everyone in the country, whether interested 
in opera or not, say what we felt inclined to say—‘ Well, 
isn’t that exactly what I have always been saying ought to 
be done about it! ’’ And when the Government’s support for 
five years was announced, Chaliapine, arriving from Paris, 
expressed all our feelings in his radiant excitement at the news. 

So ends a long period of effort and doubt and dismay and 
further effort, and in so far as we—or you—have contributed 
something to the steady pressure of public opinion let us 
congratulate ourselves on the result without belittling the 
great services of diplomacy and courage that the actual 
negotiators of these arrangements have given to the public 
and especially, if one may be singled out from many, let us 
pay tribute to Mrs. Philip Snowden. 
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OPERATIC 
LEILA BEN SEDIRA (soprano).—Bell Song from Lakmé 


(Delibes). In French. Orch acc., conducted by Maurice 
Frigara. Parlo. E11074, 12in., 4s. 6d. : 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Du bist der Lenz from Die 
Walkiire and Isoldes Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. acc., conducted by Dr. 
Weissmann. Parlo. R20122, 12in., 6s. 6d. 2 

ELISABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—Michaela’s Air from 
Carmen (Bizet) and One Fine Day from Madame Butterfly 
(Puccini). In German. Orch. acc., conducted by Dr. 
Weissmann. | Parlo. R20123, 12in., 6s. 6d. se 

DANIELLE BREGIS (soprano).—Mon coeur soupire and 
Air de Suzanne from Les Noces de Figaro (Mozart). In 
French. Orch. ace. Decca T133, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARION ANDERSON (contralto).—Love, come to my aid 
and Softly awakes my heart from Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns). In English. Orch. ace., conducted by 
Lawrance Collingwood. H.M.V. ©2047, l2in., 4s. 6d. ~ 

KOLOMAN VON PATAKY (tenor).—Fairer than the lily from 
The Huguenots (Meyerbeer) and Like a dream from 
Martha (Flotow). In German. Orch. acc., conducted by 
Julius Priiwer. Polydor 95373, 12in., 6s. 6d. ; 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Come un bel di di Maggio 
from Andrea Chénier (Giordani), in German, and In- 
gemisco from Requiem (Verdi), in Latin. Orch. ace., 
— by Julius Priiwer. Polydor 95354, 12in., 


6s 5 
JOSEF VON MANOWARDA (baritone).—-Die Fussreise, Wan- 
dering (Wolf) and Verborgenheit, Secrecy (Wolf). In 


German. 
10in., 3s. 
WALTER WIDDOP (tenor).—All hail, thou dwelling pure and 
lowly from Faust (Gounod) and Yes, let me like a soldier 
fall from Maritana (Wallace). In English. Orch. acc., 
conducted by Lawrance Collingwood. H.M.V. D1887, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 
_ Leila Ben Sedira.—I should surmise that this new singer is, 
like her name, of Eastern origin, and that, like her voice, she 
is extremely youthful. Neither supposition prevents her 
accent and method from being absolutely French nor her art 
from fascinating you by its delicacy and charm. Her head 
register has an outstanding sweetness and purity, well 
displayed as to its extraordinary compass by the Bell Song 
from Lakmé, in which part she must be wonderful. A slight 
tremolo is to be noticed all through the medium, but not 
sufficiently to be objectionable. Her technique is brilliant ; 
her staccato and shake impeccable ; the ease and facility of it 
all amazing. She sings two F’s in alt, one of them at the end 
& miracle that ought to be performed by the Queen of Night. 
The record, presumably from Paris, is remarkable for a total 
absence of the over-amplifying that mars more than one of the 
examples reviewed below. 
Lotte Lehmann.—Every Wagnerian excerpt recorded by 
this accomplished artist has a special value of its own that will 
one day be treasured as a precious model. Verb. sap. (Would 


Piano acc., Arpad Sandor. Polydor 23160, 


that some of her gifted predecessors, half forgotten now, I fear, 
had enjoyed the same privilege !). Of these two sides, I declare 
a slight preference for the Sieglinde, which is an unrivalled 
and unique specimen. The Isolde is good too; but I have 
heard it equally well done. 

Elisabeth Rethberg.—Michaela’s air sung in German compares 
moderately with the same given in the original French, and, 
despite her refined, elegant delivery, I doubt whether it can 
be said that Elisabeth Rethberg overcomes the obstacle of 
language in this instance. Still, her tone is of exquisite 
quality, and the mezza voce which she employs so generously 
both here and in One Fine Day lends a peculiar charm to each 
theme in turn. Anyhow, though, her.singing sounds more 
free, more dramatic, in the Puccini air than in the Bizet, and 
perhaps it is as well that, as in the case of the preceding record, 
by buying one dise you buy both pieces. 

Danielle Brégis.—Here one listens to a Cherubino and a 
Susanna with a pretty voice and nice expression, but not a 
very strong sense of style. Nor is the tone quite steady or 
even or free from roughness. The French words are accurately 
pronounced, but they might be more distinct. 

Marion Anderson._—The advertisements describe — this 
exponent of the Dalila airs as a ‘“‘ new contralto.” I recognise 
the fact whilst wishing that she had brought to her task a 
trifle more variety of colour and feeling for contrast. It is 
the old story: a splendid organ and a tone that records 
beautifully, but, beyonds p’s and f’s or an occasional cres., 
not the slightest hint of the drama that lies behind these highly 
significant melodies. Singers with such fine voices have no 
right to take things so easily. And why do the strings always 
scrape so mercilessly through those introductory bars of 
Love, come to my aid? They sound dreadful ! 

Koloman von Pataky.—Although the syllables of his pre- 
sumably Hungarian name sound all awry, his combination of 
tone and words have anything but the same effect. In fact, 
his imperturbable smoothness constitutes one of his most 
conspicuous attributes, and with it is allied no small measure 
of power and sweetness of tone. He sings, moreover, with 
freedom and distinction, and masters cleverly the very real 
difficulties of Raoul’s air with viola obbligato from the first 
act of Les Huguenots. He has an extended range and finishes 
comfortably on the high A and B flat. In M’appari he is 
even more animated and effective, yet not over-sentimental. 
Altogether, a highly welcome addition to the Polydor list of 
robust tenors. 

Alfred Piccaver.—Concerning the rendering of the air from 
Andrea Chénier there is nothing fresh to be said. The beautiful 
Ingemisco from Verdi’s Requiem receives the luscious Italian 
tone-colour that it demands, but scarcely the requisite amount 
of religious fervour. The style in each example is essentially 
Piccaveresque, and readers are beginning to know exactly 
what that means. 

Josef von Manowarda.—This. new baritone-bass strikes 
me as being a pleasing rather than a highly accomplished 
singer. His voice may or may not be as big as it sounds 
(and it might rival Andrésen’s for volume, but certainly not 
for actual beauty or perfect control); anyhow, the style is 
sympathetic and fairly interesting. Of the two Wolf songs, 
Verborgenheit is the one in which the singer seems most at 
home. The tone of the piano is metallic. 

Walter Widdop.—The Yorkshire tenor is quite at his bste 
in these two old favourites. Thank goodness, he sings them 
both in his mother tongue and, what is more, leaves you in 
no doubt as to the identity of the language or the text. You 
hear his “‘ hail” tumbling gently upon the roof of Marguerite’s 
dwelling, and you realise that his breast has expanded for the 
ball on a high A of singular beauty, prior to his soldierly fall 
“upon some open plain.” ( Vide the late Mr. Fitzball, who 
meant no pun on his own name.) One’s mind boggles at the 
suggestion that these things could be better rendered, or 


even better recorded. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 
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(All B series, 10in. plum, 3s.). 


3553.—A. M. Henderson, organ: The Flowers o’ the Forest, 
and Fantasia on Scottish Airs (Arr. Henderson). 


3554.—John Edington, tenor: Bonnie Wee Thing, and Mary 
Morrison. 

3555.—Scottish Country Dance Orchestra, conducted by M. 
Diack: Strip the Willow, and Petronella. 

3556.—The same: Strathspeys and Reels. 

3557.—Pipe-Major W. Ross: Marches, Strathspey and Reel. 

3558.—The same: Four Marches. 

3559.—Tom Shaw, violinist, with piano: Famous Reels and 
Strathspeys. 


3560.—Philip Malcolm, baritone, with piano: Kirconnel Lea, 
and Johnny Cope. 

3561.—Frank Gordon, bass-baritone, with piano: When the 
kye comes hame, and Green grow the rashes, O. 

3562.—Margaret Barrett, soprano, with piano: O whistle and 
I’ll come to ye, and McLeod’s Galley. 

3563.—Alex Carmichael, baritone, with piano: The Deil’s 
awa’, The Piper o’ Dundee, and Ae Fond Kiss. 

3575.—Boyd Stephen, soprano, with piano : Wee Willie Winkie, 
and There’s nae luck. . 


3576.—The same: The Wee Cooper o’ Fife, and Willie’s rare. 

3577.—Glasgow Orpheus Choir: Corydon, arise (Stanford), and 
In going to my lonely bed (Edwards). 

3582.—Gordon Munroe, baritone, with piano: March of the 
Cameron Men, and Loch Lomond. 


3597.—New Mayfair Orchestra: Hieland Laddie. 


On the instrumental side this: Supplement provides ample 
variety of medium—organ, violin, orchestra and pipes. The 
spirit is now tender and deep, as in The Flowers, which Mr. 
Henderson plays with sober truth, recording equally well, and 
now gay, as in the heartening marches, leaping strathspeys and 
more sinuous reels, of which we have a good store on 3555-9. 
The first of these might be noted, specially by schools, outside 
Scotland as well as within it. Scots native dances have not 
been used in art works to the same extent as the English dances. 
Holst or Vaughan Williams might do the military band another 
good turn by arranging a suite (like the St. Pawl’s) from these 
tunes. One work I know which embodies the spirit of the 
Scots dances—Jeffrey Mark’s Scottish Suite for violins and 
piano, which received a Carnegie award. This might be worth 
recorders’ attention, and other composers could well study the 
ancient bagpipe music, the piobaireachd, now almost a lost 
art, but once of great elaboration. The form—a variation 
type developing in pace and power—should be a popular one. 
I ought perhaps to add that Pipe-Major Ross’s instrument 
comes quite within the chamber category, as here recorded, and 
that the Country Dance Orchestra is sufficiently pungent in tone 
to carry well out of doors. The singers are wisely chosen for 
sensibility rather than celebrity. Not one falls below the 
acceptable level there. If special value seems to me to rest 
in 3560, 3561, 3562 and 3582, that is not to declare that the 
others will fail to exhilarate and comfort the spirit of a cast- 
away Scot, and even of a Southron, if he be sympathetic. Mr. 
Munroe’s rhythm is worth marking. That is one great source 
of life and strength in native song. This time there is a 
scarcity of Hebridean examples, I note, the Lowlands having 
the bulk of the honours. The Glasgow Choir’s music does not 
rightly belong here, being English—one ancient and one modern 
example,—but its record is included for the sake of complete- 
ness. . Edwards’s exquisite little picture retains its candle-lit 
niche in memory as one of the tenderest achievements of a 
great age of the past. This interpretation of it is loving. 
Stanford’s song, one of his Elizabethan set (Boosey), is deftly 
touched off. One ofjthe Choir’s best records, this. 


DECCA SCOTS SUPPLEMENT 
(All blue, 10in., 2s.). 


F1933.—New Empire Orchestra: Selection of Scots Airs. 

F1934.—Helen Ogilvie, soprano: Hush a ba’ birdie, and Jock 
o’ Hazeldean. 

F1935.—Helen Ogilvie: O Sing to me the Auld Scots Sangs, 
Fine Flowers in the Valley, and The Sun Shines High. 

F1936.—George Scott, on the Accordion: Slaidburn March, 
and Selection of Hornpipes. 

F1937.—George Scott: Memories of Burns, and Piper’s One 
Step (various tunes). 

F1938.—Pipe-Major Taylor and Old Caledonians: Marches, 
Strathspeys and Reels. , 

F1939.—The Same: Cradle Song, and My Lodgings are on the 
Cold, Cold Ground. 

F1940.—Hector Gordon, comedian: Keep your eye on Mister 
McKie, and You’ll always meet a son of Bonnie 
Scotland. : 

F1941.—The Same: Sometimes I think I love Maggie, and 
Says I tae him, says I. ; 

F1962.—Tom Kinniburgh, bass: Willie’s gane to Melville 
Castle, and When I think on the Happy Days. 

F1962.—The same: Scotland yet, and Green grow the rashes, 0. 

F1968.—McKenzie Lang, tenor: Bonnie Wee Thing, and 0’ 
a’ the airts. 

F1969.—The same: Mary, and Jessie, the Flower o’ Dunblane. 


All the songs have pianoforte accompaniment. There is in 
these singers much of the homely spirit that happily distin- 
guishes the H.M.V. artists. Mr. Lang has the touch of fervour 
in his pleasant voice, and he curves his phrases. Mr. Kinni- 
burgh is hearty, but rhythmically not strong enough. Those 
pauses can be justified now and again, but the dwelling on a 
note or a rest is a device for sparing, not constant, use. The 
full tone will be liked by many. Not all the songs, of course, 
are folk-songs, or even very old songs. Mary, and Sometimes 
I think and the like, are simply drawing-room ballads with a 
Scots flavour. Miss Ogilvie is well worth hearing, for the 
sympathy which she rouses in us by the simple use of a steady, 
sweet tone. Most of her songs are in the pure tradition. I 
recommend these two dises in particular. The small orchestra 
is a little rough, but that is no great matter, when their lively 
tunes have a sprightly impulse that shows that the old wish 
‘*Weel may your elbuick jink an’ diddle”’ has come true. 
Annie Laurie, though, glooms, by reason of the slow pace. 
There is an agreeable un-named singer in this record (1933). 
The accordion’s Slaidburn March is described as by Rimmer. 
It is certainly not a Scots piece, but an ordinary poorish brass 
band march, and what it is doing here I don’t know. The 
hornpipes and the song arrangements jog alone well enough, 
but the right instrument for traditional tunes is either the 
bagpipe or the fiddle. Apparently Pipe-Major Taylor has a 
small band of brothers with him. It is not necessary to remind 
Southrons that a little bagpiping is usually found sufficient by 
those who have no special associations with the things it brings 
to mind. Mr. Gordon does not over-exhilarate me, though he 
puts out his thinnish material wellenough. What has happened 
to Scots comic songs? Or is it only we who are blasés? The 
recording is well up to the price-level. My fibre did not stand 
up too well in one or two of the discs, but that may have been 
due to the needle itself, or an odd bad spot in my copies. 


. 





Have you heard 
TOM KINNIBURGH and “FREENS”’ 
In A New Year's Party? 
It’s on Imperial, 2350, 1s. 6d. 
For Auld Lang Syne. 
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--- Simply perfect 


d s 
| cant believe >Y 
it cost only - 


But it did. And every fortnight 
Decca issues dozens of records 
just as good. Here are a few of 
many that will help to give you 
a really bright and jolly 
Christmas. 


DECCA DECEMBER 
RECORDS 


Frank Titferton 
(Tenor, with Orchest. Aceomp.) 
Onaway ! Awake, Beloved atte Teviee) 


hemian 
12 inch 3/6 


K.543 | When Other Lips (from “ 
Girl ”’) 


Horace Stevens 
(Baritone, with Orchest. Accomp.) 
K.544 { Zhe Village Blacksmith (Weiss) 

, The Windmill (Nelson) 12 inch 3/6 
The Commodore Gold Medal Orchestra 
conducted by Joseph Muscant 
(R ded at the C Theatre, Hammersmith) 

F.2037 Liebesfreud (Kreisler) 
" The Two Guitars (Horlick, arr. Katzman) 
Tom Jones and His Orchestra 
at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne 
F.2012 { Mis nonette (Friml], arr. Hinriche) 

7 Passionelle (Passional Idyl) (Razigade) 
Lesley Duff (Soprano), Freda Townson (Contralto) 
Steuart Wilson (Tenor), Richard Wa’son (Bass) 
(With Piano. — u 





Nursery Rhymes t— (1) Lullaby 

F.2019 @), Willie Winkie @) ys nel (6) Thomas 

; Annis (8) The White Pater Noster 
cw, rd Davies) 


Write for complete Decca List to Dept. 236, 
THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., 
1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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emc. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES L™: 
“The Company of Gramophiles—Experts in Design & Service” 


cater for every requirement of 
the discerning gramophone user, 
and offer in generous measure 
their experienced advice and 
assistance on any musical or 
technical gramophone problem. 





We will pack and send 


your Christmas presents 
to any address and gladly advise 
upon the choice of records, etc. best recording Se 

‘mmediareyy Title 














cAn E.M.G. Hand-made Soundbox 
will improve most gramophones 


i many hundreds of music lovers an E.M.G. Soundbox has been their first introduction to réallpy. good: results. - 

They make fibre playing (and record saving) possible. We send gladly on approval, and rely upon yotir judg- 

ment of the results—there is no obligation to py — ee of your gramophone. E.M.G. Soundboxes 
cost /- an ° 


A chance you should not miss—The famous Mark X 
Hand-made Gramophone at REDUCED PRICES 


A limited number of these splendid instruments, taken in 
part exchange for the Mark Xa, or which we are selling for 
our customers, are available. Offered (subject to being » 
unsold). Early application is advised, for they are selling 
very quickly. 





























E.M.G. ACCESSORIES 
for Christmas Gifts 
THE DRY-AIR FIBRE BOWL.—In this ’ THE CENTRELOCK is a most ingenious 
artistic moulded bow] with airtight lid may be a “gadget.” It saves the difficulty usually 
stored a large supply of fibres, The chemical it S35 experienced with records having a too large 
contains Keeps fibre: in the perfect condition so spindle hole. Fitted over the motor spindle ic 
necessary to good reproduction and avoidance ensures correct centreing and locks the record 
of breakdowns. 6/6 post free. - in position. 1/3 post free. 
¢ RECORD ALBUMS (designed to prevent warping) in Brown,.Green, Blue, Red or Black, to hold 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 12 
£ Records (12 record capacity, Blue only). Prices from 2/- (orders value 10/- post free). 
E.M.G. FOR FINEST’ FIBRES. White or Treated—they THE BOOK OF The authoritative little book deals 
stand up to the heaviest recordinzs and give a clean, power- THE FIBRE with every fibre problem, and is 


ful and natural reproduction. A sixpenny sample pa-ket will invaluable to every gramophone urer. 
prove their worth. Prices: White, 2/- 100; Treated, 3/6 100. NEEDLE Post free 44d. Get a copy to-day. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LID. 
11, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2 


(Behind Prinze; Theatre) (Temple Bar 6453) 
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SONGS 


One of the most striking records so far this month is an 
eighteenpenny Sterno (508), by an Italian tenor, Francesco 
Odoli, who can and does give us real, clean, sober singing, rare 
enough nowadays, and has a good voice. Lwuoghi sereni e cari 
(Land ever calm and peaceful), by the Frenchman Donaudy, is a 
song worth listening to; the other is Crescenzo’s Luna mia 
(Moonlight and You). The H.M.V. list is headed by a Handel 
record of Walter Widdop (tenor) (D1886, 6s. 6d.); Sound an 
alurm (from Judas) and Thou shalt break them, with its recitative 
He that dwelleth (The Messiah), are both very telling, but the 
orchestral accompaniment to the second is not as good as 
Handel’s, and is a little ragged, and the measure on that side 
would be short for a ten-incher, so that one doubts the price. 
Cells and Route marchin’ (B3629, 3s.) are two more settings by 
Peter Dawson himself (as ‘“‘ McCall’’), perhaps as apposite as 
Boots, but definitely tawdry. On B3630 Dawson gives 
Brothers of the Empire (Helmore and Thayer) and Lamb’s 
The Volunteer Organist solidly and clearly enough. 

Among later H.M.V. arrivals, Essie Ackland (contralto, 
C2060, 4s. 6d.) makes the fine record one expects, with organ, 
for those to whom Christmas means The Holy City (Adams) or 
The Better Land (Cowen), or both ; McCormack (DA1135, 6s.) 
has a luscious waltz, Song of the night, and a typical film song, 
The gateway of dreams; Robeson is his unchanging, richly 
resonant, solidly sensitive, self in Poor old Joe and Old folks at 
home (Swanee River) (B3664, 3s.), and My old Kentucky home 
(Foster) and Ol Man River (B3653); Walter Glynne (tenor) 
gets more than most singers out of Eileen Alannah (Thomas) 
and Come back to Erin (Claribel) (B3645). Each of the last 
four records has orchestral accompaniment, worthy of H.M.V., 
except for some slightly strident, pinched violin tone. 

In the Columbia list, Muriel Brunskill’s But the Lord is 
mindful of His own (from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul) (DX156, 
4s. 6d.) will join the front rank of oratorio records, in spite of a 
few small faults. The first ought to have been avoidable ; 
the recitative, And he journeyed, starts unaccompanied, and 
when the accompaniment (organ) enters, it is a little sharper 
than the voice. The recitative should not be quite like the 
aria (or arioso) in expression, and Bow down might perhaps be a 
little more commanding—perhaps with a little more attack. 
But Miss Brunskill’s full and beautiful contralto is heard at its 
best, and she makes this rather conventional, certainly con- 
ventionalised, music sound very beautiful. Also for Gounod’s 
There is a green hill she does more than I have ever before 
heard, though not always dead in tune. On the strength of 
DB299 (3s.), though a very different record, we must admit 
Harry Dearth as a real artist. His Old Barty (Grant) is one of 
the most irresistible, quietly comical things I’ve heard, and full 
of the goodwill that we all indulge once a year, at this time. 
Notice the effect of long phrasing even here ; and Dearth’s full 
use of his fine voice only adds subtly tothe humour. The bulls 
wont bellow (Butcher and Hocking) is worth having. Need I 
say how telling is Norman Allin’s King Charles (Browning and 
Maude Valerie White) (DB300). His singer is a much quieter 
(inwardly), simpler fellow, but perhaps no less resolute than Roy 
Henderson’s, with whose Tommy Lad this record also affords 
direct, not dissimilar comparison this month. Doris Vane 
(DX157) sings The songs my mother sang straightforwardly ; 
her The Kerry Dance (Molloy) would be very good, but I hardly 


_men and Drinking (In cellar cool) (F1988). 
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feel it really excited in the one part, regretful in the other. 
Dame Clara Butt continues a lavish output, and generally has 
something unexpected for us. On PX3 (8s. 6d.), Husheen 
(Fahy and Needham) is hardly successful, but in Yonder 
(Teschemacher and Oliver), with organ and piano, one feels 
how glorious it must be to pour out this almost unique voice, 
especially its upper notes like tempered steel. PB6-8 (6s. 
each), for the titles of which J must refer you to Columbia lists, 
are moderately successful, generally on one side more than the 
other. Besly’s For a Birthday (to words by Elton) on PB8, 
less flighty than his wont, seems attractive. Whether it is 
really out of the ordinary, and really successful, I am not yet 
prepared to say definitely. If you want The miner's dream of 
home (Godwin and Dryden) and The song of the thrush (Hastings 
and Le Brunn), try Trevor Watkins and Trio (men), with 
orchestra (DB213). The orchestral bird is exceptionally 
realistic, but isn’t it a nightingale? Francis Russell (tenor) 
and Double Vocal Quartet, with organ, in the Central: Hall, 
Westminster, give such an interpretation of The Lost Chord 
that one almost feels one had never really heard the song 
before. But once or twice it is almost ruined, and I consider 
The Holy City is quite ruined, by, apparently, amplification. 
The special arrangements of these (on DX128) are by Batten. 

The Decca list is in its way as strong as usual. Dale Smith 
and the Westminster Singers (F 1946) are at two shillings 
rivalling Stuart Robertson and his colleagues (for whom see 
Choral reviews)—indeed, their Little Brown Jug is as infectious 
as anything those H.M.V, singers have done, though the piano 
is not quite so brilliant. Their Clementine elso is very good. 
Richard Watson, who seems a very good bass indeed, and should 
try Purcell, gives us a quite distinctive Down among the dead 
On F1947 he is 
joined by that good tenor, Frank Titterton, in The Larboard 
Watch (Williams) and Love and War (Cook). Jean Ross may 
make the best of all soprano Lowland Scots records ; here 
(F 1973) is a charming Comin’ thro’ the rye (simply but effectively 
arranged by Grenville Smart), and Annie Laurie, Roy 
Henderson (F'1987) sets the finest example I remember hearing 
to singers of songs of doubtful quality. His Tommy Lad and 
The Blind Ploughman, especially the first, are almost sublimated. 

In the Edison Bell Winner (2s.) list is Beryl Costello, a 
soprano with a very pleasing voice, which here she has a trick 
of frequently pinching. Even so, you may find her, and her 
accompanist’s, Cyril Scott’s Blackbird’s Song more winsome 
than any earlier record of it. With it (on 5173) is A brown bird 
singing (R. Barrie and Haydn Wood). Morlais Morgan, with 
his fine bass-barytone, has made a rousing record (5169) of 
The Bandolero (Leslie Stuart), though it has little suavity, and 
a very fair one (on the same disc) of The Floral Dance (Katie 
Moss). The orchestra is remarkable for a two-shilling disc. 
His Edison Bell Radio record, 1392 (1s. 3d.), with C. D. Smart 
(organ), of The Lost Chord and The Holy City is a real, un- 
mistakable bargain. 

Two more Decca records: K543 (3s. 6d.), Frank Titterton 
with orchestra in an Onaway / Awake, Beloved (from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha}—very good, and should certainly be com- 
pared with Glynne’s (H.M.V.), though neither is ideal— 
Titterton’s needs more abandon, rise and fall—and a telling 
When other lips (from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl); K544, Horace 
Stevens with orchestra showing how a really fine singer makes 
all the difference in The Village Blacksmith (Weiss) and The 
Windmill (Nelson)—likely to remain quite the best record of 
each song. 

Two more Edison Bell Winners : 5170, something of a bargain, 
as Wilfrid Hudson’s Take a pair of sparkling eyes (from The 
Gondoliers) and So fare thee well (from Doris) will please, and 
the orchestra is excellent, sonorous, probably the full one 
scored for; on 5172, Enrique Gonzales (tenor) shows many an 
English singer how to sing English, and is efficient throughout, 
sometimes more, in Maire, My Girl (Casey and Aitken) and 
For you alone (O’Reilly and Geehl), with excellent, sonorous 
piano, C. M. CRABTREE. 





CHORAL 


The only Christmas carol records that have reached me so 
far are almost throughout excellent, and genuine. The true 
carol is difficult to define: it is not necessarily a Christmas 
song, is even pre-Christian in origin ; it is not an anthem, nor 
yet a hymn, nor a sentimental partsong; it is, above all, 
simple and popular in spirit. The Westminster Abbey Choir 
(H.M.V. C2080, 4s. 6d.) is very nearly perfect (words moderately 
clear), and starts with an unforgettable Czech cradle-song of 
the Christchild, Rocking, which will be found in the wonderful 
Oxford Book of Carols (nearly all of which are obtainable 
separately). The other three are also very good, though the 
version of Sweet was the song is not as good as the more purely 
modal one in the O.B.C. The St. George’s Singers record 
(Columbia DB303, 3s.) is almost or quite as good—their three 
carols are all in the O.B.C., two in the English Carol Book. 
The Royal Choral Society (H.M.V. C2070) give a very good 
In dulei jubilo and Tchaikovsky’s Legend, though I think the 
first should, and even in Pearsall’s familiar and effective 
arrangement could, be a little quicker, more dancelike. The 
label says “‘ in Latin,” whereas of course it is the typical carol 
mixture of English and Latin. 

All the other obviously Christmas records are H.M.V. The 
Philharmonic Choir (D1876, 6s. 6d.) give us, with orchestra, 
an outstanding record of the Christmas music in The Messiah 
(Handel), from For unto us to Glory to God, omitting the 
Pastoral Symphony, which is to be found among H.M.V. 
orchestral records by the L.S.O., Elsie Suddaby singing the recita- 
tives beginning There were shepherds. Mr. Kennedy Scott, with 
superb response from his great Choir, is one of the two or three 
conductors who are making The Messiah live again. B3518 
(3s.) is different from any former record of the Temple Church 
Choir. How lovely are the messengers (from Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul), with organ, is really excellent, though I think the (usual) 
pace keeps the music still a little trite, and we still need more 
instrumental bass. A Walford Davies anthem is very good 
indeed, but perhaps not quite equal to a Columbia performance 
under Walford Davies himself (see below). I cannot regard a 
Westminster Cathedral Choir record (B3631) of Elgar’s Ave 
Verum and a Veni, Domine of Mendelssohn (Op. 39, No. 1) 
as a real success. The soloist sounds to have a completely 
hooty production, and all one can say in favour is that the 
general subdued, far-away effect is certainly faithful to the 
Cathedral, whether the recording was done there or not. 

A Stuart Robertson, Male Chorus, and Hely Hutchinson 
(piano) record, B3668, gives even more than their earlier ones, 
with each man actually impersonated in Widdicombe Fair, and 
a@ version of the other folk-song Richard of Taunton Deane 
still better and more catching than the more famous version. 
Everyone not utterly dead to these things simply has to have 
both this and Columbia DB308 (3s.), by Harold Williams and 
the B.B.C. Male Chorus, who, and even their pianist, run 
H.M.V. neck to neck, here in Clementine and Vilikins and his 
Dinah. 

Of other Columbia records, DX166 (4s. 6d.) is from §t. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Richard Baxter’s lovely hymn, 
Lord, it belongs not to my care, is sung by the Choir, set by 
Walford Davies himself, simply—we might call it a choir- 
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hymn. It is an attractive, interesting piece. Psalms 23 and 
121 are among the best chanting we have had ; 121, especially, 
to a chant by Walford Davies, takes us back nearer than ever 
to the true, vital chanting, plainsong as it really is. On DB301 
(3s.) the B.B.C. Wireless Chorus and Orchestra, under Stanford 
Robinson, are not far off—certainly nearer than any others to 
—my ideal choral Blue Danube (Johann Strauss); though 
I’m afraid I make little of their words (Craig). DB309 is an 
interesting record of the Rotorua Maori Choir of New Zealand, 
though it is difficult to know whether Pokarekare (A. Hill) and 
E Pare Ra (The Hon. Sir A. Ngata) are folk-songs ; if so, it is 
a great pity for them to be poorly Westernized. There is so:ne 
beautiful soft singing. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 





BAND RECORDS 


The supply of brass band records this year,has been very 
meagre but there are at least a couple which are worthy of 
mentioning again. The Decca Company’s issue of Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique (F1074-5) played by the Brighouse and 
Rastrick Band is still the event of the year in this department. 
Piano music (like organ music) arranges better for brass than 
does much orchestral music, whatever the purists may say, and 
I have nothing but admiration for these records. The arrange- 
ment is excellent, the playing is careful to the point of reverence, 
and the recording is good. I am also full of admiration for 
the spirit which actuated those responsible for these records. 
The other outstanding issue is Regal G9423, containing T'yne- 
side Tunes (comically misprinted Tyneside Times in the 
January number). This record signalises the return to the 
St. Hilda Professional Band of Mr. James Oliver (their old 
conductor) and the playing suggests that the band are over- 
joyed at the return to the fold of their old mentor and friend. 

The number of military band records is much greater and 
the selection is correspondingly more difficult. Of the bands 
which have made their recording début during the year the 
most noteworthy is the Italian Marine Band. Only one record 
has been issued so far—a Selection from The Merry Widow— 
and that was issued early in the year (H.M.V. C1737). I 
hope for other records by this band, for it has a nice warm tone 
and a light touch and is very ably directed. Another H.M.V. 
record of outstanding merit is that of a Selection from Florodora 
played by the Coldstream Guards Band (C1800). This is good 
and elastic playing and displays a fine bass department. 

A Selection from Florodora also constitutes one of the best 
cheap records of the year as played by the Welsh Guards 
Band on a Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ”’ (5123) and a good pair to it is a 
Selection of Leslie Stuart’s Songs played by the Life Guards 
Band on another Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve’ (5146). Other cheap 
records worthy of inclusion in a selected library are A 
Lightning Switch played by the Scots Guards Band (Radio 
1332) and Martial Moments played by the London Fire Brigade 
Band (Imperial 550). 

Whenever a survey of the best band records is made the 
Grenadier Guards Band is always prominent, and such is found 
to be the case when looking back over the year about to close. 
This band’s playing of Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav (Col. 
DX59) and the March of the Knights of the Holy Grail from 
Parsifal (Col. DX75) are undoubtedly two of the records of 
the year. The playing in each case is superb and the recording 
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is worthy of the occasion. Another good record from th® 
same band and company is No. DX34 containing a Selection 
from the Sylvia Ballet Suite. 

Playing and recording are also well matched in another 
Columbia record, by the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band this 
time, containing Hungary from Moszkowski’s From Foreign 
Parts and Le Réve Passe (DX46). This is in every way the 
best record produced by this famous band yet. 

Like several other bands the Royal Air Force Band have 
specialised to some extent on old musical comedies this year. 
The Geisha (Regal MX6) and The Country Girl (Regal MX10) 
Selections are particularly attractive and are brightly played 
and well recorded. 

Among the March records our old friends the Massed Military 
Bands of the Parlophone Company are well to the fore. The 
Children of the Regiment and Hapsburg (E6260) and The 
Thin Red Line and Punjaub (E6290) are all first class. A 
Zonophone record of Fatinitza and Old Comrades marches 
challenges comparison with the last-mentioned records very 
successfully, however—it is remarkable for its “punch” and 
clean volume—and there is also a fine record of Light of F'oot 
and With Sword and Lance played by the Grenadier Guards 
Band (Col. DB32). 

There is nothing startling in the new issues of the month. 
The Life Guards Band signalise their transfer to the Decca 
Company by recording their own Regimental Marches, Trot 
and Gallop and the Regimental Marches of the Royal Engineers, 
the Royal Army Service Corps and the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (F1986). Another Decca record (F1948) contains a 
jolly and brightly played Selection from H.M.S. Pinafore 
played by the Westminster Military Band. 

The Scots Guards Band have also turned to Sullivan for one of 
their new records. This is on one of the Gold Label long- 
playing records (5168) and The Mikado is the chosen opera 
this time. The same band also plays The Bells of Auld Lang 
Syne and Coronation Bells on a Radio record (1404) and the 
Scots Guards Pipers and Drummers play three Marches, 
a Strathspey, a Reel and the Retreat The Fields of Flanders 
on an ordinary Winner record (5174). 

The Welsh Guards Band play The Merry Peal and Baby 
Parade (Broadcast 631). This is a cheery record. 

Lastly, and the only brass band records this month, Black 
Dyke Mills Band (assisted by a chorus) play four popular 
hymns. All People that on Earth do dwell and How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds are on Radio 1406, and The Church’s 
One Foundation and Lead, Kindly Light are on Winner 5177. 

The late arrivals are three of the best records of the month. 
The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band make a good record of 
Rossini’s old war-horse Tancredi Overture (Col. DX155). 
The recording is excellent and the playing is neat and accurate, 
if a trifle deliberate and stiff-jointed. 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Band is promoted 
to 12in. rank, a promotion that is well earned. The first 
record of the new series (E11070) contains the popular 
Gladiator’s Farewell March and 1001 March. 

For their latest record the $t. Hilda Professional Band have 
enlisted the help of an organ, and the combination as heard 
in the Grand Marches from Aida and Tannhduser respectively 
(Regal MR199) is very effective. 


on 


Mimiature Scores 

The latest group of miniature scores (Eulenburg) received 
from Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb comprises two more Bach 
Cantatas, Nos. 50 and 65, with introductions by Arnold 
Schering; two Haydn Symphonies, No. 48 in C major (Maria 
Theresia) and No. 55 in E flat major (The Schoolmaster) ; 
Dvorak’s Scherzo capriccioso, Op. 66, which he conducted at 
the Crystal Palace in 1884; Symphony No. 4 in B flat minor 
by Max Trapp, the German composer (b. 1887), pupil of Paul 
Juon; and Kleine Lustspielsuite, Op. 37, by Hermann 
Wunsch. 


W. A. C. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


On Col. DB290 we have the felicity of hearing the Lener 
Quartet for 3s. It is a little curious that they choose to 
play transcriptions, not music written for the string quartet. 
The items are by Schubert—the Minuet from the Sonata in C, 
and the third Moment Musical. Their delicately pointed art 
is charmingly caught and conveyed in this disc. I hope it 
may be the beginning of a cheap series, and that we may have 
some reprints of the best movements from works they have 
already recorded in more expensive form, as well as fresh 
pieces ; but let them be real chamber music, please. 

On the last side of the Polydor Brahms Fourth is placed, 
unusually, a quartet movement—the Quasi Minuetto from 
Op. 51, No. 2 (95361, 12in., 6s. 6d.). The players are the 
Buxbaum Quartet (Eyle, Starkmann, Moravetz and Buxbaum). 
In ,Cobbett I find two of the names differently spelt, but 
transcribe here from the label. This, said to be “‘ an offspring 
of the Rosé Quartet,” has a rich, rather dark tone, the leader’s 
being often viola-like. Though p becomes mf more than 
once, and there is a tiny shade of intonational weakness, I 
like the treatment of this, one of Brahms’s best movements, 
delightful to any ear. 

W. R. A. 


on.) 
Too Late 


This month it is unusually important that the reviews 
should be up to date, and there are only a few of any conse- 
quence that have arrived too late for their proper reviewers. 
Briefly they are :— 


Orchestral. 

Overture and Pastoral Symphony from Handel’s Messiah, 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Sargent, H.M.V. 
C2071, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Fra Diavolo Overture (Auber), Milan Symphony Orchestra 
under Molajoli, Col. DX154, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Both of these are brilliant. 

The Bourgeois Gentleman (Richard Strauss) on five 
records, Polydor 95392-6, 12in., 6s. 6d., the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under the Composer. 


Chamber Music. 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata played by Huberman and 
Friedman, Col. LX72-75, 12in., 26s. in album. 

This must be left to W. R. A. next month. 


Vocal. 

Harold Williams in fine English renderings of Eri tu from 
Un Ballo in Maschera and the Credo from Otello, Col. 
DX158, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Suzanne Bertin in French renderings of Ah! fors’ é lu 
from La Traviata and the Polonaise from Mignon, Piccadilly 
5100, 10in., 2s. 

Isobel Baillie singing J/ Bacio and The Doll Song from 
Tales of Hoffmann in English, Col. DX165, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Richard Tauber in two mellifluous German airs from his 
operetta The Target, Parlo. RO20124, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

Blodwen Caerleon, contralto, in Caller Herrin’ and 
Three Fishers went sailing, Piccadilly 5101, 10in., 2s. 


€ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The King’s Record 


The H.M.V. mobile recording outfit again brought off a 
coup by recording His Majesty’s speech opening the Indian 
Conference on two sides of a 10in. record (RB3669, 3s.) and 
making a finished record in time for it to be broadcast in the 
General News the same evening, and sending matrices by air 
to India, so that the H.M.V. factory out there should not be 
delayed. These achievements are still in the nature of stunts 
instead of being matters of course, as they soon will be. 

Profits from sales go to charity. The recording is very good. 


Our Competition 

The first-fruits of THE GRAMOPHONE’S competition for sug- 
gested medleys appear in four December discs, The Smoking 
Concert (H.M.V. C2079), Still more Old Songs (C2082), Memories 
of Sullivan (C2073) and Drinking Songs (C2074, all 12in., 
4s. 6d.). The first is well devised to create the atmosphere 
of smoke and drink, with all the good smoking-room songs that 
we have had this year on records, and a husky chairman. The 
others, which are attributed wholly to Jack Hylton and his 

zchestra, contain some splendid singing and playing. Each 
record in its different way is a shining example of showmanship, 
and should be among the dozen best sellers of the Christmas 
season. 


The B.B.C. Epilogue 


Two radio favourites are heard in the records of the Sunday 
Evening Epilogues. In Youth and Age (Col. DB212, 3s.) 
Stuart Hibberd, the Chief Announcer, reads the famous passage 
from Ecclesiastes ch. xii with great beauty ; in The Earth is 
the Lord’s (Col. DB211, 3s.) the Hon. David Tennant’s fine 
reading from Zechariah ch. xiv is spoilt by the microphone’s 
notorious cruelty or by his own over-emphasis of final con- 
sonants. On both records The Wireless Singers are heard at 
their best. These records of Epilogues have long been asked 
for and will be much appreciated. 


Scripture Reading and Hymns 

Another example of the fine reading of fine English is 
Lewis Casson’s record containing the Sermon on the Mount 
and the second lesson for Christmas morning, the Nativity of 
Our Lord (H.M.V. B3657, 3s.). 

A large number of new records of hymns, Christmas hymns 
and Christmas carols drift out at this time of year, reinforced 
by established favourites from previous years : and the prob- 
ability is that many of them on expensive makes will be found 
among the Songs and Choral reviews. On cheaper dises I 
draw special attention to the singing of carols recorded in St. 
James’s Church, West Hampstead (Imperial 2347-9, ls. 6d. 
each), and to the big group of Sterno records (522-533, Is. 6d. 
each) containing hymns and carols sung by The Cathedral 
Singers with a mustel organ, or by Robert Carr, baritone, or 





Walter Dalby, tenor, as soloists with string accompaniments, 
and a notable performance of Every Valley and Comfort ye 
from Messiah by Elliott Conway, tenor, on 533. This last is an 
acquisition for the poor man’s collection. The Choir and Con- 
gregation of St. Martin’s in the Field in two hymns (Broadcast 
640) and those precocious children Evelyn Griffiths and Master 
Charles Hawtrey with string quartet and mustel organ (Regal 
MR192, 2s. 6d.) are of sentimental rather than intrinsic value ; 
but the Christmas Service done by the Rector, Choir and 
Organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside (Broadcast Twelve 
5194, 2s.), on the lines of the previous Evening Service, is a 
beautiful performance, and so is Berkeley Mason’s organ record 
of a Hymn Medley (Col. DX160, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

There is ample material for an hour’s home service on Christ- 
mas Day for those who will have to miss Church. 


Christmas Sketches 


Nothing stands out as exceptionally brilliant, but there is 
good variety to choose from and an improvement in the use 
of ‘‘ effects.” Tommy’s Christmas as staged by The Roosters 
Concert Party (Col. DX137, 12in., 4s. 6d., or Regal MR103, 
10in., 2s. 6d.) is decidedly the most successful, and Santa 
Claus at the Bugginses lacks nothing of the established skill of 
Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan (Broadcast 637, 1s. 
3d.), nor does John Henry’s Christmas Eve (H.M.V. C3665, 3s.) 
of the Yorkshire comedian’s well-known inflections, while a 
special word of praise is due to the recording of the baby’s 
cries. Albert Whelan’s Darby and Joan’s Xmas (Imperial 
2351, Is. 6d.) speaks for itself, and Christmas with Mrs, 
*Iggins is a bibulous pantomime scene on established lines that 
will amuse some people (Regal MR104, 2s. 6d.). Fred Beck 
and George Buck and Company are the players. The same 
applies to Merry Andrew and Company in The Laughing 
Waits (Broadcast 638, 1s. 3d.), which is amusing in a common 
way. The picture of An English Christmas with the Waits, 
Hanging up the Stockings, Arrival of Father Christmas, Dis. 
covery of the Presents, Preparing for Church and Christmas 
Morning Service, all on H.M.V. C2078 (12in., 4s. 6d.), is authentic 
Suburbia, with the unfailing appeal of children’s voices, and a 
jolly father. Ishall venture to say that as an achievement the 
descriptive ballads Christmas Cards and Christmas Bells as 
interpreted by Jack Juster (Broadcast 639, Is. 3d.) rank high, 
and I don’t think Albert Chevalier would have disdained their 
sentiment. 


Pantomimes 


There are two pantomimes, one Dick Whittington—a “‘ cod ” 
pantomime (Col. DX163, 12in., 4s. 6d.) which gives the Columbia 
Sketch Company little scope except to do some national 
advertising; the other Aladdin in four parts (Imperial 
2352-3, 2s. 6d.) amusingly done in their familiar style by 
Charles Penrose and his Company. 

The Savoy Christmas Medley—to the execrable taste of the 
arranger (Debroy Somers) and producers attention has been 
drawn in earlier years—reappears with the Savoy Scottish 
Medley played with callous bonhomie by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C2003, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Tommy Handley’s “humorous monologue” The Origin of 
Boxing Day (Col. DB267, 3s.) has several neat quips that would 
entertain a party, though I do not see myself putting it aside 
to play over very often in solitude. 

There is considerable charm in a Scottish New Year's 
Party sung by Tom Kinniburgh and “ Freens ’’ (Imperial 
2350, 1s. 6d.), the singing being above the average. 

Late arrivals from Decca consist of hymns well sung by 
Arnold Goldsbrough’s Choir (F2013, 2s.) and Finck’s Christmas 
Memories sung by a quartet and played by The New Empire 
Orchestra (F2017, 2s.). Both are over-recorded seriously. 
Christmas Day, an impression of a party, is of real excellence 
(F2018, 2s.), and Christmas Eve should have been more success- 
ful than it is. 
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Character Studies 


Four studies in character 
stand out as_ brilliant 
achievements: Elsie and 
Doris Waters in Wedding 
Bells (Parlo. R789, 3s.) ; 
Jimmy O’Dea and Harry 
O’Donovan in Mrs. Mulligan 
in the Tram (Parlo. E3764, 
2s. 6d.); Wish Wynne in 
An Embankment Impression - 
(H.M.V. B3644, 3s.), and 
Stanley Holloway in a per- 
fect recording of his famous 
sketch Old Sam—Pick up 
thw musket and ’Alt! who 
goes theer? (Col. DX168, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). All deserve 
a place in every collection, 
and I cannot imagine any- 
one not wanting to possess 
at least one of them for the Christmas party. 

How cheap in contrast seems the ‘‘comedy duologue ”’ 
Dizzy of the Americans Burns and Allen (Col. DB286, 3s.) or 
Sandy Powell’s The Lost Policeman turns up 
again (Broadcast 625, 1s. 3d.) or the jokes of 
the O’Gorman Brothers (Piccadilly 630, 
ls. 6d.) or the patter of Reg Marcus (Picca- 
dilly 632, 1s. 6d.) or the continued absurdi- 
ties of Ike and Mike (Regal MR202, 2s.) or 
the half-dozen records in which Charles 
Penrose and Kaye Connor laugh their infec- 
tious laughter this month. How feeble are 
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/ all receive commendation, and indeed when 





even the pathos and humour of William 
McCulloch (Col.), established favourite though 


And yet, in any other month these would 


the four that I have starred have been heard 
and bought, you may well turn to the rest 
and find more that you must have. 


Orchestral 


Gandino and his Orchestra have made 
their best and best-recorded effort this 
month, The Squirrel Dance and The Water- 
mill (Imperial 2358, 1s. 6d.) deserving first place, though the 
London Palladium Orchestra (not Pavilion, as I wrote last 
month) shares it with a jolly record of Alford’s Lightning 
Switch (H.M.V. B3649, 3s.), and a still jollier Selection of 
Operatic Gems arranged by Forbes (H.M.V. C2069, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

Much more subtle, and indeed one of Willoughby’s cleverest 
arrangements, is a Good Company medley (Col. DX84, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), played with their usual quiet polish by the J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet. The exit of the toper from the ‘ Tavern 
in the Town ”’ is ingeniously suggested. 

Between a selection from Tales of Hoffmann by the Regal 
Cinema Orchestra (Col. DX 164, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and a pot-pourri 
by Marek Weber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. C2062, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
I need not judge. Both are well done; the former, with 
Quentin Maclean at the organ and a good deal of trumpet, is 
cinema, while the latter is restaurant. 

Tom Jones and his Orchestra, late of Broadcast Twelves, make 
their début on Decca with The Lost Chord and Liddle’s Abide 
with Me (K540, 12in., 3s. 6d.) and Friml’s Mignonette and 
Razigade’s Idylle Passionelle (F2012, 2s.), recordedin the Grand 
Hotel, Eastbourne. Safety first is common sense when one 
remembers the Sunday evening radio audiences. 

Out of many other agreeable discs the following are to be 
recommended; The London Novelty Orchestra in The Mos- 
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quitoes’ Parade (Regal MR200, 2s.6d.) ; The Commodore Gold 
Medal Orchestra in Winter’s Nautical Moments (Decca F19865, 
2s.); The Merrill Trio in Tchaikovsky’s Chanson Triste and 
Nevin’s Narcissus (Sterno 512, Is. 6d.) ; The Celebrity Octette 
in Raff’s La Fileuse (Piccadilly 5099, 2s.); a Viennese Orchestra 
in some of Suppé’s Pique Dame Overture (Piccadilly 623, 1s. 6d.); 
and, with vocal passages as well, the Honolulu Quartet (Decca 
F1991 and F1958, 2s. each), Linn Milford and his Hawaiian 
Singers (Regal MR197 and 216) and especially Sol Hoopii’s 
Novelty Trio (Regal MR217, 2s. 6d.) in the very best kind of 
gentle crooning trifles, and a Grand Symphony Orchestra in 
highly coloured versions of Ketelbey’s Bells across the Meadows. 
and In the Moonlight (Parlo. R806, 3s.). 


Armistice Day Echoes 


The season of war records has not produced anything out. 
standing beyond what were mentioned last month, with the 
exception of Frederick Lake’s singing of There is no death 
(Parlo. R794, 3s.), which could hardly be bettered, though 
another record of it by Anthony Somers, baritone (Sterno 507, 
ls. 6d.), backed by Haydn Wood’s The Sea Road, is much more 
than half as good. 

Decca F1974 (2s.) continues last year’s success, All is Quiet 
on the Western Front, a sort of fantasy of war in which occasional 
fragments of pseudo-realism are irritating. 
The singing of God Save the King to new 
harmonies is very pleasing and the final 
outburst of Land of Hope and Glory is a 
rousing affair, 

A genuine attempt to recapture the 
atmosphere of troops moving up to. the 
trenches on Parlo. R793 (3s.) is full of clever 
technical effects and includes some songs not 
usually heard on this type of record ; and it 
is with some regret that one finds the whole 
effect less likely to strike the popular taste 
than many inferior studio-products. 

One of the B.B.C. announcers takes partin 
An Impression of the Changing of the Guard 
at Buckingham Palace, London (Decca F1945, 
2s.), describing the procedure which is then 
carried out with considerable verisimilitude, 
bating the tramp of feet. 


Imperial Revels 
Jay Wilbur, the recording director of 
Imperial, is to be congratulated on the “ pot-pourri of the 


year’s successes ”’ that he has collected under this title (Imp, 
2359, 1s. 6d.). Here, with 


choral links to set the 
scene, you hear Robert 
Gwynn, Albert Whelan, 
Elsie Carlisle and Jack 


Gordon sing. Acapital little 
medley at a popular price, 
with the autographs of the 
artists on the record. This 
is one of the happiest 
records of the month. 


Negro Spirituals 


The Hall Johnson Negro 
Choir has made a stupend- 
ous record of six negro 
spirituals some of which are 
not hackneyed (H.M.V. 
C2081, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The 
voices, the precision and the 
vitality of the whole thing 
make it most remarkable. 





ELSIE CARLISLE 








Ladies First 

Elsie Carlisle is certainly the Queen-bee of the hive that 
drones popular songs. Her Little White Lies and Goodbye to 
all that (Imperial 2346, 1s. 6d.) has probably been devoured by 
her admirers by now, as it is in the November list. This 
month she shows her versatility in Wasn't it nice? and More 
than you know (Imperial 2362, Is. 6d.). Thea Philips must be 
awarded second place for her splendid record of the March of 
the Grenadiers from ‘“‘ The Love Parade ”’ (Broadcast Twelve 
5201, 2s.). Norah Blaney is always welcome, but this month 
she is a little disappointing. Perhaps her material is not quite 
up to standard. Say ‘‘ Oui,” Chérie is the better of the two 
songs, but what a pity we are not treated to more of her skill as 
a pianist (Col. DB312, 3s.). Betty Fields sings ’ Fonso, my hot 
Spanish night in excellent imitation of her famous sister (Decca 
F 2024, 2s.); the reverse, Dancing with the Devil, is sung in her 
own style. 

Theme songs sung in Yiddish (Solomon Stramer, Decca 
F2034, 2s.) are a novelty, but it is refreshing to turn to the 
intelligible charm of Terence O’Neill in Without a Song and The 
same as we used to do (Radio 1410, 1s. 6d.). This is also sym- 
pathetically sung by Pat O’Dell on Imperial 2360 (1s. 6d.). 
The same song is featured by the facetious 
Harry Shalson (H.M.V. B3647, 3s.), with 
Just Imagine on the other side. For his 
admirers only. 

George Metaxa has two popular numbers 
as a medium for his talents in Bye-bye Blues 
and I remember you from somewhere (H.M.V. 
B3648, 3s.). The latter suits him best and 
is a charming record. Billy Elliott sings 
this one with a smile in his voice so that 
we shall not take him too seriously (Regal 
MR211, 2s. 6d.). Not so Jack Plant in My 
heart belongs to the girl who belongs to some- 
body else and Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder (Col. DB285, 3s.). Assisted by Arthur 
Young at the piano, he has made a 
thoroughly depressing record of what are, 
admittedly, two sad little soliloquies. In the 
same regretfully reminiscing strain are Roy 
Maynard (Sterno 540, Is. 6d.), Cavan 
O’Connor (Regal MR196, 2s. 6d.) and Frank 
Chamberlain (Piccadilly 629, 1s. 6d.). Lou 
Abelardo was not much more cheery last 
month, but he was—apart from Noel Coward 
himself and Gertrude Lawrence on the H.M.V. record—the first 
out with the attractive Some day Ill find you from “ Private 
Lives ” (Decca F1944, 2s.). But Albert Carr exhorting you to 
Make the best of it (Piccadilly 627, 1s. 6d.) and Leslie Jerome’s 
assurance that We must all pull together (Sterno 539, 1s. 6d.) will 
begin the good work carried on by John Curtis in his Californian 
Serenade (Parlo. E6374, 2s. 6d.), Gerald Adams’ account of the 
joys of Swingin’ in a hammock (Regal MR 195, 2s. 6d.), and 
the final abandon of Ray Filme in his challenge to Fate (Decca 
F 2022, 2s.). If you hear all these in your local gramophone 
shop, you will anticipate your own home-coming with as much 


joy as Billy Scott-Comber on Decca F 2023 (2s.). 
Solex 


The latest batch of Solex records contains all the popular 
tunes of the moment. Of the three dance bands, I prefer the 
less boisterous playing of Ray Deller and his Orchestra in four 
fox-trots (Solex 34-5, ls. 3d.). Of the vocalists, Alex Mason 
takes highest marks in Down the lane to home, sweet home 
(37), with Fred Davis a good second (38). Ted Heath, a 
yodelling comedian, has two numbers (39) for those who like 
these vocal gymnastics. A bright little bunch. 


Frederica 


Still the records of Lehar’s charming songs come. Parlo- 
phone’s contribution is two records (R790 and 792, 3s. each) 


LOU ABELARDO 
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of Goethe’s songs by Robert Naylor, who has played the part. 
His fine tenor voice tends to become throttled, but this may be 
due to the recording. Roland Oliver’s high and at times 
metallic tenor voice is not quite so good as his interpretation in 
two of the same songs (Regal MR210, 2s. 6d.). On Winner 
5171 (2s.) Stiles Allen sings Why did you kiss my heart awake? 
and Hardy Williamson Oh maiden, my maiden ; both of course 
admirable performances, but not in the least suited to the 
characters in the play. 

Easily the best of the month is the Vocal Gems record (Decca 


. F1949, 2s.) sung by Anne Welch and Norton Collyer, which is a 


genuine triumph. 


Vocal Gems 


There is fine singing by all sorts of voices in Songs of England 
and Songs of Wales (H.M.V. C2040) and Les Cloches de Corne. 
ville (H.M.V. C2039, 12in., 4s. 6d. each), and any slight mis. 
understandings are the fault of the conductor, not of the Light 
Opera Company. It is a pity that some of the favourite songs 
in the former have to be cut so short. The same company 
adapts itself with ease to pleasant reminiscences of Maid of the 
Mountains (H.M.V. C2063) and Follow a Star (H.M.V. C2057), 
and the Columbia Light Opera Company in 
The Merry Widow (Col. DX159, also 12in., 
4s. 6d.) is only less efficient because the 
soprano is apt to be careless about diction. 

Decca again takes high marks for the true 
singing and impeccable diction of Anne 
Welch, Norton Collyer and Victor Conway— 
all, I assume, pseudonyms—in a Maid of the 
Mountains vocal gems (F1989, 2s.), and let 
me couple with it a Cavalleria Rusticana 
Selection by the Hastings Municipal Orchestra 
(K539, 12in., 3s. 6d.) which is great value for 
money, especially since Voi lo sapete is sung 
by Olive Groves. As in some Decca record- 
ings, the surface noise, which in the case of 
Hastings or Eastbourne might be mistaken 
for surf noise, is still rather prominent and 
in one record, of Sir Walford Davies’s de- 
licious Nursery Rhymes (F2019, 2s.), has a 
disastrous effect on the delicate singing of a 
first-class quartet. 

To return to selections and vocal gems, 
there is suitable singing by an unnamed 
soprano in Whoopee and Swing High, cheer- 
fully played by the New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. ©2058, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), and by Dan Donovan in Nippy, played by 
the Debroy Somers Band (Col. DX 167, 12in., 4s. 6d.), which is 
the first band out with the Ever Green tunes (DX161). Good 
singing too is to be found in Old Time Melodies by Bert Maddi- 
son and his Orchestra (Sterno 518, 1s. 6d.), a price that should 
ensure popularity. The New Mayfair Orchestra is also 
responsible for @ songless but businesslike rendering of Nippy 
and Little Tommy T'ucker selections (H.M.V. C2066) and of 
suitable fragments for Musical Chairs (H.M.V. C2075, both 
12in., 4s. 6d.). The Big Four, vocal quartet, make good 
value out of the most popular Lawrence Wright songs in Here 
we are (Col. DX162, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

There is no singing in selections from The Cabaret Girl (Kern) 
by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra (Parlo. E6370, 2s. 6d.) and No, 
No, Nanette (Youmans) by the Merton Orchestra (Parlo. E6369, 
2s. 6d.), two very recommendable performances of delightful 
tunes ; norin the Overtureto Followa Star and Selection of Sophie 
Tucker’s Songs on Broadcast Twelve 5198 (2s.), also well played. 

There is plenty of vocal chorus in medleys from the films 
The Cuckoos and One Mad Kiss by the Midnight Minstrels 
(Regal MR219, 2s. 6d.) and in a selection from Sally by the 
Paramount Rhythm Boys (Winner 5175, 2s.). Last month I 
rashly attributed the vocal part of a Charlot’s Masquerade 
Selection (H.M.V. C2049) to Patrick Waddington himself. I 


was wrong, and owe him an apology for the mistake. 
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pone penance 


Brunswick Blacks 


A very hearty welcome to Brunswick records (10in., 3s. each), 
returning to us from America under the e#gis of Warner 
Brothers. In former days we looked to Brunswicks for some of 
the best American ‘‘ cabaret’ singers, not to mention the 
dance bands: and now we are promised all of them again and 
many more stars besides. Wendell Hall in two of his own songs 
(1001), Harry Richman accompanied by Earl Burtnett’s 
Orchestra on two records (1010 and 1014), and Charles King, 
the film star, on two more (1011 and 1020), not to mention 
Nick Lucas (1012) and Marion Harris (1015), make a pretty 
strong team, and something quite out of the ordinary is Lew 
White’s cinema organ record of Down South and The Whistler 
and his Dog (1002). The orchestral records and one of a canary 
singing to an accompaniment 
(1008) have not arrived—but 


and Lincke’s Unrequited Love (Parlo. E11073, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
If it were a 10in. I should vote it the best instrumental of the 
month. Anyhow, it is worth hearing. 
The tirst solo record that reached me of the Cochran show 
* Ever Green’ is a piano selection by Patricia Rossborough 
(Parlo. R804, 3s.), and there are plenty of good melodies to be 
embroidered by her deft fingers. Emile Vacher, the master of 
the accordeon, has this month better titles than tunes, Poues- 
Pouet and Deceitful Woman (Parlo. E6368, 2s. 6d.), and 
Michele Ortuso has a pretty poor accompanist for breathless 
banjo solos, T'easin’ the frets and Reser’s Lollipops (H.M.V. 
B3651, 3s.). 
The tunes from “ Nippy ” are not very inspiring and neither 
Billy Mayerl (Col. DB288, 3s,), who is the composer, nor 
Patricia Rossborough (Parlo. 
R791, 3s.) has made a really 





doubtless they add variety to a 
remarkable first bulletin. 


From the Wedding March 
to the Return of Fohnnie 


Quentin Maclean is nothing 
if not original, This month he 
has been pleased to provide 
us with both the Bridal March 
from Lohengrin and_ the 
Wedding March of Mendelssohn 
(Col. DB298, 3s.). It would be 
interesting to know all the uses 
this record will be put to. To 
conciliate us he has made two 





attractive record out of the 
material provided. Billy 
Mayerl’s other record (Col. 
DB287) does not do justice to 
the excellent tunes in “‘ Let’s 
go Native”? and “Safety in 
Numbers.”’ This seems to be 
his ‘‘ off-season.”’ 

M. Emile Charlier will make 
you jump when he sets off on 
his Return of ‘‘ Johnnie” March, 
a Chromatic Accordeon solo 
(Piccadilly 625, 1s. 6d.). This 
is a rousing affair with the 
more sedate Mirella Waltz on 
the reverse. M. Vola, too, will 


quite unprovocative records of re start you tapping your toes 
popular tunes, On the sunny with his Paso-Doble, Flor 
side of the street and Meet me in SOME VAGUE SUGGESTIONS. d’ Espagne (H.M.V. B3568, 3s.), 
my dreams to-night (Col. DB319, ‘ and Rudolf Star is in merry 
3s.), and yet another coupling Jack Hyltor ,\A.M.V. C2073, 2074, 2082. mood with his xylophone in 


of Watching my dreams go by 
and Dancing with tears in my 
eyes (Col. DB289, 3s.); this 
last seems to be a favourite 
with organists. Sandy Mac- 
pherson has coupled it with 
To-morrow is another day on 
H.M.V. B3642, in his usual 
masterly fashion, and © D. 
Smart, of the Plaza Theatre, 
gives his rendering on a little 
Radio record (Radio 1408, 8in., 
ls. 3d.). Edward O’Henry has 
chosen the ever-popular In a 





Gandino’s Orchestra, Imperial 2358. 

Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham, H.M.V. B3648. 
Frederica Vocal Gems, Decca F1949. 

Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB315 





Stanley Holloway, Col. DX168. 

Elsie Carlisle, Imperial 2362. 

North and South, Parlo. R807. 

Sophie Tucker, Broadcast Twelve 5195-6. 
Jimmy O’ Dea, Parlo, E3764. 

Imperial Revels, Imperial 2359. 

Our Amateur Night, Regal MX19. 
Roosters Concert Party, Col. DX137. 


a medley of popular tunes 
(Decca F202i1, 2s.). V. M. 
Gaston’s Dance of the Marion- 
ettes (Piccadilly 624, 1s. 6d.) is 
the usual kind of thing, but his 
Aeroplane Polka is not @ very 
happy flight. Afterthe Editor’s 
plea for mouth-organ records 
in the Sunday Pictorial, I 
shall not venture to give 
my opinion of the Medley 
and The March of the Third 
| Dragoon Guards played by the 

Sellma Band (Decca F2035, 








Chinese temple garden, backed 

by La Serenata, for his piéce 

de résistance on Broadcast Twelve (5200, 2s.). But his little 
eight-incher of Falling in love again and On the sunny side of 
the street (Broadcast 630, 1s. 3d.) is just as certain of its public. 
Terence Casey has a jolly tune in I’d like to find the guy that 
wrote the Stein Song and plays it with much gusto (Col. DB318, 
3s.), and we shall certainly have a good many more versions of 
We must all pull together. Sandy Macpherson is in sentimental 
mood with Horatio Nicholls’ Gypsy Melody and Say a little 
prayer for me (H.M.V. B3641, 3s.). Foort plays a 
clever geographical tour of the British Isles (H.M.V. C2077, 
4s. 6d.). 

There are a few more organists that arrived late. Edward 
O’Henry (H.M.V. B3601, 3s.) and Arthur Meale (H.M.V. B3627, 
3s.), do their stuff on cine-organ and real organ with complete 
efficiency, while Herbert Dawson, with De Groot, follows up 
last month’s success with another glorified-street-music per- 
formance of Because and A Perfect Day (H.M.V. B3512, 3s.). 
The only thing approaching novelty is Pierre Palla on the 
Tuschinski cinema organ at Amsterdam in Popy’s Valse poudrée 





2s.). 


Nursery Rhymes 

There are four new lots of nursery rhymes. First, the highly 
delicate novelty of Sir Walford Davies’s Lullaby, Willie 
Winkie, Valentine, Thomas and Annis and The White Pater- 
noster sung by Steuart Wilson, Ri-hard Watson, Lesley Duff 
and Freda Townson on Decca F2019 (2s.). The surface noise 
in any case should deter no one who loves good part-singing. 
Second, two records (Col. DB327-8, 3s. each) containing 
thirty-five familiar nursery rhymes in small doses with appro- 
priate noises, clearly sung by the New Century Qu rtette. 
Third, Uncle George’s Party once more—George Baker being 
the uncle—in some rather sophisticated versions of the music 
(H.M.V. B3666, 3s.); and fourth, the four ‘‘ albums” of 
light-weight Goodson records (5s. each, containing five records 
and a book of the words), which have the simplest possible 
appeal to the child-mind and with the pictures on the records 
themselves are easily identified by those who cannot read. A 
packet of these is a small matter for a father’s pocket. 
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Original Artists 

Sophie Tucker for two shillings is a stroke of luck which 
doesn’t often happen. This month she sings four of her songs 
from ‘‘ Follow a Star” (Broadcast Twelve, 5195-6, 2s. each). 
Her admirers will have plenty to gloat over here. Jack Hulbert 
seems to have enjoyed making his contribution to the feast, 
and with the help of Betty Davies has given two more tit-bits 
from the same musical comedy—The first week-end in June 
and Don’t wear your heart on your sleeve (Broadcast Twelve, 
5197, 2s.). Patrick Waddington has a style of his own and, very 
ably assisted by William Walker and Peggy Cochrane (piano 
and violin), has recorded three of his songs from ‘‘ Charlot’s 
Masquerade ” together with the fascinating First week-end in 
June (H.M.V. B3637 and B3640, 3s. each). 

Everett Marshall, who plays opposite Bebe Daniels in the 
film ‘‘ Dixiana,’’ seems to like the sound of his own voice so 
well that he soars upwards and outwards quite regardless of 
his words, which he obviously considers of no importance 
(H.M.V. B3570, 3s.). But perhaps this style is preferable to the 
crooning sentimentalities of so many American troubadours. 
Jeannette Macdonald suffers from the same harshness in her two 
songs from the film ‘‘ Monte Carlo,”’ in which she will soon be 
seen with Jack Buchanan (H.M.V. B3633, 3s.). Perhaps the 
charm of her personality on the screen will make us forget her 
vocal vulgarities. 


More Good Songs 


The stack of song records slowly diminishes, but mere 
cataloguing is of little use and I must be ruthless. 

Frank Wood’s imitations of Old Time Comedians (Col. DB281, 
3s.) are very able and entertaining and with Florrie Forde on 
Radio 1394 (ls. 3d.) and Ella Retford in a medley of her greatest 
successes (Regal MR205, 2s. 6d.) have the real music-hall 
atmosphere ; while Sir Harry Lauder’s talk about children in 
O’er the hills to Ardentenny (H.M.V. D1901, 12in., 4s. 6d.) has 
the perfection of his style. Will Fyffe (on Col. and Regal) is 
not so good this month as last; there’s trace of hustle. 

Reg Grant continues the Parlophone series of Old Variety, 
Florence Oldham sings Songs of Yesterday (Col. DB279, 3s.), 
and Bob and Alf Pearson in Memories for the Fireside (Broad- 
cast 628, ls. 3d.) dip in the same bucket. 

The new songs are not up to much. The Two Gilberts 
were first out with Gorgonzola (Regal MR198, 2s. 6d.), but it is 
better done by North and South (Parlo. R807, 3s.) coupled 
with the amusing Eton Boys. Distinctly a record to get. 
Gracie Fields adds good extra verses to Over the Garden Wall 
(H.M.V. B3600, 3s.). 

It was inevitable that someone would start recording 
Limericks to the tune of Fol-the-Rol-Lol, and The Two Gay 
Dogs have done it (Regal MR207, 2s. 6d.), and done it with 
discretion. If this ‘‘ goes,” what a deluge we shall have! 
George Buck has a tolerably good skit on theme songs in 
The Carbolic Love Song (Decca F2007, 2s.) and this might easily 
be very popular, like the various “‘ optimism ” songs that are 
going the round. 

Crumit’s rhythm makes any record of his worth 
hearing, though he hasn’t done a top-notcher this month 
(H.M.V. B3528 and 3569, 3s. each). Norman Long, our only 
‘entertainer ’’ in my list (Col. DB292, 3s.), does his famous 
The Barrers in the Walworth Road. He is good company 
always, especially In the Parlovr when the Company’s gone 
(DB317, 3s.). 

Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham have done nothing 
better than One Mad Kiss, from the film, and Deep in my 
heart from ‘“‘ The Student Prince ’’ (H.M.V. B3648, 3s.); both 
hceve beautiful voices which blend most agreeably. From 
the same musical play the Serenade is sung by panoplied 
Richard Crooks, with Friml’s L’ Amour, toujours l Amour 
(H.M.V. DA1142, 6s.), which one can admire without 
necessarily desiring. 

Other singers, whose records should have gone to Mr. 
Crabtree—but I am glad they didn’t—are George Baker in a 
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straight performance of Soldiers in the Park and A Bachelor 
Gay (Decca F1950, 2s.), Thorpe Bates in his old form jy 
At Santa Barbara and Four Jolly Sailormen (Sterno 505, 
ls, 6d.),and Peter Dawson, who is more at home when Asj 
in the Deep (H.M.V. B3542, 3s.), divided into The Storm and 
The Calm, than in The Miner's Dream of Home and Auld 
Lang Syne (H.M.V. B3543, 3s.). But he never fails altogether, 

His dramatic version of Le Réve Passe (H.M.V. C2045) last 
month is followed by a straightforward version by Bernard 
Dudley (Picc. 5105, 2s.) which has some merit. But the best 
of the Piccadilly celebrities this month is Dale Smith in those 
two most popular Stanford sea-songs, Drake’s Drum and The 
Old Superb (5104, 2s.). At last we have an adequate record of 
them, in the Plunket Greene tradition. They are not the 
choral version but have a first-class orchestral accompaniment, 

Thelma Tuson, the South African soprano, is well worth 
hearing in Cadman’s At Dawning and Lane Wilson’s arrange. 
ment of My lovely Celia (Sterno 506, 1s. 6d.), 


Vienna Blood Pressure 

Is a reviewer to be forgiven if his interest in a vogue begins 
to flag before the public’s? Anyhow, I begin to wilt under the 
strain, or strains, of old waltzes and feel discrimination ebbing. 
I have listened to the following :— 

Thousand and One Nights (Strauss, arr. Schmalstich), two 
parts, Salon Orchestra, H.M.V. C2076, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

The Court Ball ( Hofballtdnze) (Lanner), two parts, Grand 
Symphony Orchestra under Weissmann, Parlo. E11067, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

Blue Danube and Wine, Women and Song (J. Strauss), 
Winner 5167, and Vienna Blood (J. Strauss) and Over the 
Waves (Rosas), Winner 5166; both Domenico Possetti and 
his Concert Orchestra with C. D. Smart at the organ, 2s. each. 
Not to mention Ancliffe Waltz Favourites, Charles Ancliffe 

and his Orchestra, Broadcast Twelve 5199, 2s.; Vienna by 
Night pot-pourrri (Komzak), Dajos Bela Orchestra, Parlo. 
E11069, 12in., 4s. 6d.,and Reminiscences of Vienna (Strauss), 
Salon Orchestra, H.M.V. C2042, 12in., 4s. 6d. ; and no doubt 
several others, such as Madelon played by the composer 
Mitja Nikisch and his Symphony Orchestra and backed by a good 
tango, Speak not of love eternal played by Otto Dobrindt and his 
Symphony Orchestra (Parlo. E11068, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

All are of good standard quality varying only in body and 
bouquet ; but somehow in my stupor I liked best De Groot 
and his Orchestra in Baynes’ Destiny waltz and Yradicr’s 
La Paloma (H.M.V. B3519, 3s.), which have all the old flashing 
suavity of the Piccadilly magician; and, next to that, The 
Ball Room Orchestra in a Valse Cotillon that is on the fourth 
side of the Finck-a-Lincke Lancers (Parlo. E11075—6, 12in., 
4s. 6d. each), These are bravely done in good light-handed 
English style. 


Gleanings 

Even now there are dozens of records left that may be just 
what this or that reader is looking for.. For instance, those who 
know the Alabama Barn Stormers of old will not miss The 
Apple Song and The Waltz of the Hills (Regal MR209, 2s. 6d.) 
with their queer, lilting American monotony. And The 
Laughtermakers have followed up their Operatic Society 
Rehearsal with an even racier sketch, Our Amateur Night 
(Regal MX19, 12in., 4s.), in which all the brutality of the 
audience towards new turns in a music-hall try-out is brought 
out in a shower of good-humoured jibes. 

Layton and Johnstone have a song after their own hearts in 
Without a Song (Col. DB315, 3s.) and they rise to the occasion 
nobly. They have made a record of this song which has just 
that touch of understanding that makes it better than any onc 
else’s version. On the reverse is More than you know, which is 
no more distinguished than their other six songs this month. 
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THE VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Paul Kerby 


(Recorded in Vienna) 
(Boccherini) 


(Nozze di Figaro, Overture (Mozart) 


ANDERSON TYRER (Pianoforte Solos) 
: XK562 hes sem (Devotion) 


(Schumann-Liszt) 
(Rachmaninov) 


Prelude in G Minor 


KUTCHER STRING QUARTET 
(H. Balfour Gardiner) 


(In Two Parts 


EDWARD HALLAND (Bass) 
(with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
(Public Hall Recording) 


(Recit. : From the Rage of the Tempest } (* Scipio "— 
Handel) 
Messiah ’’—Handel) 


Aria: But Who May Abide (“ 
COLOMBO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Fantasy of Russian Airs (arr. Colombo) 
Fantasy of Italian Airs a8 


STILES ALLEN (Soprano) 
(with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
Softly Sighs (“‘ Der Freischiitz ’’—Weber) 
Aria sung in English 
(‘‘ Manon Lescaut ’’— 
Puccini) 
Aria sung in Italian 
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FOLLOW THE GREAT “WRIGHT” WAY 
FOR THE RIGHT SONG & DANCE HITS 

















Say a Little Prayer for Me 





noe Gipsy Melody 





ADELINE 








Little White Lies 





Sittin’ On a Rainbow 





Sunny Side of the Street 





Exactly Like You 









SONG OF THE DAWN 
RO-RO-ROLLIN' ALONG 
I LIKE TO DO THINGS FOR YOU 


THE KINGS HORSES 
A BENCH IN THE PARK | 
ALPINE MILKMAN 


THE LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC CO. 


19, DENMARK STREET (CHARING CROSS ROAD), LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telegrams : VOCABLE, WESTCENT Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 2141 (5 lines) 
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EDGAR JACKSON 








DANCE BANDS 








BRUNSWICK (3/-) 


New British Company formed to handle Brunswick Records. 
Old and New: Friends in first lists on sale to-day. 


All gramophone owners will be delighted 
to see the excellent American Brunswick 
record back on the English market. 

It is being handled by an entirely new 
concern called Warner-Brunswick, Ltd. 
Chappell’s of Bond Street are the sole whole- 
sale selling agents. 

Warner-Brunswick, Ltd., are likely to be 
doing things in a big way. They have 
taken over the well-equipped factory at 
Shepherd’s Bush of Cliftophone and Records, 
Ltd., and can to-day turn out six million 
records a year. As necessary they will 
increase the capacity of the factory. For the 
time being, at any rate, the catalogue will 
consist of American recordings only. 

In addition to two hot performances by 
the famous ‘“‘‘Red’ Nichols and His Five 
Pennies,” which are reviewed elsewhere, the 
following dance records appear in the first 
list due to be issued to-day, December Ist :— 

Tom Gerun and His Orchestra. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder (v) 
(Amer.). 
Around the corner (v) (Amer.). 
(1013. First Dec.) 
If I could be with you (v) (Amer.). 
(1017. First Dec.) 
Abe Lyman and His California Orchestra. 
Football (6/8 One-Step) (v) (Amer.). 
(1017. First Dec.) 
Ben Bernie and His Orchestra. 
Love comes in the Moonlight (v) (Amer.). 
Highway to Heaven (v) (Amer.). 
(1007. First Dec.) 
Confessin’ (v) (Amer.). 
(1016. First Dec.) 

Earl Burtnett and His Orchestra. 
Loves comes in the moonlight (v) (Amer.). 
Highway to Heaven (v) (Amer.). 

(1011. First Dec.) 
I wonder how it feels (v) (Amer.). 
Little white lies (v) (Amer.). 

(1006. First Dec.) 

Isham Jones and His Orchestra. 

My baby just cares for me (v) (Amer.). 
Don’t tell her (v) (Amer.). 

(1003. First Dec.) 


Bob Haring and His Orchestra. 
I love you so much (v) (Amer.). 
(1016. First Dec.) 

As you will notice, quite a number of the 
bands which were so popular in the previous 
Brunswick lists are back again with us. 
Things have changed even during the short 
time they have been absent and you will 
hardly recognise some of them: their 
performances have progressed with the 
times; so has the Brunswick recording, 
which, always as good as the best, is to-day 
excellent. It has realism and tonally is 
warm, rich and full. 

The only two newcomers are Earl Burtnett 
and Tom Gerun. 

Earl Burtnett is the musical director at 
the Warner-Vitaphone pictures studios in 
Hollywood and the band is recorded in Los 
Angeles. His records are on American 
commercial lines and, while they may not 
appeal to the fans, are likely to go well with 
the public. 

Tom Gerun, on the other hand, should 
appeal to all. His record of “ If I could be 
with you ”’—a very catchy melody—is the 
best in the list. It is a “ melody ”’ proposi- 
tion : there is nothing hot or in any way too 


involved for any taste :' but the orchestration 
is well constructed and the band has musical 
efficiency anda style of interpretation 
which have produced a lovely lilting rhythm. 
Another attractive feature is the unusually 
well recorded sweet warm tone of a decidedly 
good saxophone section. ‘‘ Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder,” played in slower 
tempo, is almost as good. 

“Around the corner” is a comedy 6-8 
one-step with a military flavour. It 
consists mostly of sung choruses supported 
by vocal effects. By the way, in case you 
become alarmed, “bum” means nothing 
worse in American than a tramp. 

Another 6-8 with characteristic vocal 
refrains is Abe Lyman’s “ Football”—a 
** collegiate ’’ number. 

Both the numbers by Ben Bernie are 
played in the bright, tuneful and commer- 
cially rhythmical manner that made his 
previous records so popular. Bob Haring’s 
Band is also neat and tuneful in a simple, but 
effective, way and is another of the outfits 
which should go well with the public. He 
has a particularly good trombone player and 
I place his band next best to Tom Gerun’s. 

Isham Jones is perhaps the weakest of the 
batch. He has two good numbers, but his 
performances are old-fashioned in style and 
on the whole not very effective. 

The vocal refrains are a feature of most 
of the records. Some are good and some 
are, from a purely technical point of view, 
only mediocre, but, and here is the point, 
each has a something—call it personality 
if you like—which is different, and you 
continue to remember them by it. 


COLUMBIA. (3/-) 


Paul Whiteman’s Brilliant Performances of Spectacular Orchestrations. 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 


The new Tiger rag (One-step) (Amer.). 
The wedding of the Birds (v) (Amer.). 
(CB163. First Dec.) 
Now for some adjectives—except that they 
happen to be adverbs. These records are 
overwhelming. The orchestrations are tre- 








All are fox-trots except where otherwise 
stated. 
v—wWith vocal refrain. 
er.—American Artists recorded in 
America. 


mendous, the playing is magnificant, and 
the recording powerfully enormous. 

In all fairness I don’t think I have 
exaggerated : if I have it is forgivable. The 
boundless imagination of the arranger, 
whoever he may be, is equalled only by the 
justice done to his efforts. 

“The new Tiger rag”’ is a mass of brilliant 
colour. Every sort of style and effect from 
the hottest of hot. phrases to imitation— 
intended or not—of the Guards’ Bands 
have been used to dress up this classic of 
‘* jazz” in a manner which, while it has not 
hidden its identity, has at least given it an 
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aspect which, it is safe to say, has been 
undreamed of by any. There is, for instance, 
one passage com of very modern 
rhythmic phrases wherein the saxophones, 
playing in harmony, have to move like 
lightning—and they do it, phrasing together 
as one man with a clean perfection of 
technique and sweetness of tone which have 
to be heard to be believed. For the next 
movement we go to Spain, and then follows a 
stunt in which the saxophone echoes absurd 
little phrases by the trumpet against a 
rhythmic effect sounding like sandpaper, 


but it’s not. That’s only some of the 
record. 

“The wedding of the Birds” is a delightful 
number after the style of ‘The wedding of 
the Painted Doll” and other like tunes, 
but has a better melody than any of them I 
have heard so far. Whiteman makes it 
sound as big and grand as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and yet without destroying the 
fascinating simplicity of the melody. 

I don’t know whether I am more exhausted 
by the thrills the records have given me or 
this inadequate attempt to describe them. 


Good Comedy again by Jack Payne and the B.B.C. Dance Band. 


Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 
I'd like to find the guy that wrote the Stein 
Song (6-8 ** Variety ” Novelty) (v). 
After your kiss (One-step) (v). 
(CB144. First Dec.) 
Hunting tigers out in Indiah (Comedy One- 
step) (Vv). 
Day by day {Waitz) (v). 
(CBI51. Mid-Nov.) 
That's where the South begins (v). 
Adeline (v). 
(CB143. Mid-Nov.) 
We've got to carry on (6-8 One-step) (Vv). 
You'll never realize (Waltz) (v). 
(CB152. Mid-Nov.) 
Pi still belong to you (from the film 
** Whoopee ”’) (v). 
My baby just cares for me (One-step) (from 
the film ** Whoopee ”’) (v). 
(CB154. First Dec.) 
“Td like to find the guy that wrote the 
Stein Song’ (so would I!) and “ Hunting 


tigers out in Indiah ” are two of those comedy 
novelties which Jack Payne presents so well. 
They are really good fun. 

Both the performances on 143 are played 
brightly in rather fast tempo. There is some 
good scat singing in “‘ Adeline.” 

“*My baby just cares for me” is unsuitable 
for the very quick tempo at which it has been 
taken. At this speed the catchiness of this 
very tuneful number is quite obscured and 
its natural rhythm obliterated. 

“Tl still belong to you” is featured in 
sentimental style. There is some very 
“classy” stuff in the orchestration, the 
introduction having a quite classical 
atmosphere. 

“ After your kiss,” although taken at 
one-step tempo, is refined and sweet—quite 
unusual features in one-steps, which are 
usually notablé for the rollicking boisterous- 
ness which is found in “‘ We’ve got to carry 
on. 

The two waltzes are most effective. 


Popular Titles by Columbia English “‘ House”? Band. 


Van Phillips and His Band. 
What a perfect night for love (v). 
Without my gal (v). 
(CB146. Mid-Nov.) 


It must be you (from “ Nippy ”’) (v). 
Two of everything (from “ Nippy ”’) (v). 
(CB150. Mid-Nov.) 


Why am I 80 romantic? (from the film 
** Animal Crackers ”’) (v). 
Its for you (Waltz) (v). 
(CB161. First Dec.) 


Always in all ways (from the film ‘“ Monte 
Carlo ”’) (v). 
Beyond the blue horizon (from the film 
** Monte Carlo ”’) (v). 
(CB162. First Dec.) 


Living a life of dreams (v). 
Nobody cares if I’m blue (from the film 
“ Bright Lights ’’). 
(CB158. First_Dec.) 


Wasn't it nice? (v). 
Take along a little love. 
(CB160. First Dec.) 


The band, a recording combination, gets its 
name from the fact that its sessions are 
directed by Van Phillips, Columbia’s dance 
music recording manager. 

All round, its records are very satisfactory 
propositions, and while they may not always 
be ect in every feature, it can at least 
be said that in their commercial way the 
orchestrations contain some really good 
ideas : in each one there is something or other 
which gives the record an easily perceived 
individuality from which sales should 
readily result. 





The Buckingham String Players. 
So beats my heart for you (from the film 
“Ra Ra Daze ”’) (v). 
(CB148. Mid-Nov.) 


The same as we used to do (Waltz) (v). 
A slave to Love (from the film ‘* Good In- 
tentions ”’) (v). 
(CB147. Mid-Nov.) 


This is another of Van Phillips’ efforts, 
the main difference between it and “ His 
Band ” being that much greater use is made 
of a larger string section. 

On the reverse of CB147 is :— 

* * * 
The Cavaliers. 
The Kiss Waltz (Waltz) (from the film 

“ Dancing Sweeties ”’) (v) (Amer.). ©, 
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Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians, 
Swinging in a hammock (Slow Fox-trot) (vy) 

(Amer. ). 

(CB165. Dec.) 

There is too much te-te-te-tum, te-te-te. 
tum for the word “style” to be brought 
within a mile of this performance. Sti 
those to whom style means little will find 
points to please them. The record has 
brilliance of colour and personality which 
make it effective in a way and is very cleanly 
played. The saxes come in with real gusto 
in the middle of the first chorus (16th bar) 
and well out of tune, but still there are 
compensations even for that, and one of them 
is that this is a lovely number. 

On the reverse is :— 

Will Osborne and His Orchestra. 
Down the river of golden dreams (Waltz) (v) 

(Amer.), 

which is pleasingly tuneful. 


Two more waltzes in the list are :— 
Ben Selvin and His Orchestra. 
Somewhere in Old Wyoming (Waltz) (vy) 
(Amer.). 
Moonlight on the 
(Amer.). 
(CB164. First Dec.) 


Percival Mackey and His Band. 
Who cares? (from ‘‘ Charlot’s Masquerade ”) 
(v 
I fel 
(v) 


. 
L for you (from Charlot’s Masquerade ”) 
(CB145, Mid-Nov.) 
Cuban Love Song (from the film ‘‘ Under the 
Palms ”’) (v). 
Fleur d@ Amour (Waltz) (from the film “A 
Matrimonial Problem ’’) (v). 
(CB149. Mid-Nov.) 
The Toy Town party (from ‘*Nippy”’) (Vv). 
Your sunny disposition and mine (from 
** Nippy ”’) (v). ’ 
(CB153. Mid-Nov.) 
What is the matter with Mackey this. 


month? Every one of these is drab and 
colourless. The band sounds like a wet 
Monday. All I shall remember to-morrow 


will be a mechanical and over-prominent, 
podgy string bass. 


King Nawahi’s Hawaiians. 
Hawaiian Love Bird (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
Smiling Eyes (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 

(DB291. Mid-Nov.) 
Hawaiian instrumentation — guitars — 
various kinds. Effective, well-played records. 


H.M.V. (3/-) 
“* Swingin’ in a Hammock.” Jack Hylton gives fine performance of great 
Phil Cardew orchestration. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
T'o-morrow is another day (from the film 
“ Big Boy ”’) (v). 

Rollin’ down the river (v). 

(B5912.  Mid-Nov.) 
Swingin’ in a hammock (v). 
Confessin’ (v). 

(B5910, Mid-Nov.) 


Soldier on the shelf (v). 
Somewhere in Old Wyoming (Waltz) (Vv). 
(B5917. First Dec.) 





I'd like to find the yuy that wrote the Stein 
Song (Six-eight) (v). 
Gorgonzola (Six-eight) (v). 
(B5922. First Dec.) 


These are all the Hylton records this month, 
the drop in numbers being due to the fact 
that the band is on another of its Continental 
tours. 

“ Swingin’ in a hammock ” and “ Confes- 
sin’”” are two of the best dance records 
Hylton has made. All the superb qualities 
of his fine band are shown at their best by 





Colorado (Waltz) (v) | 









































































the excellent orchestrations. Often Hylton’s 
orchestrations are rather too flamboyant to 
be rhythmical; the striving for continual 
changes and colourful effect has broken up 
that rhythmic continuity, sense of incessant, 












‘te-te. BF dowing lilt, which produces the urge to keep 
ought moving, and as a result the dancers are left 
Still, stranded high and dry between phrases. Not 
l find so with ‘“‘ Swingin’ in a hammock.” It has 
has all the changes of colour and orchestral effect 
which FF that anyone could want, but the changes 
eanly §) merge into each other ; there are none of those 
custo. gaps which an obvious ending of one phrase 
_ bar) by the melody sections before they commence 
> af BF the next is bound to cause, and which cannot 
them J satisfactorily be filled, even by keeping the 





thythm section going. Add to this the fact 







Serious consideration is now being given 
to the suggestion that Ambrose and his 
band shall be transferred to the new Dorches- 
ter House Hotel in Park Lane, which, owned 
by the May Fair people, where Ambrose now 
io, is due to open in the early spring of 
next year, and is expected to be the biggest 
noise of all London’s most ambitious and 
exclusive hotels, 

This of course raises the question of 
Ambrose’s successor at the May Fair, and 
London dance band musicians and fans have 
had the surprise of their lives to learn that 
Melville Gideon of ‘‘ Co-Optimists”” fame 
may possibly be given the job. 

As a matter of fact, the idea is not quite 
so astonishing to me as it seems to have been 
to some others—that is if the scheme is as 
I believe it to be. 
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A Clever Showman. 


Melville Gideon has done nothing of which 
I am aware to show his competence to lead 
any dance band, less still one which has to 
follow a combination with the skill of 
Ambrose’s, As a pianist he is in many ways 
an accomplished artist, but not as a rhythm 
pianist, his ventures in these lines showing a 
rather obvious lack of appreciation of the 
trend modern dance music has taken. And 
even if his piano playing were of the kind 
required, that still doesn’t say he could 
produce and run a first-class dance band. 

But he has other valuable assets. Melville 
Gideon is experienced as a Showman, has a 
great personality, sings well from a public 
point of view, and very probably the inten- 
tion would be to put him in front of the band 
to use these qualities while someone in the 
background formed the band and was made 
responsible for its work. The idea is original 
and possesses possibilities, 


Ambrose may kick. 


Exactly who could be the real director 
behind the scenes is, however, a matter 
for conjecture. ‘The logical suggestion is 
Ambrose, but it is unlikely that he would be 
willing to do all the work and remain un- 
recognised in the background while someone 
else was placed in a position to get all the 
credit. Alternatively, it seems on the 
tmprobable side that Melville Gideon would 
agree to be presented to the public merely as 
the Fey: of Ambrose’s or someone else’s 

and, 
_ And that, as far as my information goes, 
is ths position at the moment. The situation 
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that it is full of ingenuity and style and 
that the band is interpreting with a nice 
sense of rhythm and you have the reason for 
this excellent result. 

** Rollin’ down the river ”’ is very nearly as 
satisfactory. The orchestration is a little 
over-done, but has continuity. The main 
fault is a tendency to stodginess by string- 
bass and sousaphone which makes the 
rhythm rather sodden. To great extent do 
the same remarks at times apply to “ To- 
morrow is another day,” the orchestration of 
which, though brilliant at times, is in places 
very symphonic and for dancing has rather 
a lot of empty patches between the phrases. 

B5917 and B5922 unfortunately arrived 
too late for review. 


Ambrose to open new Dorchester House Hotel, Park Lane, early next Spring. 
Melville Gideon suggested as successor at May Fair. 


is intriguing and is being keenly watched by 
interested parties. 

One thing certain is that the job carries 
good money—£400 is mentioned as the figure 
which the May Fair will pay the band 
succeeding Ambrose’s—and assuming neither 
Ambrose nor Gideon, whose integrity is be- 
yond criticism, take on the job, there may 
well be a very nice little carve up. Unless 
the hotel management are careful they will 
find a dozen ten or twelve pound a week 
musicians on the stand and the rest of the 
money being shared up by a few who will 
have done nothing more for it than perhaps 
effected a few unnecessary introductions. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 


Good Evenin’ (v). 
Bye-bye Blues (v). 
. (B5908. Mid-Nov.) 

A girl friend of a boy friend of mine (from the 

film ‘‘ Whoopee ’’) (v). 

My baby just cares for me (from the film 

** Whoopee ’’) (vy). 

(B5909. Mid-Nov.) 
My bluebird was caught in the rain (v). 
I don’t mind walking in the rain (v). 
(B5920. First Dec.) 
The Kiss Waltz (waltz) (from the film 

** Dancing Sweeties ”’) (v). 

I still get a thrill thinking of you (v). 
(B5916. First Dec.) 

As usual, the majority of the orchestrations 
are streets ahead of the usual things we get. 
No matter whether the arranger is striving 
for rhythmic effect, orchestral tone colour, 
atmosphere, the covering up of a weak part, 
or the enhancing of the best part of the 
original tune, or anything else, it is done 
ingeniously, artistically, and effectively. 

‘Good Evenin’ ”’—arranged by Lew Stone 
—opens with the various instruments 
gracefully bowing to each other, as 
they say, as plainly as though they were 
speaking the very words ‘ Good eveaing ”’ to 
each other. 

The first chorus starts with the saxophone 
section taking the moalody sweetly against a 
nice lilting rhythm, but the makings of the 
phrase are the short rhythmic figures by the 
brass section in the second and fourth bars. 
They are brilliantly attacked and phrased 
with a true sense of rhythm: just what was 
necessary to save the passage from bing 
tuneful, but uneventful. 

Now, this number has a rather weak verse 
and this record is a fine example of how an 
arranger can save what would b2 a poor 
situation. He has given a hot extemporisa- 


tion on the melody to the firat saxophone, 
supported it with rhythmic figures on the 
brass and allowed drums (Max Bacon) and 
string bass (Dick Escott) to indulge in some 
effective syncopated rhythm of their own 
devising. 


Brilliant Foe Crossman 


Tt is all so very well carried out, particu- 
larly the saxophone lead by Joe Crossman, 
who on this and every other record in which 
he is specially featured, proves himself to be 
one of the best dance saxophonists of the 
day. Danny Pola, the American who was 
with Ambrose while Crossman was with 
Hylton, was good, but never in the same 
class as Joe. Joe has the purity of tone, the 
ideas and the style. But he’s subtle and 
you have to know more about the game, 
even than many musicians who think they 
know everything, to appreciate him ; still, 
there’s no mistaking it when you do under- 
stand. 

Following the verse is the vocal refrain 
sweetly sung by Sam Brown, the regular 
vocalist of the band who is responsible for 
all the vocal choruses this month. Sam is 
improving every day. He doesn’t give the 
impression that he’ll ever set the Thames on 
fire as a hot, or even a rhythm singer, but in 
his light “‘ melody’ interpretation, which, 
after all, can be made appropriate to at least 
nine out of ten popular tunes, he uses his 
very pleasing voice in a simple refined 
sentimental manner which gets home every 
time. He always had clear diction and at 
last his pronunciation is improving. 

As a fitting contrast to the vocal chorus, 
the next movement, which emerges cleverly 
from the short bridge passage, is again on 
the hot side, Joe Crossman playing some 
excellent phrases on baritone saxophone 
which work in well with the robust scoring 
for brass. 


wianistics by Bert Read. 


And as the instruments greeted each other 
with “ Good evening ”’ at the commencement 
of the record, so, as a fitting finish, they 
courteously bid each other ‘* Good evening ” 
at the end. Just a little idea of the arranger 
—but how pleasing. 

On the reverse is “ Bye-bye Blues,” 
another tuneful number, arranged this time 
by Bert Read, Ambrose’s pianist. Im- 
mediately following the introduction (Icould 
write books on that introduction) is the vocal 
chorus. The unusual piano accompaniment 
makes this movement a pleasing variation on 
the ordinary dance record. It isoneof those 
flow’ry affairs where the pianist can show his 
technique (and Beart Read has some!) by 
getting all over the instrument with broken 
arpeggii xand gscalic passages} and like 
effects. J 


Wizards of the Violin 

sert Read has not been content fto use 
obvious phrases, but has constructed "the 
whole thing on very ambitious lines and used 
some very unexpected passing notes. It is 
really clever stuff and it is rather a pity that 
it is marred in one or two places (for instance, 
the second baat of the second bar) by an effect 
of bad harmony. Still, when one ventures 
out to attain something as ambitious as this 
a mistake may well bsforgiven. Anything 
may have been the cause. 











In theYfirstvhalf of the next chorus the 
melody is featured mostly on tenor saxophone 
and above it is an obbligato, the phrases of 
which are taken alternately by violin and 
alto saxophone answering each other. 
Whether the perfection of the interpretation 
or the actual beauty of the phrases is the 
more appealing feature I leave to you. 
Certainly, the playing is masterly—but then 
all the violin work in Ambrose’s records 
always is in every way. As a matter of fact, 
my opinion is that the strings are the best 
section of the band, which is interesting, 
because neither of the violinists is a regular 
member oftheband. Eric Siday, whom many 
think better than the American, Joe Venuti, 
is at the Savoy Hotel, and that fine musician 
Jean Pougnet is, I believe, at Claridges, 
these two only joining Ambrose for his 
recording sessions. 


Where the Brass fails. 


The last half of this chorus introduces the 
brass section—very full and bold, and beauti- 
ful in balance and tone colour, but rather 
lacking finesse and perfection of rhythmic 
style in the phrasing; but then, these 
features never were the strong point of the 
section, particularly when one imagines 
what a section with, say, Bix Beiderbecke, 
Leo McConville and Tom Dorsey might have 
done with such a passage. 

Later in the record there is some more 

fine piano stuff by Bert Read on the same 
lines as the first chorus, but with saxophone 
taking melody instead of voice, and finally 
a majestic ensemble in which the clarinet 
work of Joe Crossman (by the way, you will 
have to listen carefully for this, as it is 
blended closely with the rest of the ensemble) 
is the making of the passage and worthy of 
ony praise. 
“A girl friend of a boy friend ’—another 
Lew Stone orchestration—is in faster tempo 
and very much on the hot side. It is a great 
record in every way, but I’m wondering if it 
will sell. I hope so: everyone should have 
it and study it. But I’m scared because it 
is rather too clever and except in the vocal 
chorus the original melody is inclined to be 
obscured by the clever embellishment and 
twisting about it has received at the hands of 
the ambitiously ingenious Mr. Stone. 

However, assuming you too are ambitious 
and will buy the record, don’t go on until you 
have thoroughly imbibed the introduction. 
In both performance and scoring it’s a 
masterpiece. The saxophone is great. Joe 
OC. again! 


That Saxophone Stunt—and how 
it is done. 


Next study the first chorus—that’s another 
gem. Its one weak point is that it shows up 
the sax phones as a section to some dis- 
advantage. Individually all the saxes are 
good, but their tones do not match quite well 
enough to make them quite so satisfactory as 
a section. ; 

The verse follows, and one gets a fine 
opportunity to study the work of Ted Heath, 
the trombone player. Candidly, it doesn’t 
please me, and, as I suppose an adverse 
criticism must be supported by reasons, let 
me say that [ find the style “jazzy,” the 
execution uncertain, and the tone a fraction 
rough—that is, for the man who has the 
reputation of being one of the two or three 


best players of his instrument in this country. 

Next there is the vocal chorus. Behind 
Sam Brown’s solo a couple of extra singers 
are doing some Vo-do-de-oh stuff which 
doesn’t mean a thing and wouldn’t mean 
much more even if it had been recorded so 
that one could hear it. 

As a contrast, Joe Crossman (again, you 
see), on baritone saxophone, and the strings 
are excellent in the next chorus: well- 
constructed phrases, perfectly interpreted. 
Then there is a subtlety here which you will 
appreciate better if you know exactly what 
has happened. Exactly a quarter of an inch 
from the end of the record is a short, quick 
saxophone run-up. Now, this run is impos- 
sible on any one of the family of saxophones, 
because the range is too great. Further 
attention shows that the run is started on 
tenor saxophone and finished on alto, but so 
perfectly does the alto take on from the tenor 
that I find it impossible to discover exactly 
where the change over takes place. [ know 
of no other English band, and very few 
American, which would have dared to attempt 
such a feat, much less have accomplished it 
so well. 

Other outstanding effects in this last 
chorus are the two hot four-bar passages, 
with the. hot trumpet on top, about half an 
inch from the end of the record. Sylvester 
Ahola, Ambrose’s American trumpet player, 
has risen to great heights, and, in spite of the 
fact that he was a little over-anxious and 
consequently is slightly hurried, has given an 


almost perfect interpretation. A sound, 
musicianly player, one of his faults is a lack 
of interpretative ability when he finds himsej 
up against a e which one of his none 
too many styles will fit, but the “ nigger” 
style required here is his forte and he hy 
taken the offered opportunity to make 4 
brilliant show of it. 

As I have already overrun the constable on 
Ambrose’s records, I must leave the remaindg 
of them to your kind consideration. I cap 
assure you that all—with the possible excep. 
tion of ‘‘ I shall get a thrill,” which is rather 
uninspiring—are not only good, but interest. 
ing, and well worth getting. I am hopin 
that the all too few points I have mentioned 
of the many that exist in the Ambrose record 
with which I have dealt at length will suggest 
to you the things you may expect to find, 
or so look for and enjoy, in the others, 


Bass Drum Rhythm. 


One thing I ought to add is that Ambrose 
is now taking advantage of H.M.V.’s recent 
discovery of how to record four-in-a-bar bass 
drum rhythm, to which I drew attention 
when reviewing records by the New Mayfair 
Dance Band on page 290 of last month’s issue, 
and is using bass drum in this way in all his 
records. It is accountable in a very great 
measure for the very inspiring dance rhythm 
which is a feature of all Ambrose’s latest 
discs, to say nothing of its effect on the 
tone colour of the bass, to which it lends 
balance and body. 


The “ House” Band puts one over. 


New Mayfair Hotel Dance Orchestra. 
Your sunny disposition and mine (from 
“ Nippy ”) (Vv). 
It must be you (v). 
(B5911. Mid-Nov.) 
Just Imagine (v). 
Same as we used to do (Waltz) (Vv). 
(B5918. First Dec.) 

Both titles on B5911 have mis-fired. The 
orchestrations are rather clumsily constructed 
and, excepting for some fine violin by Eric 
Siday in ‘‘ Your sunny disposition and mine,” 
the style isn’t exactly that which a self- 
respecting modern dance band should boast 
about. So forget them and spend your 
money on :— 

“* Just Imagine,” which has everything that 
the others have not. The orchestration is 
excellent, and all through good solid rhythm 
is kept going. There is a nice steady four- 
in-a-bar from the bass drum which has 
cemented up the whole rhythm section, and 
put a punch behind things which the soloists 
and melody sections have obviously found an 
inspiring backing—-result: a rhythm from 
the whole band which is exactly the kind that 
dancers want, 

After the well-scored first chorus, in which 
the whole band shows fine style, is the well- 
sung vocal refrain, made doubly attractive 
by the muted trumpet obbligato. This 
obbligato is a neat, lilting piece of extem- 
porisation, none the less effective because it 
is trickily introduced by an ingenious little 
lead-in, the first note of which is actually the 
last note of the preceding passage by the 
ensemble. 

Later a novel effect is obtained by the 
drummer working a neat cymbal rhythm 
against what is almost a stop-chorus on the 
piano, backed by accented strong beats from 


the string-bass. A neatly scored modulation 
follows to introduce the last chorus, in which 
the ensemble is irresistibly rhythmical and 
melodiously bold. 

The waltz is a good performance. In 
places the ensemble becomes quite grand, 
only to give place to some sweet, soft solo. 


Henry Thetis and His Orchestra. 
If you didn’t care for me (v) (Amer.). 
(B5907. Mid-Nov.) 
Bernie Cummins and His New Yorker Hotel 
Orchestra. 
F’r Instance (v) (Amer.). 
(B5907. Mid-Nov.) 
Jackie Taylor and His Orchestra. 
Highway to Heaven (v) (Amer.). 
When love comes in the moonlight (both from 
the film “‘ Oh! Sailor, Behave’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5921. First Dec.) 
Ted Fiorito and His Orchestra. 
Until we meet ajain, suectheart (Waltz) (¥) 
(Amer.). 
(B5919. First Dec.) 

These quite straightforward “sweet 
melody ” versions of simple tuneful numbers 
are at their best when listened to by the 
warm glow of the fireside. For the most 
part very well played, it will be found that 
the sentimental aspect is much stronger than 


‘ the rhythmic. 


’ 


‘* F’r Instance’ 
crib on ‘‘ 8’posin’.” 


Jangled German “ Jazz.” 


Dol Dauber’s Dance Orchestra. 
You have become so terribly blonde lately (v) 


(Germ.). 
(B5905. Mid-Nov.) 


is a perfectly disgraceful 


The vocal chorus is sung in German, but- 
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Music Lovers North and South 
And likewise East and West, 
Without Dissenting Voice, agree 
That Feldman Songs are Best 
+ + 
As the undernoted samples clearly prove! 


DANCING WITH TEARS 
IN MY EYES 


The biggest favourite in the 
country to-day 


THE KISS WALTZ 


Another Waltz-Song Sensation. Heard Everywhere 
(from Warner Bros. & Vitaphone Talking, 


Dancing and Singing Picture 
“ DANCING SWEETIES ”) 


OH! DONNA CLARA 


The Song that is destined to smash all existing 
records. A melody in a million ! 


+ + © 


ESTABLISHED SUCCESSES 
‘WHEN YOU’RE SMILING’ , ‘LIKE A BREATH OF SPRINGTIME’ 
‘ MOTHER’S SMILE’ ‘WATCHING MY DREAMS GO BY’ 
‘MY BLONDE’ ‘CUBAN LOVE SONG’ etc. 


COMING WINNERS 
*‘WASN’T IT NICE?’ ‘LIVING A LIFE OF DREAMS’ 
‘SONG OF THE CONGO’ ‘NOBODY CARES IF I’M BLUE’ 
‘FLEUR D’AMOUR’ ‘GYPSY LOVE SONG’ 
‘THE HAPPY SONG’ ‘P’LICEMAN, P’LICEMAN, HOLD MY HAND’ 
‘LITTLE RUSSIAN ROSE’ ‘SHAKE ’EM ALL AWAY ON A WINDY DAY’ 
‘OH TINO’ ‘ THERE’S A SUNNY SMILE WAITING FOR ME 
‘ SONGS I HEARD AT MOTHER’S KNEE’ ‘DOWN THE LANE TO HOME SWEET HOME ” 


7/129 Shaftesbury cA 
B. FELDMAN & CO. ”"fa,on'@2.°*™ 
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Records posted to all parts of the World— | 
safely packed, and insured. All known 
Makes in stock. Every Record new, 


poe LISTS FREE 

















“TONE” for the HOME 
GRAMOPHONES : RECORDS : RADIO 


Radio-Gramophones, Automatics, Cabinet and Portable 
Gramophones, All-Electric and Portable Radio. Advice 
free. Highly-trained Musical Staff at your disposal. 


Have you tried the WSON PECK “Electric” Needles 
yet? If not, sent for sample—gratis. 











UMITED 


THE HOME OF MUSIC — SHEFFIELD & NOTTINGHAM 
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NEW RECORD 


RECORD VALUE 
Plays as Long as the longest 10° Record 
"RELEASE NOW READY 


POP PARNELL AND HIS BOYS 



















| LARRY WHITE AND HIS BAND 


y Melody (Waltz) Nicholls-Carlton 
-Trot 
32 { Swinging in a Hammock wens a Scymour-O’Flynn 36 {Fam ling it to the Daisies (Fox-Trot) Harry Warren 
Around the Corner (Six-Eight One-Step) Kassell-Kahn ARTHUR RILEY (Tenor) 
Fire ! Fire ! Fire ! (Comedy Fox-Trot) 7 ’ ‘ 
33 ( ( ly Hatgreaves-Damerell-Tinsley When it’s Springtime in the Rockies Sauer-Woolsey 
| Adeline (Quick-Step) Nicholls-Gilbert ALEX MASON (Baritone) 
Down the Lane to Home Sweet Home Alvin-Crocker 


ROY DELLER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


cia ma FRED DAVIS (Baritone) 
{wane Day (Fox-Trot) (From Film * Youmans- ~ Eliscu 38 a: x —— of a Boy Friend of ae (From Film 





Son; - idson-Kahn 
wineere Syne Grae oe conie: oe then We meen Pall pull together Weston-Lee 
( A 4 Friend of a Boy Friend (Fox-Trot) (From Film TED HEATH (Yodelling Comedian) 
3 5) joopee ’ Donaldson-Kahn 
Tid- “ile. id-dle-um-pum (Comedy Fox-Trot) 39 Van Peters Fred Farrell 
( Karl M. May Mine Baby and I Whitlock 


THE BRITISH HOMOPHONE CoO.,LTD., 67, CITY RD., LONDON, E.C. 
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In the High Court of Justice (Chancery Division). In the matter of 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LIMITED 


By order of Mr. Justice MAUGHAM. Mr. F. J. TERRY HORSEY, of the 
firm of Messrs. 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 


will Sell by Auction in Lots at the Factory, Chaul End, Luton, Beds., on 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16th 
at Eleven o’clock precisely, this Company’s 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD-MAKING 
PLANT AND MACHINERY 


including Sixty 10 in. and 12 in. Gramophone RECORD PRESSES, by 
Watson & Stillman; seven Mixing and Grinding Mills ; Sturtevant Ring Roller 
Mill; Sturtevant Crusher; two Newaygo Screens; three sets of 3-throw 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS; Hydraulic Accumulator 12 in. by 12 ft.; four 3-throw 
geared Pumps; two DAVEY PAXMAN ECONOMIC BOILERS (120 lbs. 
W.P.); Permutit Water Softening Plant; twenty-four A.C. Motors 415 volts up 
to 100 h.p.; four 6-volt Generators ; ten Plating and Depositing Vats ; two Wax 
Trimming Machines; five Lathes; two Drilling Machines; Denbigh Milling 
Machine; four Weighing Machines; three Motor Vans; Typewriters; Safes ; 
Office Furniture, etc.; also the remaining STOCK and STORES which 
includes about 250,000 GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The Machinery will only be sold in Lots if not 
previously disposed of as a whole with the Freehold Factory, for which, 
pending the Auction, ANY OFFER would be duly considered by the Receiver, 
SYDNEY W. TUBBS, Esq., F.C.A. 


Catalogues may be had, when ready, of 


Messrs. DIXON, WILSON, TUBBS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
24, Basinghall Street, E.C.2; 


Of Messrs. MCKENNA & CO., Solicitors, 31, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2; or of 


Messrs. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL, Machinery Auctioneers 
and Factory Agents, 11, Billiter Square, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 
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MAKE IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS with THESE 
POPULAR HITS 


WHEN ir; SPRINGTIME in me ROCKIES wairz 
IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY WALTZ 


Y BABY JUST CARES FOR ME 
1. ” - P rrom  WHOOPEE” 


SWINGIN’ IN A HAMMOCK. rox-trot 
BYE BYE BLUES FOX-TROT 
IF | HAD A GIRL LIKE YOU ss rox.-rror 








a FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD, 






































RECORDS 
ON DEMAND 




















“ THE SAME A$ WE USED 
TO DO a Vocal Dance 

.M.V. ene ose B3647 B5918 
cB147 


“WITHOUT A SONG” 
Vocal Dance 


H.M.V. 
COLUMBIA 


& DB257 
IMPERIAL ... eee 2325 


“* JUST IMAGINE rf 


‘ocal Dance 
H.M.V. .. B3647 B5918 





NOTE. It is regretted that inadvertently IMPERIAL RECORDS were omitted from last month's list. All 
appear above with the following additions:— 
‘“* CHEER UP AND SMILE" “OVER THE GARDEN WALL” 
2361 Vocal 2272 “= nen oes eee Vocal 
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you don’t have to wait for that to discover 
that this is a German dance band. 

With its marchy measure, over-accentua- 
tion, old-fashioned belief that staccato like 
a postman’s knock means attack, and attack 
means dance rhythm, and not the slightest 
appreciation of the meaning of the word 

, much less its value in obtaining 
thythm, it gives itself away in the very 
first bar. 


PARLOPHONE (3/-) 


In spite of the fact that the combination is 
efficient as far as rudimentary legitimate 
musical qualities go, I can only say that as 
a modern dance band—vwell, it isn’t. 

On the reverse is ‘‘ Oh! Donna Clara,” a 
Tango, played by the same band. It is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, so I will 
refrain from giving my opinion—which is 
perhaps just as well for the record and all 
concerned with it. 


If Smith Ballew has the Class, Ed Loyd has the Rhythm. 


Ed Loyd and His Orchestra. 


I've got my eye on you (from the film “‘ Show 

Girl in Hollywood ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

(R779. Mid-Nov.) 
Diviana (from the film ‘“ Dixiana”’) (v) 

(Amer.). 

My one ambition is you (from the film 

“ Dixiana ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(R797. First Dec.) 

“ l’ve got my eye on you ” is the best dance 
record in this section of this month’s Parlo- 
phone lists. 

With the exception of a short saxophone 
solo, there is nothing hot in the record, but 
the whole thing has a neat, lilting rhythm 
to which it is impossible to keep still. It 
comes mainly from the good style in which 
the solo instruments play versions of the 
melody which deviate little, if any, from the 
“straight ” tune as the composer originally 
wrote it, and the excellent work of an 
unusually efficient rhythm section. The 
way in which the string-bass and drums work 
together is most exhilarating, particularly 
when, in the hot saxophone solo and the 
trumpet solo which follows, they change over 
in the last chorus from two- to four-in-a-bar. 


Smith Ballew and His Orchestra. 


Girl Trouble (from the film ‘ Children of 

Pleasure ”’) (v) (Amer.). 

The whole darn thing’s for you (from the film 

“Children of Pleasure ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(R799. First Dec.) 
Where the golden daffodils grow (v) (Amer.). 
(R782. Mid-Nov.) 

Both ‘‘ Where the golden daffodils grow ” 
and ‘Girl Trouble’’ are very little way 
behind Ed Loyd’s “ I’ve got my eye on you.” 
Taken all round, they consist of better class 
material: the orchestrations are more 
ambitious and the solo passages show a more 
advanced trend of thought: but against this 
the performances just lack the same delightful 
sense of rhythm. 

“The whole darn thing’s for you” is a 
“melody” performance and only by the 
skin of its teeth has it missed being sleepy. 


Hotel Pennsylvania Music. 
If I could be with you (v) (Amer.). 
(R783. Mid-Nov.) 
Confessin’ that I love you (v) (Amer.). 
(R779. Mid-Nov.) 
Ed Kirkeby’s Orchestra. 
Reminiscing (v) (Amer.). 
I’m needin’? you (v) (Amer.). 
(R780. Mid-Nov.) 
You for Me (from the film “ Sunny Skies ’’) 
(v) (Amer.). 
(R782. Mid-Nov.) 


Roof Garden Orchestra. 


Oh! how I adore you (from the film ‘“‘ Party 
Girl”) (Amer.). 
Whippoorwill (Amer.). 
(R781. Mid-Nov.) 
Sing, a happy little thing (from the film 
** Forward March ’’) (Amer.). 
(R783. Mid-Nov.) 
Cheer up—good times are coming (One-step). 
Dust (from the film*‘‘ Children of Pleasure ”’). 
(R800. First Dec.) 


Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers. 


To-morrow is another day (from the film 
* Big Boy ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Little Sunshine (from the film “ Big Boy ’’) 
(v) (Amer.). 
(R784. Mid-Nov.) 
Good Evening (v) (Amer.). 
Why am I 80 romantic (from the film ‘‘ Animal 
Crackers ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R798. First Dec.) 
These are all straightforward American 
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commercial style records. They are very 
tuneful and amongst them are some excellent 
numbers which are sure to be popular hits. 

For my taste, however, the performances 
are not only too orthodox, but too languorous 
and lightly sentimental. I like something 
brighter, with a rhythm that makes me 
start tapping my feet—which is just what 
most of these haven’t got. They are soothing 
all right, but I don’t want to be soothed by 
dance records: I prefer my bottle (no, 
Mellins, not whisky) and comforter : they 
do the job much more satisfactorily. 

Still, against thislack of anything likely to 
disturb your reverie must be set off the fact 
that these American commercial versions 
(which I have placed in the order in which 
the bands appeal to me) are well—-in some 
cases beautifully—played. 


The Versatile Four. 


Without a Song (from the film “Great Day”). 
Highway to Heaven and When love comes in 
the moonlight (from the film “Oh! Sailor, 

Behave ”’). , 

(R802. First Dec.) 

Ever and Forever and Since I met you (Waltz) 
(from the film ‘‘ Eldorado ”’) (v). 

The same as we used to do and Loving you 
the way I do (Waltz) (from the film ‘* Hot 
Rhythm ”’) (v). 

(R803. First Dec.) 

The personnel of the above is almost 
entirely different from that which made the 
previous records issued under the name of The 
Versatile Four. It consists now of Rex 
Owen (saxophone), Lew Davis (trombone), 
Harry Rutens (piano), George Oliver (guitar), 


—————— 


Give Records for Xmas 


You need not spend time hearing them: these are 
THE BEST OF THE MONTH 
And there is something for every taste 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Bessie couldn’t help it and The New Tiger Rag 
by Billy Cotton and His Band. (Regal 
MR221). 

China Boy and Peg o’ my Heart by ‘“‘ Red” 
Nicholls and His Five Pennies. (Bruns- 
wick 1019). 

Collegiate Love by Cornell and His Orchestra. 
(Parlo. R785, New “ Rhythm-Style” 
Series, No. 48.) 

I’m a ding-dong Daddy by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra. (Parlo. R796, New 
‘“ Rhythm-Style ” Series, No. 51.) 

Louisiana Swing by Luis Russell and His 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R795, New ‘“‘ Rhythm- 
Style” Series, No. 49.) 

New Tiger Rag (The) by Paul Whiteman and 
His Orchestre. (Col. CB163). 

Rockin’ Chair by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R785, New ‘‘ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series, No. 47.) 


DANCE BANDS. 


Bye-bye Blues and Good Evenin’ by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5908.) 

Bye-bye Blues by Frank Trumbauer’s Orch- 
estra. (Parlo. R796, New ‘“ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series, No. 52.) 


Girl friend of a boy friend of mine (A) and 
My baby just cares for me by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5909.) 

He’s my secret passion by J'he Khythm 
Maniacs. (Decca F2015.) 

If I could be with you by 7'om Gerun and His 
Orchestra. (Brunswick 1017.) 

I’ve got my eye on you by Ed. Loyd and His 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R779.) 

Just Imagine by The New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5918.) 

Swingin’ in a Hammock by Jack Hylton and 
His Orchestra. (H.M.V. B5910.) 

Wedding of the Birds (The) by Paul Whiteman 
and His Orchestra, (Col. CB163.) 


NOVELTY AND COMEDY DANCE 
BANDS. 


Hittin’ the Bottle by Frank Trumbauer’s 
Orchestra. (Parlo. R795, New ‘“ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series, No. 50.) 

Hunting Tigers out in Indiah by Jack Payne 
and His Orchestra. (Col. CB151.) 

I'd like to find the Guy that wrote the Stein 
Song by Jack Payne and His Orchestra. 
(Col. CB144.) 

Seven Veils by Billy Cotton and His Band. 
(Regal MR222.) 
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George Wood (accordeon), and a very well 
known xylophonist (who doubles vibraphone) 
whose name for business reasons I must 
withhold. Maurice Elwyn is the vocalist. 

Rex Owen, Lew Davis, Harry Rubens 
and George Oliver are all with Ray Starita’s 
Band at the Kit-Cat Restaurant. George 
Wood is with Jay Whidden at the Carlton. 
Previously, Owen was with Elizalde at the 
Savoy Hotel, Lew Davis with Jack Hylton, 
and George Oliver with the Staritas at the 
Ambassadors Club. 

The performances are novelty rhythmic 


propositions. The work of these artists 
individually as shown in these records is 
clever and appeals to me much more than 
the general effect resulting from their com- 
bined efforts. It is too much a case of 
every man for himself. Everybody does as 
he likes and good stuff is heard, but the ideas 
don’t fit, and the routines are none too 


Performances of this kind, which are not 
scored, extemporisation being relied upon, 
need a good dea] more thought and re- 
hearsing than these seem to have had. 


REGAL (2/6) 


Billy Cotton in great form. Those “ Seven Veils.” 


‘Billy Cotton and His Band. 
Seven Veils (Novelty Fox-trot) (v). ° 
The Kiss Waltz (from the film “ Dancing 
Sweeties ”’) (v). 
(MR222, First Dec.) 


A Japanese Dream (v). 
Adeline (v). 
(MR220. First Dec.) 


Bill Cotton and his boys have found out 
not only how to use good musicianship to 
give a performance which has all the 
rhythm, style and other musical qualities a 
good dance band should possess, but also how 
to present their numbers in an original and 
entertaining manner. 

“Seven Veils”—a naughty, Eastern 
comedy number about a certain lady who 
was only saved from an apparent desire to 
dance in her birthday apparel in trunt of the 
Royal rake, on whom she had been exercising 
her charms, by the timely (the King thought 
it most untimely !) appearance of the Queen, 
who promptly had her incarcerated-—is not 
only good musically, but, as interpreted by Bill 
Cotton, a great entertainment. The orches- 
tration is really clever. 

The same may be said of “ Japanese 
Dream,” the Oriental number with the 
haunting melody, and if “ Adeline” is on 
more straightforward lines, it is still an 
interesting performance. 

And good as all of the above undoubtedly 
are, Bill Cotton’s “ New Tiger Rag” and 
“* Bessie couldn’t help it,” reviewed under 
Hot Dance Bands on page 359, are even 
better. 


Vso 


King Billy Cotton: Boy, I’m cold as ice. 


The Rhythmic Troubadours. 

The King’s Horses (v). 
Great Day (from the film “‘ Great Day ”’) (v) 

(Amer.). 

(MR218. First Dec.) 

“Great Day” is a good record of the 
American commercial type. 

“The King’s Horses ” is a clever novelty 
number, given a very fair, appropriate 
treatment. 


DECCA (2/-) 


The Rhythm Maniacs and Three New Bands 


Rhythm Maniacs. 
He’s my secret passion (from the film “ The 
Children of Chance ”’) (v). 
I’m still at your beck and call (from the film 
“ The Children of Chance ’’) (v). 
(F2015. First Dec.) 
I still get a thrill looking at you (v). 
When it’s springtime in the Rockies (Waltz) 


ze (F1999. Mid-Nov.) 
Without my gal (v). 


Gone (v). 
(F2000. Mid-Nov.) 
By your side (v). 
Lorette (Waltz) (v). 
(F2009. Mid-Nov.) 
When love comes in the moonlight (from the 
film “‘ Oh! Sailor, Behave”) (v). 


Highway to Heaven (from the film “ Oh! 

Sailor, Behave ”’) (v). 

(F2008. First Dec.) 

These are far and away the best dance 
records in the Decca lists, and taken all 
round are now really gi 

As explained in a previous issue, the band 
is recruited for the sessions from the best 


West End musicians, and not only has avery . 


efficient unit been obtained, but it is mostly 
well reproduced. The general effect is clean, 
full and realistic, and it is the exception 
rather than the rule for instruments to 
appear in incorrect perspective—a feature 
which every Decca cannot, unfortunately, 
claim. 

While they come under the description of 
commercial ‘‘ melody’ performances, they 


are played with ability and -have good 
dance rhythm, and the parts are interpreted 
with as much style as one can expect from 
orchestrations designed to produce a big 
public sale. “ 

Ella Logan sings the vocal choruses on 
both sides of F2015. Get a load of this 
four-foot-nothing scra)) of feminine volatility 
—-she’s clever. 


Dave Frost and His Orchestra. 
Once in a while (from the film “‘ One Mad 
Kiss ”’) (v). 
Lovin’ You (v). 
(F1971. Mid-Nov.) 

Dave Frost is, and has been for year, 
the leader of the dance band of the notorious 
“43” Club in Gerrard Street. a | 

Whatever you may think of what you may 
have heard of Mrs. Merrick and her activities 
in connection with the Club there will always 
be this to be said in her favour: She has 
always employed only first-class English 
dance musicians, always paid them well 
and regularly, and as a result she has 
always been able to offer good dance music, 

Dave Frost has only a small band at the 
Club and the combination is extensively 
augmented for recording. 

Decca can congratulate themselves on 
having at last found someone, in addition 
to whomsoever is respcn ‘ible for the house 
bands (The Rhythm Maniacs and The Million. 
Airs), who has produced for them a good 
record. ‘The band is musically efficient and 
neat, and has interpreted the nicely scored 
orchestrations in good style and with a 
danceable lilting rhythm. It is the mor 
commendable because, although it sounds 
well rehearsed and finished, these ar 
nevertheless the band’s first records. If 
Decca are wise they will stick to Dave and 
give him every chance. 


Roy Fox (the Whispering Cornetist) and His | 
Band 


I am learning a lot from you (from the film ) 

“* Love in the Rough ”’) (v). 

Singing a song to the stars (from the film 

** Way out West ”’) (v). 

(F2028. First Dec.) 
A slave to love (from the film ‘‘ Good Inten- 

tions ’’) (v). 

Song of the Islands (v). 
(F2029. First Dec.) 

“ Sweet society ’ is the style featured in | 
these first records to be issued in this country 
of Roy Fox and His Band from America, 
who are now playing at the Café de Paris, 
London. 

Summed up, the band does nothing but 
does it delicately, tunefully, and, in a mild 
way, not unrhythmically. 

Fox’s claims to being a “ whispering 
cornetist ” seem to be based on the fact 
that he mutes his trumpet and, like the rest 
of the band, plays almost invariably dead 
straight melody very, very quietly, and 
there’s a good deal to be said for that. 

“Tam learning a lot from you” is easily 
the best of the four performances, 


Sid Bright and His Orchestra. 
To-morrow is another day (from the film 
“ Big Boy ”) (v). 
Little Sunshine (from the film “ Big 
Boy ”’) (v). 
(F1975. Mid-Nov.) 
All who have heard this band at the 
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Piccadilly, or over the radio, will agree that 
itis not up to form. Taken all round, the 
performances are corny (accept my apologies 
and see page 289 of the November Gramo- 
pHONE), and poor recording, which has 
caused instruments to appear out of per- 


spective at times, has not improved matters. 
However, these are the band’s first 
recordings and an improvement may con- 
fidently be expected as it becomes more 
accustomed to the none too easy task of 
getting its true abilities on to the wax. 


IMPERIAL (1/6) 
Jay Wilbur makes a Hit with Bright “ Popular” Stuff. 


Jay Wilbur and His Band. 
Happy Feet (from the film ‘‘ King of Jazz ”’) 


(v). 
A bench in the park (from the film ‘‘ King of 
Jazz”) (Vv). 
(2339. Mid-Nov.) 
That’s where the South begins (from “ Follow 
a Star ”’) (v). 
If your kisses can’t hold the man you love (from 
“Follow a Star ’’). 
(2335. Mid-Nov.) 
Meet me in my dreams to-night (Waltz). 
Lorette (Waltz). 
(2354. First Dec.) 
Adeline (v). 
King’s Horses (from “‘ Folly to be Wise ”’) (v). 
(2355. First Dec.) 
Jay Wilbur used to be recording manager 
for Dominion records. He has only quite 
recently gone to Imperial in a similar capa- 


city. The band is a recording unit under. 


his direction. 

Taking into consideration the fact that this 
is an inexpensive record and the tastes of 
those who are likely to buy it, I have little 
but praise for the performances. 

It is true that the rhythm of the fox-trots 
is of the marchy kind, and will cause the 
connoisseurs to turn up their noses, but the 
band, from a legitimate point of view, plays 
extremely well. In their very commercial 
way the orchestrations are excellent. Scored 


in a musicianly manner, they show initiative : 
there is usually something happening which, 
while it may not be the kind of thing that is 
considered fashionable in better informed 
circles, is sure to appeal to a very large por- 
tion of the general public. And not the least 
that can be said for these records is that 
they are very bright, and wherever the num- 
ber calls for it a characteristic atmosphere is 
infused into the presentations, Jay Wilbur 
is certainly a success in his new job. 

The only fault I can find with the recording 
is that at times the reproduction is inclined 
to be slightly blarey. 


Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra. 
There’s danger in your eyes, chérie (from the 
film ‘“‘ Puttin’ on the Ritz ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2356. First Dec.) 

A nice straightforward melody dance 
record. The alteration of the harmonies in 
the last chorus is clever, but 1 don’t know that 
I like it. It is rather uncomfortable. 

On the reverse is :— 

* * * 
Hollywood Dance Orchestra. 
I love you so much (from the film ‘‘ The 

Cuckoos ”’) (v) (Amer.) 

(2356. First Dec.) 
which hasn’t quite such good style. 








HOT DANCE BANDS 








Bill Cotton beats all England. On a par with the Americans. 


Billy Cotton and_His Band. 
Bessie couldn’t help it (v). 
The New Tiger Rag (One-step). 
(Regal MR221, 2s. 6d. First Dec.) 

It has always been said, and until now 
there has been nothing to justify a contradic- 
tion, that English bands are incapable of 
making a hot record. Bill Cotton has given 
the statement the lie with one fe}l swoop. 

Both these are comparable with the best 
we get from America, and if most of the ideas 
and the rhythmic style have been taken from 
the work of Louis Armstrong, that still 
doesn’t minimise the ability to put them into 
execution, There are few bands even in 
America which could have put up as good a 
show, even if you scored the stuff note for 
note for them—that is, scored it as nearly as 
it is possible to get this kind of thing on to 
paper: there are so many subtleties of 
phrasing and inflection, to express which no 
musical si exist, and if they did, the 
majority would not be able to interpret them 
as they should be translated. 

And not only do Bill Cotton’s boys show a 
deep understanding of the most advanced hot 
style, but so thoroughly do they appreciate 
it, that they can go one further and by clever 
exaggerationgive a most diverting caricature. 


The skit on Louis Armstrong’s vocal chorus 
in his record of “ Bessie couldn’t help it” 
(Parlophone New “ Rhythm-Style ”’ Series), 
which appears in Cotton’s version of the same 
number, is a treat not to be missed. 

If you like ultra hot performances with a 
brilliant dance rhythm, get these excellent 
records by the only English band that has 
yet shown itself capable of doing this sort of 
thing as it should be done. 


Louis Armstrong in a New Setting. 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra. 
Rockin’ Chair (v) (Amer.). 


(Parlo. R785, New ‘ Rhythm-Style” 
Series No. 47, 3s. Mid-Nov.) 
I’m a ding-dongy Daddy (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R796, New “ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 51, 3s. First Dec.) 

‘** Rockin’ Chair” is one of the most 
delightful ideas that has ever been used for a 
composition suitable for modern rhythmic 
interpretation and has made a really novel 
record, 

The lyric tells the story of an old Negro 
who, apparently because of his age, is forced 
to spend his remaining days chained to his 
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rocking-chair. But he is neither too old nor 
too feeble to want a drink, and it seems rather 
piling on the agony that his son, to whom 

e appeals for gin, can’t (or won’t) grant the 
old chap’s request, particularly as it might 
have been some compensation for the flies 
which seem to be one of the banes of his 
immobile existence. 

There is one very entertaining chorus where 
Hoagy Carmichael, the composer of the 
number, takes the part of the father and 
Louis Armstrong the part of the son, and 
together these two, to a “sweet” Blues 
accompaniment by the orchestra, relate in 
quasi-recitative style this quaintly pic- 
turesque little episode. The negro dialect 
employed is both appropriate and fascinating, 
and the exaggerated pathos with which 
Carmichael and Armstrong colour the 
narrative, which, although it is very probably 
genuinely culled from everyday Plantation 
life, is purposely too overdrawn to be taken 
seriously, only adds to the entertainment. 


Hot Rhythm Singing. 

The number is presented as a Blues and 
the rest of the record is, of course, orchestral. 
In every movement is displayed the rhythmic 
ingenuity and inspiration which are always 
a feature of Armstrong’s records and the 
famous Louis on his trumpet is as original 
and brilliant as ever. 

“I’m a ding-dong Daddy” is a lively 
nonsense number featured in quick-step 
tempo and Armstrong lets loose an orgy of 
hot rhythm which, if you don’t understand 
it, is nothing short of blasphemous—but if 
you do understand, you’ll go into ecstasies, 

Two of the choruses—and there are heaps 
and heaps of them as this number has a 
sixteen-bar refrain in place of the usual 
thirty-two—he sings. 

Like his playing, Armstrong’s singing has 
to be understood if one is to appreciate the 
ingenuity of the rhythmic effects he obtains, 
but the ordinary listener, to whom such 
things as rhythmic style are as so much 
Greek, is equally likely to find what he will 
call the quaint nonsensicality of it all a 
source of vast entertainment. 


“* Red” Nichols Again 
Red Nichols and His Five Pennies. 
Peg o’ my Heart (Amer.). 
China Boy (Amer.). 
(Brunswick 1019, 3s. First Dec.) 

Of all the hot bands, those run by ‘“‘ Red ” 
Nichols, the renowned American trumpet 
player, under the name of His Five Pennies 
(though often the band is anything up to a 
dozen or so strong) are probably the best 
known and most popular, 

Their first records to be issued in this 
country were “ Washboard Blues” and 
‘“‘ That’s no bargain.” They appeared some- 
where about May 127 and created a 
sensation. Others were issued at regular 
intervals until the Brunswick people put up 
the shutters prior to the present recommence- 
ment (see page 353). They are now 
practically unobtainable, which is unfortun- 
ate because, surprising as it may seem, the 
style was so advanced that you can play any 
of them to-day and they are still up-to-date 
and as great an entertainment for those who 
understand them as ever they were. 

And the combination appears to have 
progressed all the time we have been unable 
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to hear it; so much so that it is probably 
safe to say that its new records are as much 
in advance of the times as were its first. 

The American catalogues show that the 
Band is devoting itself chiefly to re-recording 
old favourites in ultra-modern style. 

Both ‘“‘ Peg o’ my Heart” and “ China 
Boy ” were hits some long time ago. 


Modernistic Harmony. 

** Peg o’ my Heart” has been treated in 
a manner that is sentimental almost to the 
point of sensuousness. Except for part of 
the last movement all the record is in very 
slow tempo, and, although it is all ‘in 
rhythm,” except in the last two move- 
ments little dance inspiration is illustrated ; 
but no one will want to dance to it: to 
listen is sufficient, for throughout it is original 
in conception. 

The introduction consists of a rather sad 
and very haunting little two-bar phrase, 
the ultra-modern harmonisation of which 
gives it a very piquant flavour. This phrase 
is used all through the record as a bridge 
passage to connect the various movements, 
each of which is taken as a solo in turn by 
trumpet, tenor saxophone, clarinet and 
trombone, and supported by a “sweet” 
“organ” background in which modern 
harmony again plays a conspicuous part. 
All the solos show the perfection of per- 
formance, style and clever originality that one 
would expect from the star artists from which 
“Red” Nichols forms these combinations 
and should be carefully studied; they are 
the kind of things that cannot be fully 
appreciated until one has become so 
thoroughly familiar with them that the 
part each note plays in the melodic, rhythmic 
and harmonic scheme is completely appre- 
ciated. 


An Orgy of Rhythm. 


It is, however, all well worth this 
study, for this is a deep record and very 
probably gives more than a glimpse of some 
of the lines which music of all kinds may take 
in the near future. 

“China Boy” is played in faster tempo and 
has been given a brighter treatment. As an 
example of sheer ingenuity in dance music 
I have not yet heard its equal. It is just a 
gamut of hair-raising rhythm and brilliant 
originality perfectly interpreted. Fortun- 
ately for me, I haven’t the space to review it 
in detail because I really don’t quite know 
where I should start. 


“* Hittin’ the Bottle,” 

Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra. 
Hittin’ the bottle (v) (Amer.). 

(Parlo. R795, New ‘“ Rhythm-Style” 

Series No. 50, 3s. First Dec.) 
Bye-bye Blues (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R796. New “ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 52, 3s. First Dec.) 

“* Hittin’ the bottle” is a novelty dance 
from the New York Revue “ Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities ” and the number of the same name 
is, of course, the musical setting to it. It 
is all great fun. 

Not the least entertaining parts of the 
record are the vocal efforts of a very lazy 
nigger. At the commencement of the 

rformance he appears, complete with 

ttles. Later, he tells you in song exactly 
what you’ve got to do if you want to try 
“* Hittin’ the bottle” for yourself. It is one 
of the best vocal choruses that has ever 


turned up in a dance record. 

Frankie Trumbauer is one of the few who 
can produce a dance band to turn out a 
record which can claim to be rhythmically 
modern and inspiring and at the same time 
musically refined. Often we get one of these 
features, but seldom both. 

This refinement tends to make Trum- 
bauer’s performances seem at first hearing 
rather more straightforward than they are, 
but a closer acquaintance soon reveals a nice 
originality. Perhaps, however, the real 
feature of both “ Hittin’ the bottle” and 
“Bye-bye Blues”—the latter a sweet 
melody number—is the actual performance 
of the orchestra. Every phrase shows a 
perfection of interpretation, no matter from 
what aspect you may consider it, and the 
sense of rhythm behind it all is equally 
delightful to dancers and listeners. The 
unusually clever accompaniment to the 
well-sung straight vocal chorus in “‘ Bye-bye 
Blues ” should not be missed. 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra. 
Louisiana Swing (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R795, New ‘“ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 49, 3s. First Dec.) 

This is the second record to be issued in 
this country by this hot coloured combination. 
The first was “‘ Jersey Lightning,” reviewed 
on page 242 of our October issue. 

If any pass over “ Louisiana Swing” as 
just another typical negro dance record, it 
can only be because of a lack of appreciation 
of the finer points of the subject. This 
record has ingenuity, style and rhythm, the 
absence of which in most English and many 
American records by white bands is by no 
means compensated by their rather more 
refined tonal quality. 

The composition is by Luis Russell himself, 
and although the melody is, as usual, highly 
embellished to obtain an_ elaborately 
rhythmical effect, this has not destroyed the 


alluring tunefulness which would be ap 
obvious feature of the themes, whether they 
were presented straight or in this more 
decorative rhythmic apparel. Negro airs, 


‘from the Spirituals to their popular dance 


tunes, always seem to have a certain quality 
which is capable of reaching the deeper 
emotions, a characteristic tunefulness which 
maintains its appeal no matter what 
orchestral treatment they are given. 


One for Everybody. 
Cornell and His Orchestra. 
Collegiate Love (Amer.). 
(Parlo. R.785, New “ Rhythm-Style” 
Series No. 48, 3s. Mid-Nov.) 

Apparently Cornell and his orchestra are 
a “house” recording combination, for | 
seem to recognise many of the star free-lance 
musicians who go from studio to studio in 
New York and make a Prime Minister income 
by recording and broadcasting. 

Cornell, I believe, is an accordeon player, 
There is certainly a fine short solo on this 
instrument in the middle of the piano solo, 
which probably accounts for the orchestra 
being given his name. 

As a dance record “ Collegiate Love ” is 
an excellent piece of work. The melody isa 
bright catchy affair, and it has been given a 
lively quick-step treatment in which an 
invigorating rhythm is very outstanding, 

The performance consists mainly of extem- 
porised solos, and while they are not as hot as 
one often finds in records in this unique 
Parlophone Rhythm-Style Series, they 
consist of the right stuff, and obviously are 
played by artists who have style in every 
sense of the word. 

Taken all round, this exhilarating record 
should appeal to all classes. Full of go, but 
not too hot for the public, it is nevertheless 
rhythmically modern and should evoke 
equal enthusiasm from those who boast a 
more discerning attitude. 








VOCAL 





Here are the best of the month’s vocal 
records :— 
Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys (with piano). 
A bench in the park (from the film “ King of 

Jazz’’) (Amer.). 

(Col DB282, 3s. Mid-Nov.) 

Concerted novelty rhythm singing in a 
class by itself. 

On the reverse is :— 

* * * 
The Hokum Boys (with orchestra). 

You’re bound to look like a monkey when you 

grow old. 

Lively, peppy rhythm singing, with 
effective rhythmic accompaniment by small 
novelty orchestra. 


Gay Ellis and Her Sizzlin’ Syncopators. 
Nobody cares if I’m blue (from the film 
“ Bright Lights ’’). 
I’ve got it (from the film “ Young Man of 
Manhattan ”’). 
(Col. DB313, 3s. First Dec.) 
This American “ Blues” singer with the 
baby voice and confidential personality puts 
it over neatly and with a real sense of rhythm. 


Ukulele Ike (Cliff Edwards) (with rhythmic 
orchestra). 
Sing (a happy little thing) (from the film 
“Forward March ’’) (Amer.). 
Singing a song to the stars (from the film 
““ Way out West ’’) (Amer.). 
(Col. DB280, 3s. Mid-Nov.) 
Good mixtures of sweet stuff, rhythm and 
effective presentation. 


Sam Browne (with orchestra). 
Telling it to the daisies. 
(Edison Bell Radio 1397, 1s. 3d. Mid-Nov.) 
Nobody cares if I’m blue (from the film 
“ Bright Lights ”). 
(Edison Bell Radio 1412, 1s, 3d. First Dec.) 
j More sugary stuff and very artistically 
one. 


Ruth Etting (with orchestra). 
Don’t tell her what's happened to me. 
The Kiss Waltz (from the film ‘“ Dancing 
Sweeties ’’). 
(Col. DB331, 3s. First Dec.) 
Quick ! a mop—or we’ll drown in our tears. 


EpGar JACKSON. 
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RECORDS 


The Record for the Connoisseur 


Every Music Lover is invited to hear these exquisite 

recordings. Abridged Operas, Concertos, Sym- 

phonies, etc., by World-famous Artists. Ask for 
a free Catalogue. 
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Selections from the 


DECEMBER SUPPLEMENT 


BRAHMS Op. 98, FOURTH SYMPHONY 
E Minor 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor: Max Fiedler 
95356 to 95361.—Six Records at 6s. 6d. each 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 60 
THE BOURGEOIS GENTLEMAN 
By the Berlin State Orches‘ra 
Conductor: Richard Strauss 
95392 to 95396.—Five Records at 6s. 6d. each 


Concerts Lamoureux Orchestra 
Conductor: Albert Wolff 
66995—Prelude, Me 3 (Rachmaninoff) 
Scherzo-Va (Chabrier) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d. 


Great Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Alois Melichar 
27215—The Countess Mariza, Potpourri (Kalman) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 


Lilly Dymont, Pianist 
(Bechstein Grand) 
23575—Seville (Albeniz) 
23577—Arabesque No. 2 (Debussy) 
The Juggler (Toch) 
10-inch Double-sided Records, 3s, each 


Alfred Piccaver, Tenor, of the Vienna 
State Opera 
With Orchestral Accompaniment 
95354—" Andre Chenier ” 
As some soft day in May (in Italian) (Giordani) 
“ Requiem ” (in Latin) (Verdi) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 6s. 6d, 
go0151—Fedora. That is Love to Her (Giordani) 
Manon. Dream (I close my eyes) (Massenet) 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 


Theodore Scheidl, Baritone, of the Berlin 
State Opera 
With Piano Accompaniment: Franz Rupp 
(Bechstein Grand) 
27203—Oh Come in a Dream (Liszt) 
The Three Gypsies (Liszt) 
12-inch Double-sided Record, 4s. 6d. 


Orquestra Tipica de Juan Llossas 
With Spanish Vocal Chorus 
23532—Congojas, Tango (Edouard Bianco) 
Jana, Tango (A, Amadei) 
with Bulgarian Vocal Chorus. Alberto Pinkas 
10-inch Double-sided Record, 3s. 


DORIS & ELSIE WATERS 


In a Riotous Comedy 


“WEDDING BELLS” 


(Coupled with “ High Society” R789) 
One of the Outstanding Records in the 


PARLOPHONE 


MID-NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIE says: 
(in the Sunday Pictorial) 
* ALWAYS MY FAVOURITES ” 

“TI have long been an admirer of those admirable come- 
diennes, Elsie and Doris Waters, but I have never hea-d a 
better record of theirs than ‘Wedding Bells,’ which is an 
exquisite cameo of Cockney characterisation and extremely 
funny......*° Wedding Bells’ is quite perfect and it never 
once exaggerates by phrase or by accent.” 


Don’t forget the other 
ELSIE & DORIS WATERS SUCCESSES 
In the Parlour when the Company’s Gone 
R507. 10-inch Dark Blue Label Record, 3/- 


That’s the Worst of Having People Upstairs 
R580. 10-inch Dark Blue Label Record, 3/- 


Washing Dishes with My Sweetie 
R667. 10-inch Dark Blue Label Record, 3/- 
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You see, it’s worth watching < 
OBOBOBROBOEOSUSOSOROSOeOee 
The Parlophone Blue Labels From all Dealers and 


10-inch Double-Sided Records, 3 /- each KEITH PROW SE 
The Parlophone Co. Ltd., 81 City Road, E.C.1j; 159, NEW BOND ST., W.1 (Regent 6000) 
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BRITISH 


RECORD 





IN EVERY 
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Ser COLOUR OF THI 
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TRADE MARK 


TRANSPARENT AND BEAUTIFUL. 
EFLEXIBLE AND UNBREAKABLE. 
NO SCRATCH, 

MADE IN ALL COLOURS OF THE RAINBOW. 
NON-INFLAMMABLE: 
LATEST ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS. 
50 FIT EASILY [INTO A'PORTABLE. 
MADE IN LONDON. 


DOUBLE 2 ] 6 SIDED 


From all Dealers and Stores 


Regent F I M()P Albritalki 
2626-7. FIL How: London. 


REC 
Broadmead House, ‘Panton St., S.W.1 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S GUIDE TO FILMS 


THEME SONG RECORDS 


[The following films are those which are generally released this month or else have been recently shown in London, 


Where the 


original artists have made records of their songs these are shown in heavy type: otherwise the classification of new and old records 
into stages of desirability is done by treble, double and single asterisks.] 


APPLAUSE Paramount. 

Back-stage drama. Directed by Rouben 
Mamoulan. Release date, Besiaer 22nd. 

This is the t of American film which 
seems to have a large public in America but 
is of doubtful appeal in this country. Helen 
Morgan plays the lead as the mother who 
tries to save her daughter from the perils of a 
stage life. Her record will give you a good 
idea of what you are in for. 


Sona : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
What wouldn’t I do ? 

Helen Morgan, H.M.V. B3528, 3s. vocal.** 

Ruth Etting, Col. DB19, 3s. vocal.** 

Charleston Chasers, Col. CB16, 3s.*** 

Trumbauer’s Orch., Parlo. R583, 3s.* 

Spike Hughes, Decca F1710, 2s.** 

Aida Sharaf, Winner 4994, 26. vocal.** 

Arthur Hargreaves, Sterno 426, 1s. 6d. 
vocal,* 


BE YOURSELF United Artists. 

Boxing comedy-drama. Directed by 
Thornton Freeland. Release date, Decem- 
ber 15th. 

Fanny Brice is an American comedienne 
of the type that is either joy or pain to you. 
Her record gives a good idea of the sort of 
thing to expect from this film. The story 
concerns a boxer who is loved by the enter- 
tainer at a night club. There are the usual 
complications, which are all sorted out to 
bring about the happy ending. 


Sonas: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Cooking breakfast for the one I love 

Fanny Brice, H.M.V. B3516, 3s. vocal.** 

Cummins’ New Yorker Hotel Orch., H.M.V. 
B5811, 3s.* 

Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5813, 3s.*** 

Lee par 4p Blue Grass Boys, Col. DB147, 


“e.. prochiadondin Col. CB72, 3s.** 
Annette Hanshaw, Parlo. R654, 3s. vocal.** 
Lenin's Players and Singers, Parlo. R674, 
3s. 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1752, 2s.* 
Rudy’s Talkie Boys, Broadcast 2572, 2s.* 
All Star Collegians, Goodson 191, 1s. 9d.* 
The Clevelanders, Imperial 2293, 1s. 6d.* 
Cunard Dance Band, Piccadilly 545, 1s. 6d.* 
Riverside Dance Band, Broadcast 595, 
ls, 3d.* 
Kicking a hole in the sky. 
Ipana Troubadours, Col. CB72, 3s.*** 
Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R661, 3s.*** 
The New Yorkers, Goodson 208, 1s. 9d.* 
When a woman loves a man. 
Fanny Brice, H.M.V. B3516, 3s. vocal.** 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5813, 3s.** 
Garber’s Orch., Col. CB92, 3s.* 
Annette Hanshaw, Parlo. R654, 3s. vocal.*** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1752, 2s.* 


Racing comedy. 
land. "Tes date, April oith, 1931. 
Premier at the Dominion, ovember 8th. 


The film is of the usual variety both in 
plot and character, though Jolson makes a 
number of hits in comedy scenes very ob- 
viously manufactured for his benefit, and the 
final scene has a quality of burlesque calcu- 
lated to send an audience away good- 
tempered, But there is a good deal of sheer 
~— idity and boredom to be endured in the 
earlier passages. There are some unnecessary 
but charming interludes of negro spirituel 
singing. 
Sones: 

and 
Little Sunshine. 
Lanin’s Players and Singers, Parlo. R784, 3s.* 
Bright’s Orch., Decca F1975, 2s.* 
T'o-morrow is another day. 
Macpherson, H.M.V. B3642, 3s. organ.** 
Hylton’s Orch., H.M.V. B5912, 3s.*** 
Lanin’s Players and Singers, Parlo. R784, 
3s.* 


— and Campbell, Connelly 
Co.). 


Bright’s Orch., Decca F1975, 2s.* 
Liza Lee. 

The Three Ginx, Decca F2011, 2s. vocal.* 

Savoy Havana Band, Decca F2036, 2s.* 


CHILDREN OF PLEASURE M-G-M. 

Comedy-drama. Directed by Harry Beau- 
mont. Release date, December 22nd. 

A somewhat hackneyed story of a young 
composer who falls in love with a society girl 
and is disillusioned just before his marriage 
and returns to the girl of his own class. 
Lawrence Gray, Helen Johnson and Wynne 
Gibson are the principal players in this well- 
produced but unimportant film. 


Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 


Dust. 
The High Hatters, H.M.V. B5833, 3s.*** 
Columbia Photo Players, Col. CB103, 3s.** 
Casa Loma Orch., Parlo. R689, 3s.** 
Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R800, 3s.* 
Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2582, 
2s. * 


Leon’s Dance Band, Piccadilly 618, 1s. 6d.** 
Girl Trouble. 
Ballew’s Orch., Parlo. R799, 3s.* 
Leave it that way. 
The High Hatters, H.M.V. B5833, 3s.*** 
The whole darned thing’s for you. 
Columbia Photo Players, Col. CB103, 3s.*** 
Ballew’s Orch., Parlo. R799, 3s.** 


DIXIANA Radio. 

Musical romance. Directed by Luther 
Reed. Release date not fixed. nted 
at the Regal, November 8th. 

The mixture as before for Bebe Daniels ; 
with the scene laid in the Southern States 
and the costumes approximately ‘Show 
Boat” period. Plenty of song and dance, 
theatre col ball-room scenes, and some final 
coloured sequences celebrating the Mardi 
Gras. Bebe Daniels is not very well cast as 
the ex-circus heroine, and has an ill-favoured 
and brazen-voiced lover (Everett Marshall) 
in lieu of John Boles. But the comedians, 
Wheeler and Woolsey, are as good as in 


their previous pictures, “Rio Rita” and 
“The Cuckoos,” and their duelling scene is 
the gem of the performance, 


Sones: (Chappell & Co.). 
Dixiana. 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5915, 3s.* 
Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R797, 3s.** 
Here’s to the old days. 
Everett Marshall, H.M. v. B3570, 3s. vocal.** 
Mr. and Mrs. Sippi. 
Everett Marshall, H.M.V. B3570, 3s. vocal.** 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5915, 3s.* 
My one ambition is you. 
Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R797, 3s.** 


HIT THE DECK Ideal. 

Musical comedy. Directed by S. Rowson. 
Release date, December 29th. 

The film version of the stage comedy will 
be disappointing to those who saw the 
London. production, but the music is good 
and the film is lavishly produced. The 
stars—Polly Walker and Jack Oakie—are 
not noticeably talented for their particu- 
lar réles and the film suffers from their 
disabilities and the absurdities which passed 
unnoticed on the stage. 

Sones: (Chappell and Co.). 
lujah. 
Benny's Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2562, 
2s. 


Sir Robert Peel’s Band, Sterno 423, 1s. 6d.* 
Harbour of my heart. 

Specht’s Orch., Col. CB52, 3s,.** 

Sir Robert Peel’s Band, Sterno 423, 1s. 6d.* 
Keepin’ myself for you. 

The High Hatters, H.M.V. B5820, 3s.** 

Specht’s Orch., Col. CB52, 3s.** 

Melville Gideon, Parlo. R666, 3s. vocal.* 

Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2562, 2s.* 
Sometimes I’m happy. 

Patrick York, Broadcast 548, 1s. 3d. vocal.*** 


IN GAY MADRID M-G-M. 

Romantic musical play. Directed by 
Robert Z. Leonard. Release date, Decem- 
ber 29th. : 

This is really another college film dressed 
up in Spanish clothes. Ramon Novarro is 
his usual charming self and has ample chance 
to display his powers. But the film is too 
artificial to please any but the real Novarro 
fans. 

Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter and 

The Victoria Music Co.). 

Dark Night. 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5868, 3s.** 
Lanin’s Players and Singers, Parlo. R726, 
3s,** 
Into my heart. 
Shilkret’s Orch., H.M.V. B5868, 3s.** 
Lanin’s Players and Singers, Parlo. R726, 
3s.* 


Santiago. 
Lanin’s Players and Singers, Parlo. R725, 
3s.* 





JUST FOR A SONG ~ Ideal. 
Musical back-stage story. Directed by V. 
Gareth Gundrey. Release date, December Ist. 
Now that British films are enjoying a boom 
this attractive little film should prove highly 
popular. It is excellently recorded and 
Lilian Davies sings delightfully. The plot 
is quite conventional, but the stage turns are 
very good and the whole production most 
encouraging. 
Sones: (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
Ashes of dreams. 
Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3426, 3s. vocal.*** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1729, 2s.** 
Olive Groves, Decca F1792, 2s. vocal.** 
Jack and Jill. 
Whidden’s Band, Decca F1798, 2s.** 
Oh! Lover true. 
Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3426, 3s. vocal.*** 
May Wynn, Parlo. R692, 3s. vocal.*** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1729, 2s.** 
Olive Groves, Decca F1792, 2s.** 


oy 


ion. 
Whidden’s Band, Decca F1723, 2s.** 


MAN TROUBLE Fox. 

Crook drama. Directed by Berthold 
Viertel. Release date, December Ist. 

Here we have a quartet guaranteed to give 
good entertainment, Milton Sills, Dorothy 
Mackaill, Kenneth McKenna and Sharon 
Lynn; and if one is getting a little tired of 
crooks who run cabarets and of sentimental 
Christmas parties in the simple homes of the 
Middle West, that would not prevent one 
from enjoying a really brisk performance of 
quite a good story, acted throughout with 
polish and humour. yet 
Sone : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). J] , 4 

What's the use of living without love ? 
Mackey’s Band, Col. CB133, 3s.*** 


ONE MAD KISS Foz. 
Musical romance. Directed by James 
Tinling. Release date, December 22nd. 
Add Valentino and Fairbanks together and 
divide the combination by about a thousand 
and you will have Don Jose Mojica, then add 
a good singing and speaking voice and you 
will imagine that this musical romance of 
Mexico is worth seeing, especially as the 
heroine is the beautiful Mona Maris. Mojica’s 
experience in Grand Opera makes his half- 
dozen songs extremely attractive and this 
film ought to be very popular. 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Once in a while. 
Somers’ Band, Col. CB125, 3s.*** 
Frost’s Orch., Decca F1971, 2s.*** 
~ Sir Robert Peel’s Band, Sterno 548, 1s. 6d.* 
One mad kiss. 
Winnie Melville and Derek Oldham, H.M.V. 
B3646, 3s. vocal.*** 
Sir Robert Peel’s Band, Sterno 548, ls. 6d.* 
Selection. ci 
Midnight Minstrels, Regal MR219, 2s. 6d.** 


SONG O’ MY HEART Fox. 

Musical romance. Directed by Frank 
Borzage. Release date, December 29th. 

John McCormack’s film has had another 
successful West End run at the Polytechnic 
Theatre, and when it is released at the end of 
the month all admirers of this famous singer 
should flock to their local cinema. He has 
made records of nearly all the songs from the 
film. The records are all vocal unless other- 
wise stated. 


Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co., Keith 
Prowse & Co., and J. & W. Chester). 
A fairy story by the fire. 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA1111, 6s.*** 
I feel you near me. 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA1113, 6s.*** 
Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3434, 3s.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB85, 3s.** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB186, 3s.** 
Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R631, 3s.* 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1776, 2s.** 
Terence O’Brien, Broadcast 5171, 2s.** 
Patrick Ward, Imperial 2316, 1s. 6d.* 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 415, 1s. 6d.* 
Lewis’ Band, Broadcast 592, 1s. 3d.* 
I hear you calling me. ' 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA958, 6s.*** 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 519, 1s. 6d.** 
Ireland, Mother Ireland. 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA1119, 6s.*** 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 519, ls. 6d.* 
Chamberlain, Piccadilly 594, 1s. 6d.* 
Inoghi sereni e cari. 
Francesco Odoli, Sterno 508, 1s. 6d.*** 


EDDIE CANTOR IN *‘ WHOOPEE” 


Kitty, my love. 
James McCafferty, H.M.V. B3447, 3s.*** 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 443, ls. 6d.** 

Little Boy Blue. 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA1116, 6s.*** 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 443, 1s. 6d.** 
Chamberlain, Piccadilly 594, 1s. 6d.* 
Riley, Solex 10, 1s. 3d.* 

A pair of blue eyes. 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA1113, 6s.*** 
Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3434, 3s.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB85, 3s.** 
Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB186, 3s.** 
Loyd’s Orch., Parlo. R630, 3s.** 
Wynn and Curtis, Parlo. R684, 3s.* 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1777, 2s.** 
The Jovial Four, Decca F1785, 2s.* 
Terence O’Brien, Broadcast 5171, 2s.** 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 415, 1s. 6d.** 

The Rose of Tralee. 
McCormack, H.M.V. DA1119, 6s.*** 
Cavan O’Connor, Regal MR122, 2s. 6d.** 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1777, 2s.** 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 416, ls. 6d.** 
Patrick Ward, Imperial 2316, ls. 6d.* 
Riley, Solex 10, 1s. 3d.* 

Song o” my heart.’ 
Cavan O’Connor, Regal MR122, 2s. 6d.** 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1776, 2s.** 
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Astoria Dance Players, Goodson 200, Is. 9d,+ 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 416, ls. 6d.** 


Selection. 
King’s Orch., H.M.V. C1919, 4s. 6d.** 
London Orch., Zono. 5661, 2s. 6d.** 


SWING HIGH P.D.C. 
Circus romance. Directed by Joseph 
Stanley. Release date not fixed. Premier 


- at the Dominion, November 15th. 


This story of a travelling circus some 
sixty years ago has all the ingredients that 
producers have found appeal to popular taste 
since time began. The story has an un. 
expected climax and the production of the 
circus scenes is on a magnificent scale. There 
is also one unforgettable scene in which a 
negro sings “ Shoo the Hoodoo away,” and 
the music as a whole is tuneful and well sung 
by Fred Scott and Helen Twelvetrees. 


Sones: (Lawrence Wright Music Co. and 
Keith Prowse). 
Shoo the Hoodoo away. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5877, 3s.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB107, 3s.*** 
The Rhythmic Eight, Zono. 5701, 2s, 6d.* 
Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2581, 
2s,** 


Douglas Graham, Piccadilly 653, 1s. 6d. 
vocal.* bs 
There’s happiness over the hill. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5865, 3s.** 
Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R719, 3s.* 
Douglas Graham, Piccadilly 653, 1s. 64, 
vocal.* 
With my guitar and you. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5877, 3s.*** 
Shalson, H.M.V. B3628, 3s. vocal.*** 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB107, 3s.* 
Hotel Pennsylvania Music, Parlo. R719, 3s.* 
The Rhythmic Kight, Zono. 5701, 2s. 6d.** 
Abelardo’s Band, Decca F1996, 2s8.** 
Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2581, 
28,** 
Selection. 
New Mavfair Orchestra, H.M.V. C2058, 
4s. 6d.*** 


WHOOPEE United Artists. 

Musical extravaganza. Directed by Thorn- 
ton Freeland. Release date, April 27th, 1931. 

This long awaited Ziegfeld spectacle is 
enjoying a run at the Tivoli and those who 
have seen it will want to get Eddie Cantor’s 
record of ‘‘ Makin’ Whoopee.” This was 
issued last year. The film is the best of its 
kind yet seen. The story is slight, but all 
the principals are good and the dancing of the 
chorus is first-rate. The colour is clear and 
the whole production on a lavish scale. 
Excellent entertainment. 


Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter and Keith 

Prowse). 

A girl friend of a boy friend of mine. 
Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5909, 3s.*** 
Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast 2595, 

2s.** 

Makin’ Whoopee. 

Eddie Cantor, H.M.V. B3116, 3s. vocal.*** 

My baby just cares for me. 

Ambrose’s Orch., H.M.V. B5909, 3s.*** 

Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB154, 3s.*** 

The Three Ginx, Decca F2011, 2s. vocal.* 

Isham Jones Orch., Brunswick 1003, 3s.* 

Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast 2595, 
2s.** 

PU still belong to you. 
Payne’s B.B.C. Orch., Col. CB154, 3s8.*** 

Selection. 

New Mayfair Orch., H.M.V. C2058, 4s. 6d.*** 
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BLOWING THE GAFF 
How the Secrets of Nature are Surprised 
By J. B. HOLMES 


any public showing of a ‘‘Secrets of Nature’’ film, one 

usually hears two remarks that give, I think, a reliable 
cue to the reason for the popularity of this series. ‘‘Isn’t it 
wonderful?’’ people say, and immediately afterwards, ‘‘How 
is it done?”’ 

Trying to explain how it is done is attempting the im- 
possible, for the methods of production vary in detail with 
each film. All I can do is to take one film as an example; 
this is ‘‘Plants of the Underworld,’’ a study of mushrooms 
and fungoid growth that is going through the theatres at the 
present time. 

We start with Percy Smith, the Mystery Man of British 
Instructional Films. He began with a year of research on 
mushrooms, more especially on the millions of tiny threads of 
living matter, known as Mycelium, that run beneath the 
ground in all directions for hundreds of feet, and form what 
might be called the roots of the mushroom. Next he turned to 
other types of fungi, using his mushroom data as a standard 
for comparison. The work here was more tricky, as the 
threads were extremely sensitive, but after another year’s 
work he obtained the results he wanted. Up to this moment 
he had not exposed a foot of film. 

The patience and skill needed for this type of work are 
considerable, but they are possessed by dozens of other field 
naturalists. It is when one passes to consider the actual 
taking of the film that one comes up against something unique. 

The method of photographing the Mycelium threads was 
as follows: A piece of earth containing the threads was placed 
in a little glass house in which the air was kept constantly at 
the proper humidity and temperature. The lens mount of 
the camera was let into one wall, and had to be jacketed with 
warm water to prevent condensation on the lens. Certain 
very delicate species of Mycelium were protected by a small 
tin bucket fixed on the end of a pivoted arm which could be 
raised at the moment of photographing. Illumination was 
supplied by two 6-volt 6-watt electric bulbs mounted in 
polished reflectors, and the average speed of taking was from 
two to three exposures per hour, although in special cases it 
was as slow as one per hour. 

The apparatus controlling the exposures was typical of Mr. 
Smith. It appeared to be made up of an American clock, a 
number of gramophone needles mounted on a cotton reel, a 
steel spring, and a mercury bath. At regular intervals it 
made an electric contact which caused a great many things 
to happen very quickly. Light-tight shutters descended over 
the windows of the room, the two lamps were lit, the tin 
bucket was lifted in order to expose the Mycelium to the light, 
the film was pulled into position in the gate of the camera, 
and the shutter opened; a pause of five seconds for the ex- 
posure; then the shutter closed, down came the bucket, out 
went the lights, up went the window shutters, and all was as 
before. It would go on like this night and day for weeks (six 
weeks was the longest single ‘take’ on this film) with no 
attention beyond winding the clock every twenty-four hours. 
If anything went wrong with the apparatus, electric bells 
would ring all over the studio until Mr. Smith appeared to 
put things right. 

When photographing the upper growths—the mushrooms 
and fungi themselves—a fresh trouble arose owing to the 
rapid and unpredictable variations in the rate of growth. it 
was impossible to set the apparatus and leave it, because one 
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could never be sure that the top of the fungus would not 
shoot up out of the picture entirely. At this crisis Mr. Smith 
showed astonishing ingenuity and a nice sense of the ironical, 
for he made the plant do the work for him. He stood it on 
a platform so contrived that it sank slowly, the speed of its 
descent being controlled by the speed of the plant’s growth. 
Thus the top of the fungus remained in a constant position 
relative to the lens of the camera. 

Finally, Mr. Smith turned in some 1,300 feet of negative to 
the editing rooms at Welwyn. His work on the film had lasted 
roughly five years. 

Here Miss Mary Field enters the story. She is Editor and 
Commentary-writer of the entire series, as well as being the 
director of several of the films, including the four popular Zoo 
subjects. Perhaps the most interesting side of her work is 
her commentaries, which break entirely fresh ground in the 
field of the Cinema. From the first she has set herself to work 
out a new technique for the synchronised commentary, and 
how notably she has succeeded can be realised by comparing 
her work with any of the American commentary films. I am 
able to indicate only the broad lines of this technique. It is 
based on the two important facts that the eye and ear do not 
function simultaneously with equal efficiency, and that the 
primary appeal of even a talking film is visual. From these 
facts Miss Field has deduced three main rules:—A com- 
mentary should be unobtrusive and planned purely as an 
accessory to the film; it must not wander outside the imme- 
diate range of the material with which it deals; and it must 
never interfere with the action and rhythm of the picture. 
‘Plants of the Underworld’’ shows Miss Field working at the 
very top of her form. It is the most complicated in subject- 
matter of all the ‘‘Secrets of Nature,’’ and yet the whole 
film is vivid, easy to grasp, and beautifully coherent. 

When the commentary was ready, the music for the film 
was arranged by Mr. W. E. Hodgson, Musical Director at 
Welwyn, in collaboration with Miss Field. Finally the film 
was projected in the sound studio, and the commentator and 
orchestra spoke and played their parts to synchronise with 
the action on the screen. It may be of interest to mention 
that the ‘‘Secrets of Nature Voice,’’ which is becoming so 
well known in British theatres, belongs to Victor Peers, the 
Sound Studio Manager at Welwyn. 

J. B. H. 


The Film Soctety 

The November meeting of the Society was interesting rather 
than exciting. The revelation of how backgrounds are made 
by the Schiifftan process of trick photography is one which any 
audience would enjoy, and so are the Fox Film of Robert 
Benchley’s political speech called ‘‘The Spellbinder’’ and the 
marionette film ‘‘Don Dougio’’ (British Sound Film Produc- 
tion), which is much more amusing than one would expect. 
These last two should be demanded by every reader at the local 
cinema. 

The Plaza audience showed clearly that the rather wonderful 
French silent film, ‘‘The Passion of Joan of Arc,’’ was not 
acceptable when put in the ordinary programme some time 
ago, but like this, on a Sunday afternoon, with a Film 
Society audience it was just right—interesting technically 
and of a deep emotional force. Mr. Grierson’s propaganda 
film for the Empire Marketing Board, ‘‘Conquest,”’ is a good 
example of lessons learned from Russian directors and used 
with discretion. It should be shown everywhere. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


By THE LONDON 


Two Generous Readers 


Derek Oldham, who has been delighting Coliseum audiences 
again last month with his songs and duets with his wife, Winnie 
Melville, is just precisely the sort of man who would take the 
trouble to do what he has done—to sort out all his old N.G.S. 
pre-electric records and to bring them round to our London 
Office for distribution among the needier brethren. We thank 
him in advance, but he will get letters from many grateful 
readers before Christmas. 


Competition Results 
Jack Hylton is the other. He offered in September two 
prizes of Five Pounds each for suggestions for ‘“‘ medley ” 
records, and the results are to be noted in the H.M.V. December 
list. Many of the competitors suggested subjects for medleys 
which were already in Mr. Hylton’s programme, and the ideas 
were not in any sense original; but very generously Mr. 
Hylton sent four consolation prizes to those competitors whom 
the judges recommended. 
The prize-winners were :— 
H. E. Davis, 26, Archer Road, Penarth, Glam., 
C. Beaumont, 9, First Avenue, Oozewood, Royton, Oldham, 
who have received cheques for £5 each. 
Cheques for 2 guineas each were sent to the following com- 
petitors :— 
Godfrey C. 8. Baining, Eastcroft, Kendrefestan Road, 
Sketty, Swansea. 
George Begg, 30, John Street, Glasgow, C.1. 
Harold Keen, 30, Percival Street, Leicester. 
C. H. V. May, 130, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


Christmas 

Since the approach of Christmas and the holidays has been 
considerably over-amplified by all manner of glaring or hidden 
agencies even the most impecunious and stingy of us begin to 
feel that we shall have to spend more than we can afford on 
presents during the next three weeks, and that if we leave the 
decision till the last moment we shall get nothing but other 
folk’s leavings. 
>There is no escape, and fortunately for all of us there is a 
positive pleasure in being caught; for whether we are 
methodical or haphazard about our Christmas shopping, we 
enjoy the quest for the right present for each friend or relation, 
and at the same time have all the fun of finding things that we 
want ourselves—whether we ever get them is another matter. 

The only thing that we all want to avoid is wasting money on 
the ill-advised purchase of the unsuitable present. There is 
no better place than a gramophone shop for getting and giving 
pleasure by spending a lot of money ; and though it may sound 
odd to say so in this year of nervous financial depression, the 
public is finding solace in the gramophone and in records. In 
some shops the sales are actually greater than last year, the 
reason being that though the individual is spending less there 
are far more individuals. 

In this December number of THE GRAMOPHONE we have 
tried to put together a great deal of good practical advice. In 
the first place, we must emphasise the fact that never before 
have radio-gramophones or acoustic gramophones attained 
anything like the present standard of efficiency at anything 
like the present prices ; and though it is presumably preaching 
to the converted, wejmust insist that nothing less than a really 


EDITOR 


first-class gramophone can do justice to present-day records, 
Portables are being sold in shoals, and perhaps everyone has 
to go through a portable phase in his pilgrimage, just as he 
has to go through the Monastery Garden before he is fit fora 
Walk to the Paradise Garden. But it cannot stop at a portable, 
that pilgrimage. It must go on to the table model or pedestal 
model at about ten to twelve guineas, and on to the exquisitely 
monstrous horn models and specially tuned sound-box, or, 
if there is electric power available, to the stimulating excite. 
ment of the best kinds of radio-gramophone. . 

Mr. Raymond Tobin, the Editor of our remarkable contem- 
porary, The Music Seller, which produces every year the 
marvellous Year Book that is far too good to be distributed 
only to its subscribers in the trade, has put in a genial dialogue 
form what amounts to:a serious and authoritative sermon on 
buying a gramophone, and we particularly ask all our readers 
to turn to p. 367. 

So far as records are concerned, besides the Editorial and 
Mr. McLachlan’s fourth article on ‘‘ Buried Treasure,’’ we have 
the advice of some of our reviewers on the best achievements 
of the year, and to these we would add the list of works recorded 
by the National Gramophonic Society. For the new records 
of the month are not necessarily the most suitable to buy for 
Christmas presents. 


Best Sellers 


Furthermore, we have asked some of the local centres of the 
National Gramophonic Society to tell us which albums or 
complete works or single records of a serious nature have proved 
the most popular with the public since the beginning of the 
year ; and the results are very interesting. Lists were received 
from one whose identity we have stupidly failed to trace; 
Davis’s Music Stores Ltd., Liverpool; Forsyth Brothers Ltd., 
Manchester; John Gray and Sons Ltd., York; Henecy’s, 
Dublin ; Wilson Peck Ltd., Sheffield ; James Russell and Co., 
Oxford; James W. Thornes, Dewsbury, and Rimington van 
Wyck Ltd., London ; and in the following summary they are 
represented by initials—X, D, F, G, H, P, R, T and W. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Albums (H.M.V.), G., H., T. 
The Messiah (Columbia), T. 

Pagliacci Album (Columbia), T. 

Cavalleria Rusticana Album (Columbia), T. 
Faust Album (Columbia), H., T. 

Siegfried Album (Melchior) (H.M.V.), W. 

Die Fledermaus (abridged) (Polydor), W. 


Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F major (H.M.V. 
D1708-10), X., P. 

Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat (Col. LX41—42), D. 

Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D major (Kreisler, H.M.V. 
DB990-5), F. 

Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3 in C minor (H.M.V. C1863-8), D. 

Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4in G major (Backhaus, H.M.V.), W. 

Beethoven’s Third Symphony (Erotica, Polydor), W. 

Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony (H.M.V. D1725-8), G. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (H.M.V. D1150-53), T. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (Parlo.), D. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony (H.M.V. D1639-43), X., F., R. 

Brahms’s Double Concerto (H.M.V., DB1311-4), F., G. 

Brahms’s Concerto in B flat (Rubinstein, H.M.V. D1746-50), 
G., W. 

Brahms’s Second Symphony (H.M.V.), W. 
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Brahms’s Third Symphony (H.M.V. D1769-73), H., W. 

Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto (H.M.V. D1237-40), F. 

Franck’s Symphony (H.M.V. DB1069-70), F. 

Haydn's “* Clock” Symphony (H.M.V. D1668-71), X., F., H. 

Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor (H.M.V. DB997-1000), G.. 
T. 

Mozart’s ** Prague’? Symphony (H.M.V. C1686-88), X. 

Mozart’s “‘ Haffner’? Symphony (H.M.V. D1782-4), X., H. 

Rachmaninov’s Concerto No. 2 in E minor (H.M.V. DB1333-—7), 
X., D., F., R. 

Sibelius’s Second Symphony (Col.), W. 

Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto (Elman, H.M.V.), W. 


Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer ’’ Sonata (Cortot and Thibaud, H.M.V. 
D1328-31), X., G. 

Chopin’s Ballades (Cortot, H.M.V. DB1343-6), P. 

Franck Sonata (Cortot and Thibaud, H.M.V. DB1347-50), P. 

Franck’s T'rio in F sharp minor (Fr. Col.), W. 

Schubert’s T'rio in B flat (H.M.V. DB947-50), T. 

Haydn’s Quartet in F major (Col. 9658-9), T. 


Delius’s In a Summer Garden and Song before Sunrise (H.M.V. 
D1696-7), X. J 

Glazounov’s Seasons Ballet (Col. LX16—-18 and LX 29-30), P. 

Handel’s Alcina Suite (H.M.V. E548-9), X., D., R. 

Mozart’s Hine kleine Nachtmusik (H.M.V. C1655-6), F. 

Ravel’s Bolero (Col. LX48-9), D., F., P. 

Ravel’s Bolero (H.M.V. D1859-60), G. 

Strauss’s Hin Heldenleben (H.M.V.), W. 

Strawinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps (Fr. Col., Victor, Fr. 
H.M.V.), W. 

Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet (Col. LX 55-6), F. 

Walton’s Rio Grande (Col. L2373—4), X., D., F., P. 

Walton’s Facade (Decca T124-5), R. 

Bach’s Toccata and Fugue (H.M.V. D1428), R., T. 

Bach’s Sinfonia (Col. L2047), T. 

Bach’s Andante and Aria (Casals, H.M.V. DB1404), D. 

Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi dun Faune (H.M.V. D1768), P. 

Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody (H.M.V. D1296), R. 

From Mozart’s Treasure Store (H.M.V. 1900), D. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night (H.M.V. D1744), P.. 

Rossini’s Barber of Seville Overture (H.M.V. D1835), X., D., F., 
G., Bas BL 

_ and Delilah and Damnation of Faust (H.M.V. D1807), 

a 

Traviata Preludes (H.M.V. D1672), D., H. 

Blue Danube Waltz (H.M.V. C1218), R. 

Elisabeth Schumann in Fledermaus airs (H.M.V. E545), X. 

Richard Tauber in Frederica (Parlo. R20101), R. 

Prize Song and Lohengrin’s Narrative (Hislop, 
DB1351), G. 

Prelude in G@ minor and Marche Militaire (Levitzki, H.M.V. 
D1809), G. 

Weber's Invitation to the Waliz (H.M.V. D1285), T. 

Mozart’s Concerto in G major (Menuhin, H.M.V. DB1295), H. 

Tehaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile (Col. L1803), T. 


H.M.V. 


Novelties 


There is no stagnation so far as producers are concerned ; in 
fact we might be on the crest of a boom, the way things are 
going. There is all the excitement of the Stenode Radiostat 
invention of Dr. James Robinson. The laboratory demonstra- 
tion of the commercial model even under difficult conditions of 
interference was just a simple miracle. You were shown that 
what was hitherto held to be scientifically impossible was done 
without any effort in front of your ears. Music was reproduced 
with good tone quality on wavelengths barely separated from 
each other without any confusion between the two. 

Two makes of record that used always to be reviewed in 
THE GRAMOPHONE have made a welcome reappearance after 
& period of submergence, the 12in. 4s. Electrons from Edison 


Bell and the 10in. 3s. Brunswicks, now backed by all the power 
of Warner Brothers, the film-folk. The long-playing 8in. 
Solex discs are recent new-comers; and the Goodson record, 
white, flexible and opaque, after what seemed years of 
indeterminate activity, has lately shown great signs of life, 
especially in the production of 5s. packets of nursery rhyme 
records that are well suited for the Christmas market. Also 
flexible, but transparent, and coloured with varying stains, are 
the Filmophone and Phonycord discs, which will make a stir 
among Christmas shoppers. They are so neat and pretty and 
light, to judge from samples, that they should certainly be 
tried ; and the special steel needle with bent point or the wooden 
Electrocolor needle will be found best with them. In spite of 
the fact that as Mr. Arthur Brooks said in his ‘‘ Recollections 
and Reflections ’” (May, 1928) his first venture in the recording 
world was the making of Tin. ls. discs of “‘ cardboard with 
celluloid on either side coated with acetone and rouge ’—and 
that must be a quarter of a century ago—the revival of the 
“lighter than air ’’ disc seems to be making headway. 

Then there are the various home-recording devices which are 
becoming reasonable in price and good enough in quality to 
give real pleasure and amusement. The Mivoice disc, which 
does not deteriorate with age or climate, is easily the most 
satisfactory that I have tried personally: but these are early 
days. 

Another step in the synchronisation of records and pictures 
—mainly for nursery entertainment— is the Pal Picture Player, 
which works with a mains transformer or, if there is no current, 
with 6-volt accumulators. It costs seven guineas, but since 
this includes all the normal advantages of a good portable 
gramophone the price seems very moderate. 

The Electrocolor or improved B.C.N. is much to the fore just 
now, in connection with home-recording discs and flexible discs 
as well as with the ordinary practice of gramophonery, and the 
gadgets that go with these needles are all suitable Christmas 
presents. The Aladdinite pad, for instance, especially in its 
latest form, is just the thing for half-a-crown; and as for 
needle sharpeners there is the inventor’s own type of Electrocolor 
Pointer at the same price, the more elaborate Meltrope sharpener 
at 7s. 6d., and the starkly simple Descot at a shilling, which 
works off the spindle of the gramophone. But best perhaps 
is the Electrocolor Outfit at 7s. 6d., which includes everything 
that one wants. 

A particularly neat present for an untidy friend is the 
Rondinette storage cabinet, whichis not nearly so well known as 
it deserves to be. It is sensibly designed to hold records 
vertically, is dust-proof and fool-proof, and it looks equally at 
home in boudoir, or study. 


The Heart of Our World 


Imhof House on a late winter afternoon is a brilliant sight 
to see and it is no disparagement to the many other first-class 
gramophone shops or gramophone departments of music shops 
and departmental stores to say that in this still new building, 
decorated from top to basement with the calculated art that 
is the handmaid of efficiency, the visitor even more than the 
habitué will feel that at last the gramophone has been given 
the outward dignity that it has earned after years of struggle 
for recognition. The audition rooms on each floor are occupied 
by music-lovers, yet no discordance of challenging records reaches 
the outer world, and on the ground floor the ordered activity 
of the staff gives just the right exhilarating sensation of being 
in a place of serene and happy adventures. Above, in the 
concert hall, and below, in the spacious basements, the 
customer in search of the best radio or radio-gramophone 
can test one of a dozen makes against another under identical 
conditions by an elaborately simple system of plugs and 
switches such as must be unparalleled for thoroughness in 
this, perhaps in any, country. Nothing that can add to 
comfort or freedom of choice or desire for good counsel has been 
forgotten in this temple of reflected music. 
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Kingsford Smith 


A short talk by Wing-Commander Kingsford Smith just 
before he started on his last bachelor trip to Australia was 
recorded on a Columbia record for the Chloride Electrical 
Storage Co., to whose products the airman paid tribute. 
An advertising record, doubtless, but none the less an interesting 
historical document preserving the voice of a great pioneer at 
the zenith of his exploits. 


Words and Translations 


The demand for the printed words and, where necessary, 
translations of them, to increase the enjoyment of vocal 
records grows more insistent, and Parlophone, always enter- 
prising in this direction, issued last month an eight-page 
account of de Falla’s Seven Popular Spanish Songs, with 
Spanish words as sung by Conchita Supervia, and an English 
translation, as well as leaflets for Emmy Bettendorf’s The 
Love Waliz record and for Tauber’s Wayside Rose from 
Frederica. The publishers in each case, Messrs. J. and W. 
Chester, Messrs. Campbell, Connelly and Co., and Messrs. 
Chappell & Co., deserve our thanks for having allowed the 
reproduction of the words. Perhaps others will follow their 
example. 


Linguaphone ; 

The Principal of the Linguaphone Language Institute 
sends some startling information about the growth of sales of 
the English Language course on Linguaphone records. It 
accounts for between 70 and 85 per cent. of the orders from 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland; ‘In 
Switzerland, Poland, Czecko-Slovakia, Spain, India and 
the Dutch East Indies they ask almost entirely for English 
lessons and we compute that every year at least 32,000 people 
begin learning English by our method alone in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland and Iceland.” 


Short Gasps 


Mr. J. H. Squire is going to dominate Weymouth’s musical 
life next season. With his Celeste Octet as backbone, stop-gap 
and piéce de résistance, with new stage and lighting effects, 
and with all the showmanship that has made the Octet famous 
all over the world, he ought to increase the prosperity of 
Weymouth. 

When he examined his “Celeste Octet Domestica”’ in 
geography and history (he is very much of a family man!) 
he discovered that ‘it wasn’t Nelson who won the Battle of 
Hastings—it was Cromwell,” and that the only country his 
youngsters knew all about was British Columbia because 
“that’s where Daddy’s records were made.” 


mM mm 


FOR 
ELECTRIC REPRODUCTION 


USE A LIMIT frathine’ anti. 


Tracking Angie 
Spring Tension 








Fal 


PICK-UP ARM 15/6 zacH. 
Obtaimable through all Factors and Dealers, or write :— 
LIMIT RADIO LIMITED, ALBION ST., LONDON, N.1 
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This SMonth’s Biography 
HECTOR BERLIOZ 


Berlioz, that strange enigma among composers, was bom 
at a little French village, La Cote St. André, on December 
llth, 1803. His father, a doctor and an enlightened maz, 
taught him the rudiments of many subjects, including music, 
Berlioz’ nature was from the first an extremely sensitive one 
and all forms of beauty, music above all, left a deep 
impress. He developed an early passion for Estelle Gautier, 
who did not return it. This greatly upset him, and 
he sought consolation in music, learning the flute and 
flageolet. Life passed on and in 1822 he went to Paris as 4 
medical student. His father was opposed to his being a 
musician. At the age of 22 he wrote a mass. His efforts to 
make progress at the Conservatoire brought him into conflict 
with Cherubini, the head. His father at length agreed to his 
musical ambitions, but his mother was bitterly opposed. His 
musical gods were Gluck, Weber, and later Beethoven, 
Winning a prize, he left for a stay in Italy to which it 
entitled him, but returned after a year or so. He continued 
to compose, and the great Fantastic Symphony was written 
in 1829, with other works. A visit to Paris by an English 
actress, Henrietta Smithson, resulted in Berlioz becoming 
hopelessly infatuated. His suit met with great obstacles and 
he became engaged to another girl, who jilted him. Fate 
brought Miss Smithson and him together again and eventually 
they married in 1833. All this time his music, being original, 
daring and strange, did not meet with ready recognition. He 
was compelled to do musical journalism, which he hated, to 
make ends meet. Nevertheless, his writings are now recog- 
nised as masterpieces of their kind. His marriage was un- 
happy, his wife being unbearably jealous, though they loved 
each other. Harold in Italy, Benvenuto Cellini, Romeo and 
Juliet were composed between 1834 and 1838, besides the great 
Messe des Morts. In 1839 the great violinist, Paganini, pre- 
sented him with 20,000 fes. in admiration of his music. He 
made various tours abroad, including Russia, Germany and 
England, and was received with great honours. He made 
the acquaintance of Mendelssohn and Liszt. In England an 
elaborate contract for a number of years fell through as the 
first opera, Donizetti’s Lucia, though conducted by Berlioz, 
failed to attract and caused the bankruptcy of the impresario. 
His son, Louis, became a naval officer, but being extravagant 
by nature caused his father much trouble. Berlioz separated 
from his wife in 1840, but remarried in 1854. Later works 
included the Damnation of Faust, the trilogy L’Enfance de 
Christ, the fine opera Beatrice and Benedict, and his great 
masterpiece, Les Troyens, neglected to this day. His second 
wife died, and his son was drowned in 1866. 

Soured by stupid opposition, racked by ill-health in the 
shape of incurable intestinal rheumatism, and thoroughly dis- 
illusioned, his weakened physique and worn-out = spirit 
succumbed to the strain in 1869, after a second visit to Russia. 
His flaming temperament, sensitive nature and prodigious 
ardour could not hope to find fulfilment in a world of jarring 
conflict and utilitarian aims. Berlioz was a magician of 
orchestral timbres, gigantic in their scope, an inventor of 
unique tonal effects, and had an originality of mind which 
isolates him in style. Rich beauties are to be found in his 
neglected works. The chief records are: Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, Col. L1708-13; Danse of Sylphes and Rakoczy March, 
Col. L2069; Rakoczy March and Les Sulphes, Col. 11810 
(Mengelberg); Queen Mab Scherzo, Col. 1989 (Harty, v.f.); 
Waltz (Sym. Fant.), Parl., R20078, v.g.; Carnaval Romain 
Overture, H.M.V. D13865, v.g.; Benvenuto Cellini Overture, 
Poly. 227-8, v.g.; Beatrice and Benedict Overture, Poly. P75, 
v.f.; Invocation (Faust), Col. 2064. 





Ricwarp Hott. 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE SINCE 
ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie said of the inventor's 


original product— “The tone is the best I have heard.” 
SEPTEMBER 1928. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie says of the New Electro- 
color Needle“ The tone is even better.” 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


Mr. W. Lindley Wilson writes : ‘‘ I may say that 
I have a mechanical reproducer since the 
days of the Phonograph, about 30 years to be exact, 
and I have tried every type of needle from the old 
sapphire point to the fibre-there is no question that 
your Needle is far and away the best that has ever 
been brought out.”’ 


Technical Committee of ‘‘The Bioscope ’’: 
‘*Here is a Needle which undoubtedly does give 
better and more musical results than any needle 
that has been produced during the past two years.’’ 


Compton Mackenzie says: ‘‘ The tone is rich 
without any sign of deadness, and as the price is 
reasonable I hope that readers puzzled and dis- 
tressed by the wear of their records with steel 
needles will give this new Electrocolor Needle a 
trial .... The Electrocolor Needles are having 
a great success and thoroughly deserve it.’’ 


Christopher Stone says : ‘‘ The Electrocolor . . . 
as I know from many correspondents and my own 
experience does all that is imed for it.’’ 


** The Gramophone "’( Nov. 1930) says : ‘* We tried 
sample needles on various representative makes of 


instruments and results were definitely good. One 
of the troubles of the Radio-Gram is in many cases 
the needle. Recently I stated that very good 
results were obtained by using B.C.N., but the 
latest introduction of Messrs. Keith Prowse & Co. 
is an even greater improvement in this respect. 
This is the Electrocolor Needle.’’ 


**Daily Telegraph ’’ says: ‘‘ The inventor of 
this new Needle certainly proved that he has added 
purity to tonal reproduction and abolished a good 
deal of record scratch and surface noise.”’ 


H. H., Northwich, says: ‘‘ The Electrocolor 
I consider the perfect needle. I enclose one which 
has og perfectly 550 records, mostly 12-inch 
of the Philadelphia Symphony class... .”’ 


R. H. S., of Kinghorn, says: ‘‘I may say at 
once that the N le is a marvellous success if 
carefully handled, depending greatly on how they 
are sharpened ... . I have been working on one 
Needle mostly, which celebrated its h per- 
formance with quite a thrilling reproduction of 
the finale ‘ Twilight of the Gods ’.” 


W.L.E., Wallasey: “I certainly think Electrocolor 
Needles are the greatest boon that has come before 
the Gramophone User in recent years.”’ 


ELECTROCOLOR NEEDLES 


NO RECORD WEAR—TONAL PURITY—NO SCRATCH 
Each Needle Guaranteed Equivalent to 200 Steel Needles 


ALADDINITE RECORD CLEANING 
AND LUBRICATING PAD. 
Preserves new records and revives 2 6 

old ones - - - = e 
ELECTROCOLOR _ » 1 
ADAPTER - . ° 


ELECTROCOLOR SHARPENER. 


Although not absolutely essential, an 
extremely useful device that maintains a 
perfect point on Electrocolors— 2 6 
the secret of successful use + «+ 


The Ideal Xmas Gift for Gramophone Enthusiasts 
THE ELECTROCOLOR OUTFIT 


Containing a supply of Electrocolor Needles (6); adapter and tone amplifier ; 
a Sharpener, and an Aladdinite Record Cleaning and Lubricating Pad. 7 [6 
Complete in presentation case - - - - - - 


OF ALL GRAMOPHONE DEALERS 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: 


KEITH PROWSE & Co. Ltd., 159 New Bond St., W.1I 


Foreign Agency Correspondence—ELECTROCOLOR PRODUCTS, 63 New Broad St., E.C.2 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 





When you want to know more of the design 
and construction of your machine turn 
to the “Art & Science of the Gramophone.” 


The author, who uses simple, non-technical 


DAW DIV AD DDAAADAA AA A A 


language, is an acknowledged master of 
his subject. Aided by 190 diagrams he fully 


explains every component of the machine and 


4/6 Net. 


its accessories. Much excellent advice on how 


From all newsagents and to get the best from your gr amophone, and 
booksellers, or post free, 


short chapters on sound-reproduction and elec. 
4/9 from the publishers : 





trical recording also make informative reading. 





DUNLOP & CO., LTD., 


1/2, Whitfield Street, 
Finsbury —_— E.C.2. 
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VYISIPIGIGIYTY 
MUSIC BOOKS FOR XMAS 


JOHN GOSS. AN ANTHOLOGY OF SONG 
‘All the songs are as alive to-dayas when they were 
written. The price for this valuable album is less 
than that of three ballads of the day. Fifty fine 
thoughts, worth preserving, at under a penny- 
farthing apiece! This is a bargain indeed ’.— The 
Gramophone. Paper 5s. net. Cloth 8s. 6d. net. 











‘One of the greatest women of her century’ 


COSIMA WAGNER 


Richard Count du Moulin-Eckart 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS 
Edited by Percy DEARMER, R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
and MARTIN SHAW 
*Tunesand words together make this incomparably 
the finest carol collection in existence .. Lucky 
choir, lucky family that ge:s this book’..— The 

Manchester Guardian. 

Music EDITION, 6s. net. Worps EDITION with 
Notes, 4s. 6d. net. SMALL Worps EDITION, 
from Is. net. 

The majority of the carols are also issued in leaflet 
form. Price 14d. and 2d. each. List on application. 


HENRY ¥ WOOD. THE GENTLE ART OF 
SINGING 


Abridged Edition bound complete in one volume. 


A welcome gift for any singer. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROSA NEWMARCH. THE CONCERT- 
GOER’S LIBRARY OF DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES 
Three volumes are now published of these interest- 
ing. programme notes, written for the Promenade 
and other concerts. 38. 6d. net each. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W.1 











“In this vast composition the portrait of Cosima 
stands out clear and life-like. ... A woman of very 
exceptional nobility of character, whose influence 
was almost miraculously beneficent, who, in leaving 
Biilow for Wagner, did not follow the impulse of 
selfish passion, but chose of two men who needed 
her, the one whose need was the greater.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
900 pages, illustrated. 42s. two volumes. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS 
PURCELL by Henri Dupré 7s. 6d. 
BRAHMS by Walter: Niemann 18s. 
MANUEL DE FALLA by J.B.Trend 8s. 6d. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS REETHOVEN 
by Ernest Newman 10s. 6d. 





rer 6 wel) ALFRED A. KNOPF FasIy 
37 Beprorp Sg. Loypon W.C.1 wo 
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The ‘CASCADE’ 


GRAMOPHONE 
«Novel and Better” 


*Mr. Compton Mackenzie says of the ‘Cascade’: 

“Tecan speak with genuine enthusiasm—it greatly impressed me—.” 
*The Gramophone (October 1930) says: 

“rhe. general design in its acoustical cowponents and restrained 
lines of the cabinet, the excellent workmanshipand the neat and dignified 
appearance generally, pleased us greatly. In shor , the most remarkable 
value we hive come across in the gramophone world." 








RADICALLY new gramophone, designed under the mos_ expert 
advice. All the components have important special featu es 
together forming a finely balanced whole. It contains a long, 
straight, circular section expone itial horn with large mouth (the ideal 
gramophone horn). ‘The fine quality hitherto exclusively associated 
with extern :l horn machines of the best type is thus now for the first 
time available with a-gramophone of neat and attractive appearance. 
hen c.osed it is simply a siieboard of fine modern des gn, material and 
workmanship. There is adequate cupboard room, Hear the ‘* Cascade” in 
your own home if in or near London. Speciilly suitab:e for schools, 
colleges, ships, hotels, hospitals, and simi'ar institutions. 


CASCADE Gzaviorrione 
GRAMOPHONE 

sce in beautifully figuted oak, wax pol'shed, any colour. 
Price £25 Delivered Great Britain. Also supplied ia other woods 
ard finishes (polished to match furniture, and with electric motor. 


Deferred payments arranged. Send for descriptive leaflet, free. Makers 
to Expert Committee. 














RADIO GRAMOPHONE 


Makers of the specially designed cabinet 33 __ 
Supplied complete or ready to assemble in H GOLREN PYRAMID 
OAK Brice .% MAHOGANY i 2 


SPECIAL VOX BAFFLE | @— NEEDLES 


(for separate use). See August “‘ Gramophone ” 





is FOR YOUR 

FINE QUALITY OAK, etc. (| © GRAMOPHONE 
Prepared and machined to special : fete 

sizes for gramophones, etc. H : Hunting for spilt gramo- 
33 a5 phone needles is no gave 

Inventors and Mnufacturers: phe for a Christmas party. Why 
W. J. BOND &TSONS hk <- spoil the fun—or your di- 


. ake gestion, for that matter? 
Milton ‘Avenue, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 ge eo Peeanld end then 














your needles cannot spill. 


ja SS YY 
ee, = —— Tilt it and there’s your 





needle. A really good one. 
Play it and listen to its tone. 
Your records will sound 
more true-to-life if you use 


VIRTZ”° NEW Sound Boxes rae) ie: Gekace. Pemedd snetian, 
FULL ORCHESTRAL Rance \ only ieee 
£3 3 0 to £4 0 O . 


PER PYRAMID 
VIRTZ FIBRE NEEDLES 3/6 per 100 aK: | va oy 
BEST ON THE MARKET | Tear tac 


yr 


Fibre rs (adj ° .C.N. in stock <e Sole Makers and Patentees (Patent No. 27858 ) 
cutters (adjusted) 4/- B.C.N. in s THE BRITISH NEEDLE Co., Ltd., Redditci. 
ihc “THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLE* 


H. VIRTZ 19 Old Town, Clapham, S.W.4 


a 
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Model 19 
OAK 9 GUINEAS 


The Model M.P. 19 follows 
in every detail the Technical 
construction of the higher 
priced Models. . It is 
slightly smaller in size and 
less powerful in tone. In 
fidelity of reproduction it 
is * Chromogram ” in 
every line. 


ap 


XMAS AND THE 


~CHROMOGRAM 


MONTHS may have been spent before making your final choice 
of a Gramophone. The calls upon your purse are often more 
important, and your decision is made extremely difficult. We 
therefore submit three Models varying in price to fulfil every 
choice. The Chromogram will have already satisfied you as 
to its sterling merits after perusing our Technical Brochure 
and its wonderful records of delighted purchasers. Price, 
therefore, can be the only factor. Their sterling qualities 
are identical. 


The Famous Model M.P. 22 
in Mahogany is still the 
Instrument of the Con- 
noisseur and adopted as a 
standard of reproduction by 
the best known Critics. 
—_A 
Deferred payment or 
approval terms arranged. 
aA 
9 MODELS . 9 TO 40 GUINEAS 


Model 22 
MAHOGANY 18 GUINEAS 


**T was amazed,’ says Compton Mackenzie when reviewing the 
sterling quality of the Model M.P. 20a, and again in a recent 
review he amplifies after a year’s test the continuity of value 
and fine performance. 





CHROMOGRAM 


Showrooms: 76-8, City Road, London, E.C.1 
“ THE STRADIVARIUS OF GRAMOPHONES ” 


Model 20a 
OAK 12 GUINEAS 
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BUYING A BETTER GRAMOPHONE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


By 


“ ELLO, CHARLES! The very man I want to see. Have 
H:= a minute or so? Good. Where shall we sit? 
A little nearer to the fire, eh? Gad, but I’m getting 
old or else they don’t keep the fires they used to in this club. 
What’s your particular medicine these days? Right. Vichy or 
sda? Now settle in that chair for a quarter of an hour and 
give me some advice on gramophones. No, I don’t mean the 
market. I’ve no money for buying shares, no matter how 
slid or attractive. Got some I’d love to get rid of; but what 
| mean now is the actual thing you turn—the machine itself.’’ 
“You see, among other things,’’ he continued, ‘‘I’ve promised 
Mary that we shall have a fine, new gramophone this Christmas. 
As you know, business has been dieting, and is trying to get 
the slim line just when it ought to be acquiring the dimensions 
and dependability of matur- 
ity. Shares, indeed! The 
returns on my investments 
come almost in postage | 
stamps! It makes me wish 
I hadn’t retired so soon. 
Frankly, my boy, when it 
comes to the frills of life I 
have to trim things pretty 
finely; but you know how 
women are — they don’t 
readily jump to these things. 
Besides, a promise is a 
promise. I’ve been looking at gramophones and prices—only 
in the shop windows, mind you. If I get as far as the counter 
I'm right out of my depth. I see some very fine massive- 
looking affairs in the furnishing stores; and the prices there 
always seem to be more in tune with my pocket. You know 
something about these things. I don’t want to buy a dud, so 
a once I really invite the opinion of youth. What do you 
think ?’’ 

“Well, first of all,’ answered Charles, ‘‘I think that you 
deserve that drink. You’re getting garrulous, George. Next, 
I think that you have to tell yourself that when it comes to 
buying a gramophone you must give the cheap furniture shops 
awide berth. The modern gramophone isn’t a ‘machine,’ as 
you call it. It’s more than a piece of furniture. It’s a 
musical instrument; and the place to buy it is at the 
specialised store, every time.”’ 

“Yes, that’s what I’ve generally felt,’’ agreed George. 
“My bank balance—‘if any,’ as the accursed Income Tax 
people say—has always sadly reflected my fear of the cheap 
atticle. But these gramophones look really impressive.” 

“Look,’’? echoed Charles, ‘‘I’ll grant you that. But it’s not 
looks that you’re buying; at least, not looks only. It’s the 
sound you must think about. You don’t choose cigars by the 
pretty picture on the box; and you can’t judge a gramophone 
by the cabinet maker’s part alone. That’s important, of 
course. You can’t have something that shrieks at the rest 
of the room. But you always find the right finish on the 
tight article; and if you were to get a real ‘close-up’ of the 

Ings you’ve seen through the windows, they .mightn’t look 
80 perfect.” 

“T thought,”’ interposed the elder man, ‘that gramophones 

become so stabilised and standardised that they were all 
much of a muchness, nowadays.” ; 

“Not on your life,” said Charles, emphatically, ‘“‘some of 


J. RAYMOND TOBIN 


them are never built to deliver music. They make a sound 
like bacon frying, and a record of a piano solo, instead of 
making you think that you’re at the Queen’s Hall listening 
to a concert-grand, gives you the impression of a canary cage 
being beaten with a toasting fork. You seem to forget that 
acoustics is a full-grown science, subject to all sorts of special 
laws and subtle influences.” 
“T really hadn’t thought of it like that,’ admitted George. 
‘Well, that’s how the sane manufacturer has to think of it,”’ 
declared Charles. ‘‘It’s only the very big companies who can 
afford to maintain a costly research department. It means 
trained technicians and skilled scientists who are all the time 
striving after more perfect, more faithful reproduction of 
tone. And that,’’ he added, as he wagged a wise finger, ‘‘is 
what. you have to pay for.”’ 
“TI suppose so,’ assented 


George, with obvious gloom in 
his voice. 

This article indicates how readers of THE “In 
GRAMOPHONE may help in spreading an 
appreciation of the modern acoustic gramo- 
phone. 


gramophones as_ in 
everything else,’’ continued 
Charles, who now almost 
monopolised the conversation, 
‘‘you must go for the estab- 
lished article which has built 
up a national reputation or 
received the approval of the 
knowledgable few. I can’t 
for the life of me make out how a man like yourself, 
who has made a success of life, can flounder like a child when 
it comes to the buying of a simple thing.” 

‘“‘Now don’t administer chastisement,’’ protested the other. 
“It’s time you had that glass replenished.’’ 

“Sorry,’’ said Charles; ‘‘but seriously, it’s not enough for 
the thing to be real mahogany or real gold. It’s the use and 
disposition of space that are vital. Consider what its func- 
tions are.’’ He began to tick off the points on his fingers. 

“Tt must carry tone clearly and effectively— 

It must amplify without distortion— 

It must secure resonance without loss of definition— 

It must eliminate all jarring vibration— 
and things like that. They are more important than the 
pleasing of the eye or fitting in with some scheme of har- 
monious decoration. Then there’s the mechanism. The 
motor should be a unit which will work efficiently for years; 
but it may be imported junk where price has been the 
dominant, perhaps the only, consideration. If the motor 
isn’t built with such strength and precision that it is capable 
of maintaining a rate of revolution with perfect consistency, 
and of running with absolute smoothness, then it can’t 
deliver the goods. The pitch of the music will be all up and 
down like a ship in a gale of wind. And the Sound Box— 
the very vocal chords of the outfit—is an intricate, delicate 
contrivance that can make or mar the whole show. It must 
be scientifically and sensitively constructed. But everything 
matters right down to the needle you use, and the angle and 
pressure at which it is permitted to strike the needlé. track.” 

“You charged me a while ago with being garrulous,’’ said 
George with the slyest of smiles. ‘‘But now you’re becoming 
positively enthusiastic and, at my ‘time of life, that’s the 
greater offence. But you’re talking sound sense. You’re 
convincing me that I must buy a first-grade machine—sorry, 
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I mean instrument. That’s the curse of being able to appre- 
ciate the best, and being dissatisfied with anything less. 
It’s caused a life-long strife between my head and my purse, 
really it has.” 

‘‘Well, what’s the worry?’’ asked Charles; ‘‘it is possible, 
you know, to play as you pay.” 

‘‘Heavens, do you mean the instalment business?’ George 
recoiled as though struck. 

‘‘Absolutely—why not?’’ said Charles, affecting his most 
placid tone. 

“Why not?’ repeated George. ‘“‘I never could stand for 
those Yankee notions, though from all I hear half the City 
is in the hands of moneylenders. You know, I’ve old- 
fashioned ideas about things like that.” 

“I know you’re talking like a typical, hopeless English- 
man.’’ Charles was kindly brutal. ‘‘You don’t realise that 
paying out of income has lost whatever social stigma it was 
ever supposed to possess. Now I do know a bit about this 
hire-purchase business. It actually brings advantages to you 
every day of your life, even though you never buy anything 
except for spot cash. The tremendous increase it ensures at 
the production end enables the selling price of a hundred and 
one things to be reduced enormously. You know Brown who 
lives out at Laleham. Well, he was with the Remington 
Typewriter people and he told me, as a solid fact, that within 
eight months of their introduction of the instalment plan the 
output had increased by over 200 per cent.; and Remington’s 
felt justified in immediately reducing the price to the 
consumer.” 

“Really!” said George. ‘Do you know I always had an 
idea that the risk must increase prices. I don’t pretend to 
know anything about it; but I had a feeling that those who 
were good payers had to pay for themselves and also for those 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t pay up.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ replied Charles. ‘‘Why, the average loss in 
this class of business, as shown by the records of the Trade 
Protection Societies, is less than 2 per cent. per annum; and 
in motors—the most risky field of all—those who are entitled 
to speak never put the loss at a higher figure than 2} per 
cent. That’s why the manufacturer can pass on some of the 
benefits of increased production.” 

George looked and voiced his surprise. 

“Of course I surprise you,’’ said Charles, returning to the 
attack. ‘‘But then, in disposing of fallacies, that’s inevitable. 
People pay all right. You’re not keeping the poor. Indeed 
the average firm would rather do business with people enjoying 
a moderate income but who pay regularly, than with people 
like yourself, who—though in a better position—are apt to he 
dilatory in meeting minor obligations. And this system isn’t 
anything we’ve taken second-hand from the States. It’s as 
old as Methuselah. Curiously enough, after books, musical 
instruments were the first things sold on the time-payment 
plan. In Queen Victoria’s glorious days—I’ll burst into song 
in a moment—but seriously, when that revered monarch came 
to the throne, pianos were being sold on the instalment 
system in this very City of London.’’ 

‘Don’t you think that the fact that it hasn’t spread in this 
country shows that there’s something in it alien to the 
character of our people?’’ asked George. 

‘‘Fiddlesticks,’’ said Charles abruptly. ‘‘There have been 
all sorts of legal snags in England which have hindered its 
adoption here; but all the snags are in favour of the pur- 
chaser. But it’s growing here now. I’m told that about 60 
per cent. of the furnishing trade and over 30 per cent. of 
the musical instrument trade of this country is done that 
way to-day. And didn’t the British Government sell aero- 
planes, horses and motor lorries on this plan some three or 
four years ago? You can’t say that the Government isn’t 
respectable, George. Look how it loathes lotteries.” 

Charles didn’t pause even for breath. The ‘“‘Government,”’ 
whatever its complexion, was always a touchy subject with 


George. So on Charles went. ‘‘I’ll tell you some other soliq 
advantages that this system brings you. It makes not only 
for reduced cost, but for a better article. It’s a guarantee of 
the life of the product.”’ 

‘Yes, I can see that,’’ agreed George. ‘‘The business would 
become unsound economically the moment it was applied to 
anything that broke down either badly or quickly.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Charles. ‘‘And there’s another good 
point that you’ll see just as readily. It means that whatever 
you buy on this plan has a sort of surrender value; for the 
scheme is equally unsound if it’s used to help the sales of g 
product which has little or a vastly diminished value siould 
the trader have to accept repossession because of failure to 
pay. But in our particular problem you must see that the 
system enables you to buy a better, more soundly constructed 
gramophone; and you can get it now and not wait until you 
die. If you buy a cheapish outfit, you’ll want to get rid of 
it quickly; and then you'll find everybody wiser than you, 
It would be like your worthless scrip. Nobody would take it 
on, even as a gift. Your wife wouldn’t thank you, either, 
I know her nature. If she has a good thing, she wants to 
share it with the world. Give her an instrument in which she 
couldn’t feel pride, and I promise you that in a week it would 
be as dumb as a raucous-voiced film beauty confronted with 
the ‘talkies.’ ”’ 

‘“‘But you see,’’? demurred the listener, ‘‘I wanted to do the 
buying. It was to be a surprise, although Mary’s anticipating 
it, of course. But if there’s to be any of this payments 
business I’d want to push the whole thing on to her.” 

“Coward !’’ cried Charles. ‘Do neither. Find the right 
music store where they hold Agencies for the leading makes— 
a firm with whom gramophones isn’t a side line. Take Mary 
with you. Hear different makes and models. You'll get a 
demonstration which will satisfy you both on performance and 
appearance. Then fix the money side up, privately for your- 
self. The salesman will almost anticipate your wishes. He 
knows that everybody does it, even in your set. Cash sales fora 
good priced luxury article to-day are as rare as the dodo. You 
needn’t worry one moment. There’s no trickery, no insecurity, 
no ramping. The whole business has been thoroughly worked 
out and accurately costed, so that the manufacturer and the 
dealer are paid for the accommodation. You can take it that 
the extra cost for the spreading of the payments is an addition 
of anything from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. Take an instru 
ment priced at £80. The deferred price is under £90. Your 
deposit is 10 per cent.—that’s £8, and the balance. is 
spread over twelve monthly payments of something between 
six and seven pounds. Then you can call yourself the 
absolute owner but meantime the regular posting of your 
cheque is the only way in which you need ever be reminded 
of the dealer. If you go in each month yourself instead of 
using the post, you can select one or two new records. 
Naturally you have to sign an agreement which gives the 
dealer rights until you’ve bought him out. Its clauses—at 
least any that sound unpleasant—never operate except in 
the case of rogues and thieves. You musn’t put yourself in 
the position of having the bailiffs in your home on account | 
of non-payment of rent or rates and that sort of thing. But 
the business is entirely reasonable and works out satisfactorily 
in practice every day of the week. That way vou get the 
right instrument which will be a lasting source of pleasure to 
your friends and yourself; and a positive joy to the voung 
people who want to dance.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” grimaced George, ‘‘while I do the winding, 
eh?” : 

“Tf you take my advice,’’ said Charles, ‘‘there won’t be any 
winding. You'll take the floor with the rest. Heavens, 
you’d think to hear you talk that you’d stepped right out of 
the Ark. This is an age of effortless entertainment, George. 
You can get an instrument which will work off the electric 
light socket; that goes as long as you like, and stops itself 
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yitomatically at the end of the record. It will put the dance 
hand or the finest orchestra in the world right in the room. 
The up-to-date electric reproducers act like a robot, but 
they’re real musical instruments as different from the gramo- 
phones of yesterday as chalk from cheese. Besides, there are 
records to consider. A gramophone must be fed. You don’t 
want to be like some folk who used to live opposite my place. 
Every day the daughter of the house polished the car with 
ving care; but it sallied forth from the garage very rarely. 
The idea seemed to be to create an impression on friends by 
meeting them at the station.’ 

George laughed and said, ‘‘Don’t be catty, my boy.” 
“Well, there’s nothing like a concrete example,’ said 
Charles, halfway betwixt apology and defence. ‘‘You want to 
use the instrument; and if you lock up too much money in it, 
youll let it go hungry and miss the joy. This may be heresy, 
but I feel that if I get something I can afford quite easily, 
I get something that doesn’t satisfy for long.”’ 

The elder man polished his briar in his palm, saying, ‘‘What 
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about an old friend like this pipe? But I capitulate, Charles 
—completely. I wonder you haven’t told me that it’s more 
decent to purchase on the instalment plan than to force my 
poor old tailor to give me twelve months’ credit. I’m going 
to get a good instrument—just as good as I dare: and I’m 
going 

“You’re going,’”’ interrupted Charles, ‘‘to fix a day with 
Mary and take her to a decent demonstration. She’ll give 
you a lead. You may find it easy to let her in on your hire- 
purchase secret. The women, bless ’em, spend our money, but 
there’s usually that thrifty, saving strain in their make-up 
that understands the first rule of finance. It’s one which the 
instalment system helps to inculeate—the keeping of outgo 
and income nicely adjusted. And now, I must be off. You’ve 
made me fancy myself as a gramophone salesman.’’ 

“Right, I’m awfully obliged to you.’? George beamed his 
gratitude. ‘‘And you'll come in to dinner soon and hear my 
purchase. I’ll buy right now. We might as well have a good 
thing, and have it as quickly as possible.”’ 


— 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY NOTES 


‘All communications should be addressed to The Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W. 1.) 


A Prayer Answered 


Ever since the old records of Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, 
made by the L.S.Q. and Alfred Hobday in the Columbia studio 
during an air-raid, were withdrawn from the catalogue, 
members have urged that the Society should 
record this work electrically. Time and 
again the companies have assured the 
Secretary that they were going to record it 


programme; and now at last, when the 
delay was becoming intolerable, we have the 
Columbia album of four records made by 
the Lener Quartet and L. d’Oliveira, which 
were reviewed last month. 

May we ask all our members to signify 
their appreciation in—not perhaps the 
usual but—a practical way, by buying the 
records and thus showing the Recording Companies that when 
N.G.S. members vote for any particular work they genuinely 
want to possess it. 


The Last Meeting 


Two Mozart trios were played on _ test 


m ecords fresh from the factory at the meet- 


ing of the Society on Octobér 29th, which 
was held as usual in the N.G.S. salon at 
Messrs. Murdoch’s in Oxford Street, which 
has been placed at our disposal, not merely 
for occasional meetings, but for daily use by 
members or prospective members, through 
the kindness of Mr. A. T. Evans, the 
Manager of the Gramophone Department, 
who makes it easy and comfortable to hear 
any N.G.S. records in leisure and peace 
before buying them. 

These trios were the String Trio in C major (K564) played 
by the Budapest Trio and the Trio in E flat (K498) for 
clarinet, viola and piano, played by Frederick Thurston, 
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or had recorded it, and for this reason the ‘ ST es 
Quintet has been cut out of the Society’s 


LA BOVIE A MUSIQUE, PARIS 


OPERA CORNER, BRUSSELS 


Rebecca Clarke and Kathleen Long. Both were among the 
treasures of the Vocalion catalogue in ancient days played by 
Albert Sammons and Lionel Tertis, with Ethel Hobday as 
pianist in the one and St. Leger in the other; both were cut 
versions and in the C major the viola displaced the ’cello, in 
the latter the violin displaced the clarinet. 

Now we have them complete in their 
proper form, and it is hoped that they will 
be ready for distribution to members early 
in the New Year, each on two records. 
Further particulars in the January number. 


’ 


New Local Centres 
We have recently had the privilege of 
arranging for N.G.S. records to be stocked 
by two very important Continental music 
shops, The Opera Corner, 2 rue Leopold in 
Brussels and the Boite & Musique, 133-5, 
Boulevard Raspail at Paris; and, as the Secretary announced 
at the last meeting, the sympathetic appreciation and enthu- 
siasm shown by these centres of musical life in the capitals of 
Belgium and France have been most en- 
couraging, and even revivifying, portents 
at a time when the apathy of our home 
members was beginning to be felt. 


Concerts 

The Quintette Instrumental de Paris 
(flute, harp, violin, viola and ’cello) has a 
particularly interesting programme at the 
Wigmore Hall on December Ist. M. René 
le Roy is the flautist. Others of our N.G.S. 
artists have been very active lately. The 
Spencer Dyke Quartet gave a recital at the 
Wigmore Hal] on Armistice Night; earlier 
in the day Kathleen Long had been playing 
deliciously at the Music Society, where the International 
String Quartet (with an excellent new second violin, Walter 
Rice) also played the Matthew Locke Quartet. 
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GALLI-CURCI 


Bournemouth should have been well pleased at the con- 
ditions of the first concert of their International Celebrity 
season. On a perfect afternoon in late October there are few 
South Coast towns more desirable within a hundred miles of 
London; perhaps none with such a busy life the year round; 
and hardly anywhere else in England, certainly not at the 
Albert Hall, will you hear Galli-Curci so favourably as in the 
concert hall of Bournemouth’s recently new Pavilion. This 
hall, though of ample size, is so well built as to give not a 
little of the intimacy of the ideal recital. But of course, 
Galli-Curci was herself equally responsible for that intimacy. 
In her programme were no big dramatic arias; and in her 
singing was that absence of superfluous, uncalled-for effort, 
that ease in effect, which mark the great artist, and which, 
given the right conditions, mean intimacy. 

When Galli-Curci has been heard in London in the past, 
she has been accused of singing flat. 
Gramophiles who wish to hear her 
may, from this Bournemouth evi- 
dence at any rate, be reassured. 
She was beautifully in the middle of 
every note, except perhaps some of 
the highest. Indeed, either she was 
decidedly out of form, or else her 
upper register is somewhat weaken- 
ing; and she would be wise to spare 
herself and us some of the tenacity 
she showed once or twice. But what 
may truly be called exquisite was the 
lovely soft woodwind quality which 
she frequently gave us at mezzopiano 
and piano in her middle and lower 
registers—a real singing which only 
a clarinet could faintly copy. 

Galli-Curci’s diction cannot in 
general be praised, especially in her 
own language, in which she fre- 
quently merged consonants and 
vowels alike in one slur—a travesty 
of true legato. Yet in patter-singing 
she was incredible, almost miraculous 
—one could only compare to trumpet 
triple-tonguing. And most of her 
coloratura was such that in Bishop’s 
Lo, here the gentle lark and a Meyerbeer trifle from L’Etoile 
du Nord one felt that for once the flutes were well matched. 
Again, Reynaldo Hahn seemed right outside her world, as did 
the glorious Essex May-Day Carol, which was sophisticated 
beyond recognition—and even the pure classical Italian of Rosa, 
Star vicino—yet one was pleasantly surprised at her splendid 
catching of the true but exceedingly tricky rhythm of 
Bartlett’s Ayre, Whither runneth my sweetheart? 

You may have already conjectured that Galli-Curci’s -pro- 
gramme was far from narrow. Her list of records is, so far, 
less interesting to some of us. What we should really like 
is such things as her Bolero from Delibes’ Les filles de Cadiz 
and her Spanish and Italian popular songs. 

Galli-Cureci was accompanied with complete understanding 
by her husband, Mr. Homer Samuels. We also heard 
Gualtiero Volterra in Scarlatti, Chopin, and Liszt. He was 
at his best in rapid, light, neat work, though indeed he rose 
so nobly to that Liszt second Rhapsody as actually to rouse 
one’s enthusiasm. If he records, he will need to concentrate 
on pure musical tone. 

On November 15th it was Count John McCormack and 
Vronsky (pianist) who were the celebrities, and next Wednes- 
day Bournemouth will hear Chaliapine with Szekely (violin) 
in support. 

C. M. C. 





MADAME GALLI-CURCI 


MELODY AND THE LYRIC 


from Chaucer to the Cavaliers. By John Murray 
Gibbon. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 


The publishers of this book have full right to call it, as they 
do, ‘“ richly-documented.” Both verses and music appear oy 
every page (there are two hundred beautifully reproduced 
music examples), two or more sources being mentioned 
generally ; and there are countless quotations and citationg 
relating to the subject. Besides Milton’s famous tribute tg 
Henry Lawes, there is one by Waller; Byrd’s delightfully 
clear reasons why everyone should learn to sing are here, for 
to whom they are not yet familiar; a long and interestingly 
instructive passage from Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction 
is quoted. And for the general reader there are such things ag 
this: at the inns of Shakespeare’s day ‘‘ the guest ‘ while he 
eats, he should he offered music, which he may freely take or 
refuse; and if he be solitary, the 
musicians will give him the good-day 
with music in the morning ’.”’ i 


But, while this book is a rich fund 
of entertainment, a more serious 
object is avowed. Of that it is very 
difficult to know what to say—how 
difficult may be judged from the fact 
that I had read a large part of the 


precise object I was to have in min 


am still a little vague. What is per- 
fectly clear is that the author set out 
toshow that poetry went hand-in- 
hand with music till after the Cava- 
liers ; on that thesis he is not only 


cessful. He has 
amount of evidence, very much of it 
of great significance and interest, and 
collocated for the first time. One 
feels occasionally, however, not quite 
certain about his sifting and using of 
his evidence. 

Moreover, we are certainly led to 
expect at least the beginnings of 
something more, something almost 
unessayed yet. In the Introduction, forinstance, Mr. Gibbon says: 
“Considered without relation to the music of its time, the lyricof 
Medieval and Tudor England can be but half understood.” 
But he gives us verse and music, then, almost always, leaves the 
understanding to us—though elsewhere we are led to expect 
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book before I could discover the}. 


—indeed, after reading the whole 1}' 


enthusiastic, but triumphantly suc |- 
collected a vast}: 


— 





some analysis. The vitally significant technique of the 
Lutenists has practically no comment, though there are good 
opportunities, such as the melismata on “ of” and the firs 
syllable of “‘ away,” in Take, O take, p. 123. (‘‘ Sympathy ” is 
actually misquoted, presumably from a bad reprint, in Com 
again, p. 97.) 

The few cases where he does analyse, e.g., pp. 93, 60, 45-6, are 
highly significant. Perhaps the most important chapters of 
are Chapters-VII and XV, on the early Reformation psalm 
and sacred songs. Almost thrilling is his identification of 
lovely lullaby of Wither with the equally lovely Old 112th. 

This book is by no means flawless. But I hope I have made 
it clear that it ought to be in the hands of every serious studen' 
alike of poetry and music—he need only learn to read melody 
—and is a rich mine of entertainment for the general reader. 
One last quarrel—over Mr. Gibbon’s summary disposal of tha’ 
extraordinary genius Henry Purcell, even from his viewpoint. 
And where is Locke, known to members of the N.G.S.? 


C. M. ©. 
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= Chevalier 


sue with Seanette Sracdonald in the film : 


: THE LOVE PARADE 


Don’t you just love Maurice Chevalier’s songs in ‘‘ The Love 
Parade ’’—‘‘ Dream Lover,” etc. 
Didn't you and don’t you go crazy over the marvellous tunes 


aaa oe ee es in the other big talkies.—Paul Whiteman’s features in ‘King EE TRO 
of Jazz ’’—‘** It happened in Monterey,’’ ‘‘A Bench in the 
Park,” etc.; Maurice Chevalier’s songs in ‘‘ The Big Pond " T Bb N 
—‘* You Brought a New Kind of Love to Me,” etc., and the 

great numbers from ‘“ Rio Rita.” INC H 

You want to play them all on your gramophone ! You'd like to FU LL 
buy them all at once! Well—you can on IMPERIAL 
RECORDS because the price is reasonable. Only 176 for SIZE ‘ 
perfectly recorded ten inch full-size records. All the big s 
hits are issued on Imperial recorded by first class bands (Eee 
and artists. Just ask your dealer to play some for you and G 
enjoy these wonderful record.ngs at a smal! expenditure. a 


Crystalate Gramophone Record Manufacturing * depth wh - a i aa f “ 
Co., Ltd.; 60-62, City Road, E.C.1 . 


“ catalogue of 1,002 titles 
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Nursery Rhyme Records 


FLEXIBLE — UNBREAKABLE — LIGHTWEIGHT 


Each Disc is pictorially illustrated on both sides with scenic 
episodes from the Nursery Story recorded on the Disc eke 


ALBUM 1 CONTAINS: Per Album of 


OLD MOTHER GOOSE THE ENTERPRISING Cow FIVE DISCS 
THE FISHING MATCH | LITTLE Miss MUFFET 

GIRLS AND Boys CoME OuT TO PLAY ! TEN LITTLE NIGGER Boys 

SIMPLE SIMON SLEEP BABy SLEEP / -~ 
Li1TLe Bo PEEP I SAw THREE SHIPS COME SAILING 


ALBUMS 2, 3 & 4 ALSO READY AND EQUALLY GOOD 


Every Album contains complete little volume with the full printed stories of 40 fascinating Nursery Rhymes 





A Postcard will bring per return full particulars of this New fascinating Series 


Xmas is approaching—Give GOODSON’S NURSERY KHYME RECORDS 











Special Demonstrations : Harrods Gramophone Dept., Hamleys, Gamages. Supplies obtainable from all Dealers 
GOODSON GRAMOPHONE RECORD CO., LTD., 12, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1 = Gerrara 1452-3 Regent 4685 


A DEFINITE ADVANCE IN 
PERFORMANCE 


These Amplion Balanced Armature Speakers 
are more than mere improvement — they 
represent very marked progress. The units 
are new and very powerful—the tone brilliant, 
true and full. 

Alternative values of impedance by easy 
inter-change connections to suit either power 
valves or pentodes, and great sensitivity equal 
to an aoe amine valve, all go to make 
these speakers ideal ge eneral purpose models. 
The illustration is of t ‘ ¥: B.41 in Mahogany 
Cabinet, price 26.6.0 

A.B.44.©. The same model but in an Oak —., 1s 


v san hte AD with greater baffle 
A.B.45. fh lager versinn 6.15.0. , £1.19. 


AMPLION 


your dealer for catalogue, in case of difficulty apply 
GRAHAM AMPLION LTD., 26, SAVILE. ROW, W.1 
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NAMES: ROMANTIC AND OTHERWISE 


and the Plebeian Origin of Some Aristocratic Terms 


By EVA MARY GREW 


F all writing-people, the poets and the novelists have— 

or should have—a sensitiveness to the right sound of 

words and to the music and magic of names. Last 
(ctober two novelists happened to be drawn to make the same 
complaint—almost word for word—about the name we give to 
the domestic instrument which is most commonly owned 
among us, if not nowadays so often used. Miss Mary L. 
Pendered wrote on this matter in The British Musician, and 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie in THe GRAMOPHONE. 

The latter, inspired to his attack on the name ‘‘piano- 
forte’ by the Columbia recording of the Hammerklavier 
Sonata, Beethoven, Op. 106, says—‘‘The title of this 
mirrors the resentment which Beethoven felt at having to 
call a splendid new grand piano with which he had just been 
presented by Messrs. Broadwood by such a ridiculous name as 

Imagine if we translated piano literally into 
English and talked about our Steinway soft, or even our new 
Bechstein soft-loud. It is a pity when we were able to invent 
such a descriptive and at the same time beautiful word as 
harpsichord, and such an exquisite word as virginals, and 
such a comparatively beautiful and descriptive word as clavi- 
chord, we should fall back on such an imbecile word as piano- 
forte, which has no more literary merit than hurdy-gurdy 
and less onomatopeic value. However, since Beethoven him- 
self was not able to impose Hammerklavier on the Germans 
as a name for the instrument which gave him so much 
pleasure, we may as well give up repining about the existence 
of such an imbecile word as piano in English.” 

Let the name of the inventor of the term ‘‘pianoforte’’ be 
buried with him! But, in justice, let us allow that individual 
the benefit of this truth—the name is no more imbecile in its 
primary meaning than such other names as harpsichord, 
virginals, spinet, and clavichord, and, without labouring a 
case, it can be shown to have a special historical virtue all its 
own. Even hammer-clavier is, in this direction, imbecile; 
for it means just ‘‘keyboard-actuating-hammers,’’ and so it 
is as primly descriptive as ‘‘steam lorry’? or ‘‘pneumatic 
tyre.’ And as a matter of fact, the Germans a hundred 
years ago did not try to fix it on the piano because of the 
imbecility of the Italian term, but because they wanted to 
have only German in the language of music. They tried to 
# abolish even such terms as presto, andante, crescendo, 

decrescendo, ete., though I think they did not propose to 
interfere with Sonata, Cantata, Opera, or Oratorio, which 
mean respectively no more than ‘‘sounded,”’ ‘‘sung,’’ ‘‘work,”’ 
and ‘‘chapel.”’ 

Both Miss Pendered and Mr. Mackenzie complain that we 
ought not to name things of art in a utilitarian or practical 
manner, and they bewail the lack of romance in this word 
piano and pianoforte. It is not to be denied that the word 
does lack romance. Not even the poetry of the music of 
Chopin and ‘Liszt has been able to invest it with charm, and, 
as I have shown at length elsewhere in an article on ‘‘The 
Piano in English Verse,” the poets have so completely rejected 
the name that I could have disposed of the subject in a single 
line, saying of the piano in English verse that, as of the snake 
in Ireland, there wasn’t any. Only two or three employments 
of the word are to be found in the texts of poems from 1750 


up to about 1890, while of course thousands of instances could 
be found of the use of the names of other musical instruments. 
Then while in the case of the harp, for example, the thought 
inspired in the poet might be either majestic and sublime or 
delicately fanciful, the thought and expression attending upon 
the piano were, to say the least, flat. | Tennyson’s solitary 
use of the word is in this verse: 
“She left the novel half-uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf; 
She left the new piano shut: 
She could not please herself.’’ 
(Talking Oak.) 
But among his uses of the word harp is the unfathomably 
profound and eternally suggestive— 


‘Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music 
out of sight.” 
(Locksley Hall.) 

And yet where does this name harp, with its vast associations, 
come from? So far as Western Europe is concerned, it 
comes simply from the name of a town of ancient Italy—Arpi 
—the people of which were the first to become famous harp- 
players when the instrument began to flourish in Western 
Europe. Therefore, as we wear a Macintosh or a Stetson or 
a pair of: Wellingtons, so we play on an Arpi, which might 
just as well have been a Milano or a Roma. The harpsichord 
is a harp played from a keyboard, and the name means simply 
harp-string. (The old French form is harpe-chorde.) The 
key is depressed, and a plectrum, made of leather or crow- 
quill, twangs the string (chord) in the way the finger of the 
harpist twangs the string of the harp. The romance of ‘‘harp” 
remains with “harpsichord,” but the term ‘‘harp-spring’’ is 
in itself no more romantic than ‘‘fiddle-string,’”’ and it is 
far less literary and onomatopeic than ‘‘pianoforte.’’ 

But suppose, instead of taking its title from Arpi, the harp 
had retained and sent abroad for universal use one of the 
other names which, in various lands and at various times, it 
has owned—crowd, kinnor, bouni, boulou, ombi, nanga, telin, 
clarseth, phorminx, epigoneion, simekion, kantele, saun, 
pektis, cithara, chang, or (!) junk—would it have been quite 
so lovely and romantic, and would the resulting substitute for 
harpsichord have pleased the poets? Consider junkichord, 
and bow the head! 

Clavichord (clavis, key; chord, string) is an even more 
simple and practical term than harpsichord. In this instru- 
ment the string is not plucked, but rubbed; and the term 
means no more than keyed-string: but where we laugh at the 
idea of playing on the soft-loud, we are thrilled at the idea 
of playing on the keyed-string. 

Spinet, most delicate, almost fragile, of names, and virginals 
(‘‘such an exquisite word,’’ says Mr. Mackenzie), are in very 
bad case etymologically. The instruments are forms of the harp- 
sichord ; that is, they are plucked instruments. (In sundry times 
and places they have been called the ‘‘couched harp.’’) The 
word virginals is properly virginal; but in former days people 
called a thing complete in its kind ‘‘a pair of . . .,’’ just as 
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we still speak of ‘‘a pair of steps’ and ‘‘a pair of scissors” ; 
and so ‘‘a pair of virginals’’ became ‘‘virginals,’’ though ‘‘a 
pair of organs’? became ‘“‘organs’’ only for a generation or 
so, as in Pope’s lines: 


‘‘While in more lengthened notes and slow 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow.’’ 
(Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.) 


This delicate little instrument was a box without legs—it could 
not stand alone, but had to be put on a stand or table; its tone 
was soft, sweet, gentle, modest, and retiring; and since this 
condition and these qualities are characteristic of the maidens 
of all generations, we like to think that the instrument was 
named after them—virginal, from virginalis, of or for a 
virgin. 

But this is the veriest romance. The plectrum of the spinet 
was originally made of a thorn (old French and Italian, 
espinette and spinetta), and the plectrum of the virginals was 
originally made from twigs (Latin, virga, twig). And so, 
when we play on the spinet or the virginals, we play on the 
thorn or the twig; which latter is perhaps even more imbecile 
than to play on the soft-loud, or—to call to mind another 
German word for the grand piano, ‘‘flugel’’—to play on the 
wing. 

Mr. Mackenzie says that pianoforte has ‘‘no more literary 
merit than hurdy-gurdy.”’ But I think he speaks without the 
book. The old Italian name is intended to inform us that on 
this instrument we may play both loud and soft by touch, 
which we cannot do on the harpsichord and clavichord. Now 
in Italian ‘piano’ means soft, level, and smooth; and 
‘forte’? means strong, intrepid, and firm (not necessarily 
loud). In the old Italian inventor’s mind was therefore the 
further desire to intimate that on his new instrument we 
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could play both soft and strong. Moreover, his word ‘‘piang’ 
is invested with the delicate ideas of ductile, flexible, anj 
yielding, all as matters of touch, which takes us to the ye 
heart and soul of musical terminology. : 

And finally, I have seen the term ‘‘fortepiano’’ (which yw, 
the term originally applied by Bartolommeo Cristofori to }j 
invention) interpreted, not as the name of the instrumey 
but as “‘the Art of increasing and softening musical sounds; 
—in other words, as signifying crescendo and decrescendo, th 
nuances of tone that are the very life of musical performang, 
And I can therefore hear Cristofori saying to his frien 
‘Here is a keyboard instrument on which, for the first tin 
in the history of the world, man can exercise the art of thy 
fortepiano, thereby elevating the clavier to the ranks of th 
voice and the violin. What now to call it?’? And I can hea 
an inspired friend answer, ‘‘Why, what but the fortepiano!” 
While still the terms “‘phonograph” and ‘gramophone’ awaitht, 
their birth as the names for machines recording and repro. 
ducing the modulated sound. 

Let us agree, for we cannot do otherwise, that ‘piano’ 
and ‘‘pianoforte’’ lack the romance of other musical terms, 
But let us see at least what the name actually means, and hoy 
common the nature of its origin is, even at the most practical, 
with the origin of those other names. It will, I suppos, 
never go into poetry to form such lovely expressions as 
Milton’s 

“The Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders” : 
but there is no reason why it should not be treated with a 
much respect as that other thing wherein, as Dryden observed, 


‘Were soft and loud, and light with heavy mixt, 
and in one body fixt.’’ 


Eva Mary Grew. 








modern music for the connoisseur 


Every music lover will be delighted with these record- 
ings and is cordially invited to call and hear them 


BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 2 in D-Majcr, by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski. 
His Master’s Voice D. 1877/D. 1882. each 6/6 


STRAWINSKY 


Suite de Pulcin:lla, by the Symphonique Orchestra, 
conducted by Strawinsky. Columbia D.15126. 6/6 


C. FRANCK 


Psyche, by the Orchestra of the Society Conservatoire 
Royal of Brussels. His Master’s Voice D.15197. 6/6 


HONEGGER 


Le Roi David, by the Orchestra de la Suisse a Geneve, 
conducted by Ansermat. Columbia 8865. 6/6 


KEITH PROWSE 


DUKAS 


The Magician’s Apprentice, by the Concerts Lamoureux 
Orchestra. Polydor 66893-4. each 6/6 


WOLF 


Songs, The Firerider and The Stork’s Message, sung 
by H. Rehkemper, Baritone. Polydor 27186. 4/6 


STRAUSS OP. 60 


The Bourgeois Gentleman, by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Richard Strauss. Polydor 
95392-6. each 6/6 


sseurs Club 


All lovers of classical music will be interested in a new 


159 NEW BOND STREET W. I. 
& Branches throughout London 








THE CONDEMNED CELL 


Deletions from the Columbia 1930 Catalogue 


HERE is always something sad about the appearance 
Ts a new “cut-out list,”? and consequently Christmas 
is rather a harsh season in the gramophone world, for 
with each new issue of the catalogue we say good-bye to 
more old friends. Like the coming of winter these ‘‘cut-out 
lists’ are inevitable—we can do nothing about them—but we 
do not say good-bye to summer without regret, and probably 
many of us feel a similar regret over the disappearance each 
r of more and more interesting old records, and it is in 
the hope that collectors will save themselves from disappoint- 
ment while they still can that I am going to discuss one or 
two of the most important records in the Columbia condemned 
cell. 

As is usual, few hearts are going to be broken over the dark 
blue label section, the greater part of whose permutations 
form nothing more than a general post of jazz-tunes—'‘Whys”’ 
for ‘‘Whos,’”’ ete., and even if one or two ballads are to be 
left for the moment unrepresented in the 1931 catalogue ex- 
ponents of these can always be found. Some regret may be 
felt, however, over the disappearance of the records of 
Stainer’s Crucifixion—9315-17—but even this is unlikely. 

In the pale blue section, however, such old favourites as 
Constantino, Blanchart, Mardones and Mary Garden leave us 
altogether, and the lists of records of Bronskaja, Destinn, 
and Fremstad are now limited to one record apiece. It is a 
very great pity that there is no Columbia historical catalogue 
to which many of these records could gravitate, because such 
names as these represent a school of singing, and be it said, 
a school of very exquisite singing, which is now virtually de- 
funct, but which could by means of these records be kept alive 
through generations. Of course these records were acoustical, 
and to play them on a new machine is like putting old wine 
into new bottles, but then the new wine which we are offered 
instead is of such vastly inferior quality. Logicians will argue 
that O Mimi tu piu non torni can be had on new process by 
Borgioli and Vanelli, but then art is not so easily juggled 
with as this; the beautiful record of this duet by Constantino 
and Blanchart coupled with O Soave fanciulla still more 
beautifully sung by Constantino and Bronskaja (A5185) is 
doomed, and I don’t think Messrs. Borgioli and Vanelli will 
do much to reconcile us to its loss any more than Eva Turner 
will to the loss of Boniosegna’s Vissi d’arte (A5195). Another 
Bronskaja record which I am very sorry to see on the retreat 
is the Barbiere aria (A5209), which she used to sing superbly ; 
Guglielmetti, whose record of it is now supposed to appease us 
for the bereavement, affords a splendid example of the limita- 
tions of the coloratura soprano of to-day in comparison to that 
of yesterday: in the one case technique is the all-predominant 
feature, in the other beauty of tone and cleverness of im- 
personation are the predominant features in spite of perfect 
technique; ars est celare artem, and whereas Bronskaja 
(vocally at any rate) suggested the youthful flippancy of 
Rosina in every phrase Guglielmetti remains an Italian prima 
donna throughout. 

I have always been a great admirer of Boninsegna, and 
am naturally very sorry to see several of her records on the 
deletion list—the Forza del Destino arias in particular were 
sordinasily fine,—and although the Tosca, Gioconda and 
EM oy ao ae Pet Turner, and the Bohéme 
_ ’ sses the fine emotional warmth of the 
older singer, and the Norma arias disappear from the Columbia 
repertoire altogether. While on the subject of dramatic 
Sopranos I ought to mention Fremstad’s record of the Tann- 


hduser and Lohengrin arias which is to go; this will probably 
only be mourned for sentimental reasons, for fortunately we 
have Wagnerian sopranos to-day who can do full justice to 
these Wagnerian juvenilia, but the record was an old friend 
and served its purpose bravely in the days when Wagner was 
not much recorded. Admirers of the late Emmy Destinn, and 
there are many, will be sorry to see her Forza del Destino 
(La Vergine) and Cavalleria arias disappear; her only 
Columbia record now left is the splendid Trovatore duet with 
Zenatello. 

I am particularly sorry to see that the very fine Turandot 
arias and duets by Scacciati, Merli, and Zamboni are doomed 
to go. Admittedly Scacciati does not record particularly well, 
but her hard, powerful voix blanche is admirably suited to 
the music allotted to Turandot and her record of In questa 
reggia was a most thrilling affair. While holding no par- 
ticular brief for the singing of Merli, who is often a dull and 
monotonous singer to listen to, I must say that his voice 
records excellently and that I know of no more satisfactory 
record than his of the two tenor arias from Turandot, and 
until a better record is produced I think it a great pity to 
“scrap”? this one, while Zamboni’s record of Lii’s arias was 
interesting historically since Zamboni created the part of Lit; 
vocally, Pampanini’s renderings are just as satisfying. Few 
tears will be shed over the excision from the 1931 catalogue of 
Scacciati’s Tosca and Ballo in Maschera arias, or of Borgioli’s 
Barbiere excerpts, nor even over Eva Turner’s Ritorna 
Vincitor; Eva Turner is a much finer Aida now that she was 
when this record was made, so she is sure to repeat it one of 
these days, but I am very surprised that the excellent bass 
arias from Don Carlos and Mefistofele by De Angelis were 
not given a longer trial, but then bass solos never do seem to 
prove good sellers, and Tancredi Pagero’s excellent renderings 
of the bass airs from Ernani and Bohéme share the same fate 
after only two years’ stay in the catalogue. 

The wholesale deletions made in the repertoires of Clara 
Butt, Lionel Tertis, and W. H. Squire need not cause us much 
anxiety as these artists are all still in their primes and we 
may be sure that they will repeat the ‘‘plums’’ on new 
process records before long. Not so the records of Elsa 
Stralia, however, and I am extremely sorry that this fine artist 
is now only represented on the catalogue by Home Sweet 
Home and Annie Laurie and a couple of Puccini duets with 
Frank Mullings. Mullings never was a good singer of 
Puccini, and I only wish that the Aida Nile duet by these 
singers had been preserved instead of this, but that has gone 
too, with the result that we now only have one operatic record 
left of one of the greatest British operatic tenors we have 
ever had. Who, of those who had the good fortune to hear 
Mullings as Othello, will ever forget his superb performante 
of this most trying of all operatic parts? Would that the 
Columbia Company could re-record all his wonderful Othello 
excerpts before it is too late! 

Of the orchestral records to go Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, 
played by Sir Henry Wood and the N.Q.H. Orchestra seems 
to be the most important; admittedly it was an acoustical 
recording, but it is a pity that there should now be no record 
of this delightful work on the catalogue. Sir Henry Wood’s 
recording of the Tchaikovsky Pathetic Symphony gives place, 
naturally enough, to that of Oscar Fried, and the record of the 
Rosenkavalier waltzes ccnducted by the composer is replaced 
by the Bruno Walter November issue. Sir Henry Wood’s 
record of Liszt’s First Hungarian Rhapsody is replaced by 
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Dohnanyi’s, while the very dated Scheherazade records made 
sometime before the war under Albert Coates are now at last 
replaced by the brilliant records of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire under the alert baton of Philippe Gaubert. 
Lastly, I must return, somewhat inconsistently, to the 

subject of vocal records to. make mention of two records 
which seem to have disappeared elusively from the catalogue ; 
they do not appear on the ‘‘cut-out’’ list before me, but nor 
do they appear in the 1931 catalogue, so I presume they made 


Is the B.B.C. Music 


By J. F.§ BROUGHTON PORTE 


“6 ATION Shall Speak Peace Unto Nation’ appears 
N we the crest of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, which of course has not the slightest jealousy of 
the attractiveness of ‘‘foreign’? (hateful word) stations for 
British listeners. On the contrary, it probably has a kindly 
thought for those listeners who share somewhat in the ideal of 
international relationships; in fact, it frequently provides 
‘foreign’? stations for people at home who cannot or do not 
listen beyond Great Britain. 

It is a fact that reception of ‘‘foreign’’ stations is one of 
the chief attractions of possessing a wireless receiving set— 
for which a British licence has to be obtained. One has only 
to visit a wireless shop with the intention of purchasing a 
receiving set, and the ability to receive ‘“‘foreign’’ stations is 
always put forward as a selling point. One has but to notice 
the advertisements of manufacturers; the number of Euro- 
pean stations that can be heard appears to be a magnetic 
testimonial. One has only to talk to wireless enthusiasts to 
find that they seemingly listen to little else but ‘‘foreigners.”’ 

Now this craze (and I do not think that it amounts to any- 
thing more serious, unfortunately, perhaps) has its root in the 
mechanical flair which exists in most men. Perhaps, too, it 
is urged by the latent pioneer, world-roaming, spirit which is 
part of the Englishman’s make-up. So far I have made no 
mention of the demerits of listening to as much of Europe as 
is possible. The trouble at once begins when one considers 
the material upon which the listeners are nourished. 

What is the main feature of all Continental broadcasts 
heard by English listeners? It is Music, for here the ground is 
common to all hearers; there are comparatively very few who 
can listen adequately to a lecture or a play given in a foreign 
language primarily for the hearing of natives. The proud 
listener is very apt to enlarge upon the merits of his available 
“‘foreigners,’’ and, to be frank, he often gets into deep waters. 
The favourite claim on behalf of ‘‘foreign’’ listening is that 
the music is much superior and better performed than that 
which is broadcast in England. This is where the ‘foreigner’’ 
enthusiasts and I always part company. The disparaging 
comparison to which I have referred is unfair to the B.B.C.. 
not only now, under the conditions of an improved symphony 
orchestra, but in the past also. The public memory is short. 
It is now almost forgotten that the B.B.C. arranged a per- 
formance of Rimski-Korsakov’s greatest opera, “‘Kitej,’’ 
about which most musical people in England knew little or 
nothing. That is only one instance which comes to my mind. 
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THE CRAZE FOR “FOREIGN” STATIONS 





their exit earlier in the year. I allude to two records | 
Maria Barrientos, the one comprising the Bell Song fr 
Lakmé and the Mireille valse, the other Caro nome and De, 
vieni, non tardar. I- remember these records with ¢ 
greatest of pleasure, and Barrientos sang them, as alwa 
exquisitely. Only one Barrientos record now remains, 

admirers of the old school of coloratura singing should mak 
sure of it, as indeed of other records mentioned in thi 
article, while they yet may. A. M. G. B. 














Fully Appreciated ? 





It is true, of course, that there are splendid musical per 
formances in Europe; but how often are these broadcast! 
The usual station programme is from a studio and the gener 
excellence of the performance is seldom much better than 
B.B.C. studio concert, and never up to the standard of 
B.B.C. Queen’s Hall night. To be brutally frank, the fact i 
that a large number of our ‘‘foreigner’’ enthusiasts are in 
competent to judge the quality of musical performances fro 
a comparative point of view; this is my opinion after talk 
with seemingly representative ether searchers. Everyone i 
of course, entitled to a personal opinion, be it ever so ill 
informed; all that I regret is that there is some danger of th 
magnificent enterprise of the B.B.C. being poorly appreciated 

The B.B.C. has raised the standard of orchestral playing it 
England to the level of any ‘‘foreign’’ country. It ha 
founded and is maintaining a great and costly symphony 
orchestra that is not only in itself an adequate return for 
receiving licence of 10s. per year, but a reviving tonic and 4 
pleasure to the independent concert-going public. Apart 
from interest in particular items or events, there is now mj 
need for the musical listener to bother about receiving 
“foreign’’ stations. If only this were more fully recognisel 
(and I think that this will come), the craze for ‘‘foreign” 
stations would be a harmless and even broadening influence. 
Let us listen internationally, but keep our heads. 

The B.B.C. is giving good service with its fine orchestra, 
for in addition to the Wednesday Symphony Concerts there 
are the new Sunday evening concerts from London, so that 
we need not search for ‘‘foreign’’ stations. It seems significant 
to me that this great new orchestra will not only plac 
England level with other countries, but bring at least part of 
the privileges of Continental towns. As a child I was taken 
to concert or opera every Sunday evening in France in ordet 
to cultivate my tiny musical tastes. I might have grown wp 
to put Music on the shelf along with Virgil, Shakespeare, 
and the Kings of England, but London saved me—I was 
brought back here while still a child and, in this desolate 
place of ‘“‘Don’t do that on Sundays,’’ I treasured memories 
of those lost Sunday evenings in France and cried over them. 
Nowadays the gramophone has helped banish the gloom, and 
now the wireless is added. The new B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra ought to make records under Dr. Adrian Boult, if 
only for circulation abroad. Shall we ever be such good 
propagandists as the Germans or the Americans, or, like Paris 
keep our fine orchestra(s) to ourselves? 
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Why 


Every Gr phonist should open an account with 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE. A New 


Bae “Astra” 
We are Accredited Agents for His Master’s Voice, 


Columbia, Parlophone, Polydor and Decca, and can 


supply any Record from our a 
New Catalogue of Foreign Soundbox, 
and Continental Recordings N 
o. 5 


By Celebrated Artistes and Orchestras not included in 
the English Catalogues. 


te S Model 
A Generous Allowance “ yg Records can be uper 0 e 


made in part payment for New Records 
and Further, specially designed, and manu- 

We can exchange your old-style Gramophone for a new 
; Re-Entrany, Plano-Refle, or Radio-Gramophone factured for us by the greatest 
e can also supply every possible Gadget or Accessory : : 
connected with the Gramophone, exchange your old authority on Acoustic Sound- 
sound-box for an up-to-date model, supply you with an b : 1,4 
Electric Pick-up to play your Records through your oxes in this country. 
Wireless Set, equip your Gramophone with an Electric 


Motor, supply you with a new Exponential Horn to The Volume. Detail and Range 
bring your old-style Gramophone up to date. . 8 


In short, obtained with this model, 
we are universal providers to the GRAMOPHONE WORLD. especially when use d with 





Fibre, Burmese, or Electrocolor 





Needles, are amazing. Price 


FOR OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS. 50/-, all fittings. 
We send Records to any part of the world, 


securely packed, on receipt of remittance, or Columbia, Marconi, McMichael, 


C.O.D. where available. INSURANCE, covering on ' 
all risks in transit, 2/6 per parcel up to 11 Ibs. Philips, Pye and all other leading 


weight, over 11 Ibs. 4/-. Wireless Sets supplied for Cash 


PACKING AND POSTAGE FREE on Records or light ot H.P. Terms. 
Accessories over £3 in value. 








“The Book of the Gramophone” 


A new publication 
incorporating “€verything for the Gramophone 7 


and many interesting Articles on the care, use and upkeep of the Gramophone and Records by 
well-known Gramophone Experts. Price 6d. post free. No Gramophonist should be without a 
copy of this interesting work. 


The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd. 


Astra House, Dept. G, 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


Phone: Temple Bar 3007 
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TOUCH A SWITCH 
TURN A DIAL 
MUSIC COMES FLOODING IN 


HII LWAYS ready to work whenever you want them—giving you every programme 

delightfully rich and clear—Marconiphone sets and speakers are pre-eminent 

; for their beauty of appearance, simplicity 

of operation, all-round performance and 

their unfailing reliability. They are made 

by engineers who have led the way in 
radio since radio first began. 























The model illustrated is the superb 
new Model 560, 4-valve all-electric set 
and moving coil speaker combined. 
lt gives you modern radio at its very 
finest. And when you want music from 
your gramophone your records will 
P sound better than ever before through 
Play your records through the the “560" with the Marconiphone 
Marconiphone pick-up. £3.3.0. pick-up in place of the sound box and 
tone arm. 





The Marconiphone Company, Limited, oem atl ND Saeho em, Sel 
contained, all-electric, for A.C. mains, 38 gns., 


Radio House, 210-212 Tottenham Court | 4, 645.0. down and 12 monthly peyments of £3,210 
Road, London, W.1. 


MARCONIPHONE 


ALL-ELECTRIC 














OUR INVITATION — 
FREE HOME DEMONSTRATION. Any 
Marconiphone dealer will be pleased to 


MARCONI VALVES are used by the B.B.C., 


demonstrate Marconiphone sets and speakers 
Imperial Airways, Metropolitan Police, Trinity 





to you in your own home. Write and tell him RY ponerse corer Gee = House Lightships and Beacon stations, ihe 
the time that suits you best and the models (] a“ uN great British Liners, etc., etc., because of their 

ae Ne asa 6s longer life, clearer tone, greater range and 
volume. They are the same in every respect 


any time and hear them. Of course, you <n as the Marconi Valves you can buy at your 
wi =—s dealer's, the best for your set. 





you wish to hear. Or walk into his shop at 


incur no obligation or expense whatever. Ne ARs 


a 


WHEN BUYING RADIO LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
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THE VOX RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


A.C. MAINS MODEL 
(Continued from p. 307) 


Described by 
Circuit Details (contd.) 


Before I come to the lay-out and wiring of the receiver, 
here are one or two more details connected with the circuit 
diagram which I should mention. First of all, I should call 
attention to an error in the drawing of Fig. 2 on page 306 of the 
November issue. Why is it that 
misprints leap to the eye when the 

are printed off which have 
escaped the most meticulous scrutiny 
at the proof stage? Whatever may 
be the reason, such is the case. The 
error in this instance occurs in the 
lead from the primary of the trans- 
former T, to the H.F. choke. This 
is shown as making a junction with 
the lead from the meter M, to the 
other end of the primary of T). 
There should, of course, be no junc- 
tion, since otherwise the transformer 
primary would be short-circuited. 

The resistance R,, is shown in an 
unconventional way as a leak across 
the condenser Cy. The diagram is 
strictly correct but it would be well, 
perhaps, to explain the purpose of 
this resistance. Careful examination 
will disclose that the three resist- 
ances R,9, Ry and R,, form a poten-* 
tial divider between H.T.+- and H.T. 
—. An arrangement of this sort is 
a vital necessity for good quality 
with an anode-bend detector so as 
to stabilise the voltage on the plate 
of the valve. If R,, were not used 
the variation of grid voltage due to 
the incoming signal would cause large 
») Variations of anode current compared 
with the normal steady current 
(which is quite small with an anode- 
bend detector), and these variations 
passing through the decoupling re- 
sistances Rg and R,»9 would cause 
large fluctuations in the voltage 
dropped in the resistances, and in 
consequence the actual plate voltage 
would be very unsteady. To obviate 
this we by-pass a comparatively large 
current through Rj», at least four 
or five times the normal current 
through the valve. In these circum- 
stances the variations of current in 
Ry and Ry» are small compared with 
the total current passing which is 
made up of the valve current and the 
» gaa through Rj». In this way the voltage changes at 
the plate of the valve are made small. This procedure is an 
excellent illustration of a principle which one commonly uses 
2 wireless and, for the matter of that, in many mechanical 
~ ap : the evils we cannot avoid we make negligible—usually 
ie! wasting energy. In this particular case it has one dis- 
- we namely, that if we use a relatively small resistance 

12 80 as to by-pass a large current we have to reduce 


Q 


Fic. 


P. WILSON 


the values of R, and Rj, correspondingly in order to obtain a 
sufficiently high plate voltage. Thus, assuming that the 
voltage available at H.T.+ is 200 and that a current of 1 m.a. 
passes through the valve and 5 m.a. through Ri» there will 
be 6 m.a. flowing through Ry and Ry, , and their combined 
resistance should not be more than 10,000 ohms if we wish to 
have not less than 140 volts on the 
plate of the valve. (This neglects 
the resistances of the transformer 
primary and of the H.F. choke.) 
This follows directly from Ohm’s Law 
since 
Voltage dropped = resistance (in 
ohms) X current (in amperes) 
6 
10,000 x 1,000 
In this case, then, there will be 140 
volts across R,, and the value of 
this resistance must therefore be 


60 


° ‘ 5 
(again by Ohm’s Law) 140 = 1,000 


i.e., 35,000 ohms. It should be 
remarked, however, that a precise 
value for R,, is not really calculable 
since the valve current, and there- 
fore the plate voltage, cannot be 
accurately determined in advance. 
The best plan is to use calculation 
merely to determine an approxi- 
mate value and then to try out 
values on each side. Now, suppose 
we were to omit R,, altogether. In 
that case, there would be only 1 m.a. 
of current flowing through Ry and 
Ry, and to drop 60 volts leaving 140 
volts on the plate we should require 
a combined resistance of 60,000 
ohms. Such a value would give a 
much better decoupling safeguard 
than 10,000 ohms. So we are between 
two difficulties: a fluctuating plate 
voltage and an inadequate decoupling 
with its risk of feed-back and ‘‘ motor- 
boating.”” Tochoose asuitable course 
between this Scylla and Charybdis 
needs patience and experience. All I 
can claim for the values specified for 
this receiver is that they seem to 
work very well, and that, after all, is 
the ultimate criterion. Before I 
leave this point, however, there is 
one further thing I should mention 
in amplification of a remark I made 
last month. When the valve is con- 
verted into a L.F. amplifier for pick- 
up work the current passed is approximately doubled. 
Unless, therefore, the current passed by R,, were several 
times as great as that passed through the valve the 
voltage drop in Ry and R,, would be greatly increased and 
therefore the plate voltage greatly reduced. As it is, with 
the values we have chosen there is very little difference. This 
would not be the case, however, if we were using resistance 
coupling, since the voltage drop in the anode resistance would 
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be independent of the current passing through R,,.: with an 
anode resistance of only 30,000 ohms a reduction of 30 volts 
applied to the plate is not at all unusual. 

Now a few words about the H.F. volume control. Those 
readers who study the technical Press will have noticed how 
opinion veers first one way, then another. The reason is, 
of course, that there is no completely satisfactory method 
yet discovered. Imyself have tried a large number of methods 
at one time or another, but am not quite happy about any of 
them. In this receiver there are two controls which may 


? 


—] 


definite advantages. The control of the voltage applied to th 
grid of the screened-grid valve by means of a potentiome 

across the preceding tuned circuit has been adopted by may 
designers in the past, and it is certainly one of the best metho 
available. Here I suggest that it should be combined wit 
the differential reaction condenser C,, the two controls bein 
ganged together, and operated by one knob, in such a way tha 
they are both at maximum together. With the form of lay-o 


we have adopted in this receiver this arrangement is quite 
simple matter, though a little care is needed to attach a ganging 





Fig. 


be regarded as H.F. volume controls: namely, the reaction 
condenser C, and the potentiometer R, controlling the screen 
volts. Unless you happen to live within a few miles of a 
regional transmitter and to have an efficient outdoor aerial 
these should give you all the control you require without leading 
to trouble. The reserved case, however, is a difficult one, and 
here the H.F. volume control as shown may well be inadequate. 
What is one to do without multiplying knobs? There are 
enough of those already, though each one has a simple and 
easily understood purpose. A study of this problem leads me 
to suggest a combination which, | think, has a number of 


rod to the reaction condenser. The potentiometer R can be 
mounted in bushes on the screen between the aerial and anote j 
compartments, but its spindle, being connected to the slider 
and therefore to the grid of the valve, must also be insulated 
from the spindle of the differential reaction condenser, which 
is at earth potential. The modification required in the 
circuit diagram is shown later in Fig. 8. With a Centralab 
potentiometer of value 100,000 ohms this combination wil 
be found to give a very smooth control in all possible conditions 
and the knob controlling the screen-grid volts can be left set at 
the optimum operating conditions for the particular valve in use. 





ng 
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lay-out and Wiring ail oat 
The diagram given in Fig. 4 and the photograph showing 
the back of the cabinet with the amplifier and mains unit 
inplace, but with the lid of the former removed, will, I hope, 
be sufficient to indicate the ordinary features, without the 
necessity for a full explanation in words. One or two words of 
caution are, however, desirable. First of all, care should be 
taken to mount the following components in insulating bushes 


lite and not directly on the metal box : Condenser C,, Resistances 
Ry and Ry, Terminals A, P.U. (2), L.T. (2), H.T.+, and 


LS.(2). Also, when mounting the dial on to the spindle of 
(, the necessity for putting an insulating bush on the pin 





ars 
Ebenite 





Fig. 5. 
Terminal Strip (for H.T.+,or L.T.) fixed to underside of base. 
N.B. Terminal Screws are countersunk in the ebonite and 
the recesses over the heads are filled with wax. 


behind the knob at the bottom should not be overlooked. 
This pin, which fits through a hole in the panel and thus 
prevents the whole dial from moving, is in direct metallic 
connection with the spindle of C, and if it is left uninsulated 
the moving vanes of C, will be earthed and the grid-bias 
battery for the valve V, will be short-circuited. 

It will be noted that the base of the box is raised }? inch 
from the bottom of the panel and sides. This is done so that 
most of the distribution of H.T. and L.T. wiring can be done 
underneath, leaving the wires at signal potentials in splendid 
isolation up above. Special care should be taken in bringing 
wires through holes in the metal base, since it is quite easy to 
fray through insulation without realising it and so causing 
an accidental short-circuit. Most of the wiring can be done 
with No. 18 or No. 20 
gauge copper covered 
with Sistoflex, but for 
those wires which come 
through the base (or 
through any of the metal 
screens) I recommend 
Glazite covered with 
Sistoflex, so as to mini- 


§ mise the risk of fraying. 


Also, since the L.T. 
(heater) wires are carry- 
ing A.C., it is wise to 
use metal-sheathed wire 
here, taking care that 
the sheathing is earthed. 
This is commonly used 
for motor-car lighting 
systems, and can be ob- 
tained quite cheaply at 
most garages or electri- 
cians ; the wire is made 
up with rubber insula- 
tion surrounded by the 
metal sheathing; sometimes the latter is of aluminium, 
but it cian be obtained in copper. The L.T. wires are taken 
from the terminals on the back of the box to distribution 
strips, of the type shown in Fig. 5, and thence to the various 
valve-holders. These strips, and the corresponding strip used 
for H.T. distribution, are mounted on the underside of the base 
at the L.F. end of the box, the two L.T. strips being close 
together and well spaced from the H.T. strip and any H.T.+- 
wire, To facilitate this the terminal sockets for H.T. —, 
H.T.+., L.T, L.T. should be mounted so as to project under- 
neath the base. For similar reasons the two P.U. sockets 


METAL Box 
—~ 15°X8°X 8” 


Fic. 
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should be mounted in a similar way. The sockets A, E, 
G.B.+ and L.S. (2) are all mounted higher up. No special 
sockets for G.B. — have been included, since it was found 
more convenient to use ordinary rubber-covered wire taken 
directly through holes in the back to the appropriate G.B. — 
tapping. It is a wise precaution to use independent bias 
batteries for each stage: i.e., one for V, (radio and pick-up), 
one for V3, and one for V, and V;. 

By the way, there is a discrepancy between the labelling 
of the G.B. — leads in the circuit diagram and the wiring 
diagram; this was not discovered until the block for the 
latter had been made. Here are the corresponding labels, 
with the appropriate values shown underneath : 

Circuit diagram: G.B. —l1,  —2, —3, 

Wiring diagram: G.B. —l, —, —2, —3, —4 

Bias volts (negative) 12, 74, 133, 343 

In the Benjamin valve-holders the sockets are made in one 
piece with the soldering tags. It is therefore an advantage 
in this case to solder the various wires direct to the tags and 
not to use the terminals. But, of course, care must be taken 
to see that the soldered joints make good contact ; give each 
wire a little tug with a pair of pliers after soldering to see 
that it will not come away ; if it does, the joint is “dry ” and 
the tag and wire should be re-cleaned with a file or a piece of 
emery cloth and re-soldered. Similar remarks apply to the 
joints on the switch §8,. All the other connections are by 
terminals, which should be screwed up tightly not only when 
the connection is first made, but again after all the wiring has 
been finished. Remember that imperfect contacts are a 
frequent cause of hum and other noises in an A.C. set. Hum 
will come from bad contacts in grid circuits and intermittent 
noises similar to atmospherics from bad contacts in kathode 
or heater contacts. 

The auxiliary pre-set L.F. volume control mentioned last 
month is not shown in the wiring diagram, but the knob for it 
can be seen on the back of the box in the photograph in Fig. 3. 
It is mounted above the transformer T,, with its outer terminals 

connected to the two 

ends of the transformer 

secondary and the con- 

nection to the grid of V, 

being taken to the centre 

terminal on the volume 

control instead of to the 

transformer secondary 

as shown. Owing to the 

tapering of the resistance 

in the Centralab poten- 

tiometers it will be 

found that one way of 

connection of the outer 

terminals to the two 

ends of the transformer 

secondary will give a 

smoother control than 

the other; try both and 

see which is the better. 

So much for the set. 

6. Now a few words about 

: the mains unit shown 

in Fig. 6. The terminal 

sockets, it will be noted, are mounted on ebonite strips 

through clearance holes in the metal box. This is not strictly 

necessary in the case of H.T. —, which might even be used to 

earth the box itself; but we thought it better to mount an 

ordinary W.O. terminal directly on the box for earthing 

purposes; this must not be omitted, but it can be put in 
any position. 

Provided that the mains unit is not switched on when the 
H.T. connections to the set are not made the condensers C,,, 
C,, and C,, will automatically discharge themselves through 
the resistances R, and R,, in the set. As a safeguard against 


oo" 
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even this accident, however, it is probably well to connect a 
resistance of high value across the terminals of either C 
orC,,;. A value of 100,000 ohms is suitable, but 500,000 ohms 
will do. This will prevent the condensers ever remaining 
charged up and the components in the mains unit can be 
handled with impunity whenever the mains are switchcd off. 
If I may borrow a phrase from political circles, this is making 
the unit “safe for democracy.” 

I should also remind readers that with a U9 rectifying 
valve only one of the two valve-holders V, and V, is necessary ; 
the two have only been shown in the wiring diagram in case 
of future contingencies and as an illustration of the methcd of 
wiring which applies to either one or two full-wave rectifiers 
or to two half-wave rectifiers. Some people prefer to use two 
half-wave rectifiers instead of one full-wave rectifier on the 
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ground that if one should go phut the cost of replacement is 
less. But with half-wave rectifiers there is always a danger of 
unnecessary ripple owing to. bad matching and therefore 
unequal rectification of the halves of the A.C. wave. 


Cabinet Wiring 

The twin fuses and the double-pole mains switch are mounted 
directly on the cabinet, the former close to the lead-in plug 
and the latter on the motor-board surround. On looking back 
at the circuit diagram in Fig. 2, I see that this reverses the 
order of the wiring (another little carelessness of mine !) but 
this does not matter in the least. In order to facilitate the 
connections we found it convenient to take the mains wires 
from the fuses to an ebonite block fixed to the underside of 
the motor-board surround and containing three terminals. 
But perhaps I had better show the distribution in another 
diagram, Fig. 7. A second ebonite block is also shown. The 


A Marconiphone Demonstration 


A very convincing radio demonstration was recently given 


by the Marconiphone Co. in the Hampstead district. The 
receiver used was the new model 560, which created such 
widespread interest at Olympia. It is a 4-stage receiver with 
two 8.G. H.F. stages and a power Pentode in the output stage, 
and is available for A.C. mains operation only. The equipment, 
which includes a permanent magnet moving coil speaker, is 
housed in a small console cabinet. Provision is made for the 
connection of a gramophone pick-up and remote volume 
control. Using only the mains as the aerial, upwards of a 
score stations were tuned in with consummate ease. The 
quality too, especially on the home transmissions, was re- 
markably good. Naturally, being a radio set, most of the 
time was devoted to broadcast programmes. But we did hear 
one or two records. Our first impressions of the gramophone 
side are that, at normal listening volume, the reproduction is 
very satisfying. The 560 will probably be the nucleus of the 


ooo | 





a, 





first facilitates wiring to the electric gramophone motor anj 
a 15-watt pearl Mazda lamp illuminating the turntable, ang 
the second is a distribution block to the mains unit and tly 
mains terminals on the loud-speaker. A single-pole switch 
is used for electric motor and lamp and a double-pole swite) 
(Bulgin, type 8.56) for the mains units. Both are mounted 
on the motor-board surround. The electric motor act 
used and shown in the photograph was a Dual induction typ 
and the loud-speaker was the Porter A.C. model (with trans. 
former removed) about which I spoke last month. With this 
speaker the appropriate output transformer T, in the set is 
the Ferranti OPM 3C, which gives a choice of ratios 9;], 
15:1 and 224:1. Both the 15:1 and the 224: 1 ratios 
should be tried. The pick-up shown is the Meltrope, mounted 
with its base to the right of the turn-table so that the hand 
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can be supported on the front edge of the cabinet when 
lowering the needle gently on to the record. It is advisable 
to fix the base of the carrying arm to the motor-board surround 
by means of bolts and nuts (5BA, 1} inches long) so that 4 
connection from one of them may be taken to earth underneath 
the board. This earths the carrying arm and sometimes 
obviates stray noises. For similar reasons, the pick-up leads 
should be connected to the amplifier by metal-sheathed wir, 
the sheathing being earthed. Owing to the number of earth 
connections to be made outside the set it is well to take the 
actual earthing wire direct to a terminal mounted on the 
cabinet (in the photograph, Fig. 3, it is on the left), from 
which the various earth leads may be distributed. 


(To be continued.) 


















new H.M.V. radio-gramophone, which will be released before 
this note is in print. 


The Cascade Gramophone 

It is now possible to hear this acoustic gramophone, reported 
on in the October issue, in the E. M.- Ginn showrooms, 56, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W.1. To us, this seems to be 
a sensible arrangement. 

Intending purchasers will now have an opportunity of com- 
paring, side by side, the virtues of both internal and external 
horn instruments. 


The New Electrogram 

Messrs. Electro-Acoustic Products, Fanny Street, Cardiff, 
inform us that the speech coil and the string; suspensio 
method of centring the diaphragm, as employed in the old 
Electrogram, can now be incorporated in the new speaker # 
slight extra cost. The makers feel that by adopting this pre 
cedure they will be able to satisfy a wider variety of tastes. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Expert Semor Gramophone. 
Prices 4,32 10s. to £42 10s. 


It is difficult to know what to say about this instrument 
“Bhave that one can hardly conceive that a much better repro- 
*; HMuction will ever be achieved from an acoustic gramophone. 
This sounds like rash prophecy, and no doubt it is unwise to 
ppear to set’ limits to progress. It is not so very long ago 
hat this standard of reproduction would have been considered 
, vain dream. Only those who have experienced the struggle 
an fully appreciate how hardly-won is each step ahead: the 
aw of diminishing returns applies here with a vengeance. 
It is decidedly a connoisseur’s gramophone. One can 
magine many a housewife being taken aback at the sight of 
he external horn rising majestically from the back of the 
handsome cabinet; she may have doubts as to how it will look 
n the corner of her drawing room; but if she has any music 
n her soul she will decide, when she has heard it play, that 
t must look well. Apodeictic judgments are the privilege of 
our wives. In this instance, at any rate, she will be right. 
t will look well notwithstanding its imposing size, and it will 


What is it that gives the instrument its impressive quality 
pf tone? If we were pressed we could criticise it in small 
letails, how it just fails to get the right colour here, goes a 
ifle coarse there, and so on. But this would be sheer per- 
yerseness, when one thinks of the major virtues, the essential 
ightness of the general effect, the forward tone, the good 
balance, the wealth of detail, and the effective bass which, 
vhile not so well-marked as one sometimes hears from a good 
moving-coil speaker, is definite and clean enough to be par- 
icularly impressive. The volume even with a fibre needle is 
ponsiderable, but it is never hard and never oppressive. Here 
ehave a striking illustration of the fact that volume is only 
pbjectionable when quality is deficient; a poor photograph will 
hot stand enlargement, a good one will. 

The design is unconventional. In a sense, the E.M.G. 
Mark X may be regarded as its immediate progenitor. In 
both there is a large external horn, an internal conduit 
eading from the tone-arm, which is of a special goose-neck 
pattern and a sound-box of a design obviously developed from 
he series of articles published in these pages a year or two 
go. But the points of difference are considerable, even as 
hey are between Mark X and its other offspring Mark Xa. It 
vould be probably instructive if we could have a direct com- 
parison between the two stepbrothers, but this must be left 
or some future occasion. So far we have only been able to 
pompare directly with the common parent, and both have 
shown themselves better men than their father was. In 
pach case there is more self-confidence, more assertiveness, a 
greater range of power and artistry, though with the same 
enderness to records. So far as recollection is able to carry 
is, it would seem that the Expert has more body, and more 
oreefulness of character, while Mark Xa excels in its delicacy 
ot touch at the top of the scale. But as to this readers may 
udge for themselves. Later when we have had more pro- 
onged experience of the Mark Xa we will endeavour to give 

fuller estimate of its capabilities. 

One specially interesting point emerged from the tests of the 
expert Senior: it is sensitive to room conditions. This we 
ight have anticipated from previous experience, which has 
ll gone to show that the better the gramophone the more 
liscriminating it is between records, needles, and external 
onditions generally. Fortunately, it is possible to tune a 
ound-box in such a way as to take account of the character- 
ties of the room in which it is used. Thus one sound-box 

ich sounded distinctly keen in the showroom was decidedly 


otherwise in the record room at our office, and Mr. Phillips 
had to readjust it on the spot before he was satisfied. The 
special sound-box tuning service which Mr. Phillips has 
developed for the Expert gramophone is thus of great im- 


portance, and it is a development which we cannot but heartily 
commend. 


The New Burmese Colour Needles. Price 10 for 2s. 


It was in the October 1928 issue of Tus GraMopHonsr that 
our last review of Burmese Colour Needles was published, and 
although we have tried many samples since we have had no 
cause to modify any remarks made in the report. Readers 
will remember that the original Burmese Colour Needle was 
made from the thorn of the prickly pear and was varnished. 

The new Burmese Colour Needles are still made from the 
prickly pear thorn, but both the Loud and Medium tone 
needles are now unvarnished, and are more uniform in 
diameter than the old needles. The only difference between 
each grade is that the ‘‘Loud’’ needle is a little thicker. 
Actually, there is not a great deal in the volume level between 
the two grades, nor is there very much difference in the repro- 
duction. 

In our tests of the samples sent, the volume, using a tuned 
sound-box, was practically equal to that of a medium steel 
needle when used in an ordinary untuned box. The quality was 
excellent. The reason for this is clear; as the needle functions 
as part of the sound-box, it is essential, for best results, that 
the two be in tune. Most of the mass-produced sound-boxes are 
designed for steel needles. With such a sound-box the volume 
was slightly less than that given by a medium steel needle, but 
the quality was still good, equally as good as the quality given 
by a fibre needle. The little keenness, which the old B.C.N.’s 
produced, is now gone, and with no loss of definition. Piano 
records, especially, are well reproduced. 

We next tried samples of the needles using a Meltrope 
sound-box which has been specially produced for B.C.N.’s. In 
this box the needle is held in a small collet, which, when 
inserted into the sound-box, grips the needle along a sub- 
stantial part of its length. There is no needle screw. 

With this sound-box the volume level was equal to that given 
by the tuned box, and although the actual quality was not 
quite up to the tuned sound-box standard, it lagged very little 
behind. 

We had considerable success as regards the standing up of 
the points. As many as nine records were played without 
having to re-sharpen. One particular record was played over 
and over again and carefully examined for any signs of record 
wear. There was none. 


we 
The Columbia Radio-Gramophone. Model 310 


Still another member has been added to the Columbia 
‘electric’? family! It is an all-electric radio-gramophone 
incorporating four valves, one of which is a full wave rectifier. 
The others include an M.S.4 (Screened Grid), one M.H.L.4 
and a P.650 in the output stage. A moving-coil speaker, 
electric motor, and, of course, the Columbia pick-up are 
included in the equipment. From the layman’s point of view, 
probably the most important item is the price—40 guineas for 
the oak model. 

Our first hearing of the 310 was at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Shaftesbury Avenue, where we formed the opinion 
that—but perhaps we had better leave this over until we have 
had another opportunity of hearing it. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


_ IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All correspondence that requires an 
answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
and also the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. In future 
the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


145. Q.—A little while ago my gramophone motor developed a 
curious malady. (a) There is a swoosh, swoosh, 
swoosh at every revolution of the turntable. Does 
this irregular sound’ matter and what causes it? 
(b) How can the hard friction leather be properly 
softened? I use Three-in-one oil. 

A.—(a) It is difficult to say what is causing that irregu- 
larity without examining the motor. Probably the fault 
is due to the manner in which the worm on the governor 
spindle meshes in the worm wheel on the spindle. 
Any irregularity there—a piece of grit or a burr— 
will certainly cause the intermittent noise you 
mention. It is not very uncommon in gramophone 
motors, and we have often noticed it in the double- 
spring motors in shops. It can be cured, but only 
by thoroughly lubricating the motor with non-gritty 
grease and patiently adjusting. You will find some 
detailed instructions about this in the little book by 
L.B.8.C. which was reviewed in February, 1930, 
GRAMOPHONE (page 403). (b) The best way to soften 
the friction leather.is to take it out and soak it in 
heavy oil (B.B. Mobiloil) for a day or two, then clean 
off the surplus oil and lubricate on the machine with 
Three-in-one oil. 


146. Q.—Would it be satisfactory to set an internal horn in 
plaster of Paris? The authors of ‘‘ Modern Gramo- 
phones and Electrical Reproducers ’’ mention that the 
experiment of setting horns in cement has been tried. 

A.—It is quite possible to set a horn in plaster. The 
effect would be to clean up the tone, but might also 
limit the range in the bass register as compared 
with an internal horn made of a more resonant 
material. This would be the case if wall resonance of 
the latter were arranged to give the effect of an ex- 
tended bass. On the whole, with a small internal 
horn it would be better to make it out of Terne-Plate 
or Papier Maché. 


147. Q.—Will you please tell me the best. way of stopping a 
record before it is finished playing; (a) To lift the 
needle from the record, leaving the turntable running, 
or (b) To stop the motor, leaving the needle in the 
groove until the motor stops. 

A.—Lift the sound-box from the record first, then apply a 
gentle pressure with the finger on the periphery of 
the turntable. Do not stop the motor by fierce appli- 
cation of the brake. 


148. Q.—Can metal diaphragm sound-boxes be tuned if fitted 
with plain pivots? 
A.—Not readily, only by altering the pressure on the 
gaskets. 


149. Q.—If sound-boxes can be tuned how is it that in an ordi- 
nary commercial box every screw head is as tight as 
possible ? 

A.—Because, commercially, delicate tuning is far too 
costly. 


150. Q.—With reference to the screened-grid decoupling q 
denser C2 (lmfd. Mica) in No. 2 amplifier publis, 
in March, 1929, will you please inform me ij 
Ferranti C2 C, 1-0-1 condenser would serve in p 
of the original one specified? 

A.—Yes; the Ferranti condenser will be quite all right, 

151. Q.—Will you please tell me when and where the det 
were published on how to level a gramophone by 
Dynamic method? 

A.—This method is published on page 23 of ‘ Noy; 
Corner ’’ under the heading ‘‘ Side Pressure.” 

152. Q.—Re the battery-operated Radio-Gramophone deserij 

by your Expert Committee :—(a) Could I use No, 

gauge copper sheet for the case, in place of the 
gauge aluminium specified? (b) I have a Comp 

Parkinson ‘‘ All Test ’’ meter with resistances { 

measuring 0.015, 0.15, 1.5 amps and 0.075, 3, 15 a 

150 volts. 

measurements with my own meter? (c) Do y 

advise me to get the Ferranti meter No. 27 and 

it to check the current in the detector stage and 
the one jack? 


154. 


A.—(a) Yes. 


stage, where a meter reading 1 m.a. is require 
Leave in the jacks so as to plug in your meter, } 
leave out the resistances. (c) Yes. 

153. Q. I have a record, H.M.V. C1617, and although it 
not been played many times it is badly worn jj 
several places. At one point the sound-box comes 
a stand-still and a few bars of music repeat the 
selves until the sound-box is pushed into the ne 


groove. 


and functions perfectly on other records. (Co 


you give 
trouble ? 


A.—It is difficult for us to say definitely what is causi 
the record to behave in this way. Possibly there 
some stiffness in the lateral motion of your tone-am) 
Try re-packing the back joint of the tone-arm 


vaseline. 


and see that your instrument is dynamically lev 
The reason why the sound-box comes to a stand-sti 
is because the walls of the grooves are broken dow 
There is probably no cure for this except a 


record. 


Q.—I am about to construct the battery version of th 
Vox Radio-Gramophone, but in place of the tw 
volt valves specified I propose to use my existia 
valves, viz.: 1 P.M.16; 1 P.M.5X; 1 P.M.6; and 
P.M. 256 valves. Are these all right? 

A.—Yes. The combination should work well, with, ¢ 
course, proper adjustment of grid-bias values. 

5. Q.—I wish to alter the position of the tone-arm on 
home-made gramophone in order to reduce the erti 
of alignment, Is it better to have the largest erm 
on the inside edge of the record? 

A.—No. It is most important that the alignment ert 
here should be small. If a fairly large error 
inevitable place your tone-arm in such a positid 
that the largest error is on the outside edge. 

. Q.—If I reproduce my records electrically through a suit 

able amplifier and in conjunction with a Bro 

U/GA unit and the horn of my H.M.V. 163 Gram 

phone will I get the same quality usually associated 

with an efficient moving-coil speaker? 


A.—No. The 


the reproduction generally would not be as clean am 


forward. 


pass it is limited by the loud-speaker unit, who 
impedance increases with the frequency. 
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Could I leave out 6 of the jacks and ma 







(b) This will do for all except the detect 












The sound-box is not excessive in weig 






me some explanation as to the cause of t 







Disconnect the automatic brake, if am 





















bass register would be much weaker, aul 






No matter what frequency your horn wil 
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EVERYBODY'S 
ALL-ELECTRIC 
RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE 


Columbia 


Made by the makers of 
Columbia graphophones 
and records, this instru- 
ment is popularly priced 
yet retains a quality 
MAHOGANY MODEL worthy of the high 
Columbia standards. It 
brings a Columbia Radio- 


Oak , Graphophone within the 
40 "ne reach of thousands of 
g ' ’ homes. A demonstration 
ae ee ui (see coupon) will enable 
i, sane } youto appreciate its merit. 
screen-grid circuit with . 
Saal aie so : 
= pomn | marked in T.. a grain aS hy un 


wavelengths. PI ae the a gory of She Radio Book and/or 
logue of Radio-Grap ones. 

MAHOGANY * Cross out if not required. 

Cut this out and post it in an unsealed envelope bearing 

a@ td. stamp to :— 


Columbia, 102, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.!. 
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How ABOUT A NEW 
PORTABLE THIS 


CHRISTMAS ? 


Here are three 


you should hear 
The Wellington Major 


exceptionally strong and Peeeeity Suistes model, 
constructed on entirely new ee. ie patent double 
horn reproduces Bass and Treble over the fullest musical 
range, correct proportion and with resonant volume. 
In Black or Two-colour, fitted with Paillard S O R motor 
or Paillard B B motor (playing two full 12-inch records). 


Price, with single spring motor £4 4s: Od. 
With double spring motor £5 Qs. Od. 


The Melloforte Orchestre 


With long internal horn extending all round the interior, 
producing a well-balanced, mellow tone, covering the 
whole range of ical freq ies with fortissimo volume. 
A handsome, well-finished model, with an atmosphere 


£2 18s. 6d. 
With double spring motor £3 13s. 6d. 


The Harmony Portable 


A neatly designed model of substantial construction. 
The patent double reflector prod a har i tone 
of wide range and excellent volume. 


Price - - - + + - £1 17s. 6d. 








ASK YOUR DEALER 'ABOUT THEM 


Full particulars of these and other portables, console and pedestal 

models, together with the famous Paillard Spring and Electric 

Motors, Sound Boxes, Tone-Arms and Wellington Mainsprings, 

are to be found in new 32-page catalogue. Free on request from 
any ler or x 


amare, 


Consoles Table Grands 
from £5-5-0 from £1-14-6 


Secor 


L. E. JACCARD 


17-19-21-23, CLERKENWELL ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone - ~ {+ Clerkenwell 8576 





a: 
NEW RADIOGRAM 
WITH THE TONE OF 
A CATHEDRAL 
ORGAN! 














It is no exaggeration to claim that the 
new radio Chromogram is the finest 
reproducer of music and speech yet 
devised. It combines a 4-Valve all- 
mains three-stage screen-grid Radio Set 
with a perfectly balanced gramophone 
with electrical amplification. 
Cased in a magnificent cabinet of finest 
quality oak, it is also a piece of furniture 
of which you will be proud. The price 
complete, ready to switch on, is 35 
guineas. In Period Italian Walnut or 
Mahogany 3 guineas extra. 


35 GUINEAS 


DEFERRED TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


CHROMOGRAM | 


76, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


Write for full specification and 
illustrated leaflet, sent free on request 
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The COLOURED 
| FLEXIBLE 
RECORD 


a OO oe On Oe 


NOW RELEASED! 














A Selection from the 
FIRST SUPPLEMENT 


THE TIERGARTEN JACK MARTIN’S MAJESTIC 
























LIGHT ORCHESTRA— DANCE BAND— 
Selection: ‘‘ King of Jazz.’’ Pts. 1 & 2 Fox-Trot: ‘‘My Baby just cares for 
Novelty: ‘‘ The Rose-Beetle goes me” 
a-wooing ”’ Fox-Trot: ‘‘A Girl Friend of a Boy 
A Toyshop Fable: ‘‘ Soldier on the Friend of mine ”’ 
| Shelf ’’ Fox-Trot: ‘Little White Lies ” ™ 
Tango: ‘‘ You ask the Marabu (he 
ARTHUR CAVARA tell you what to do) ”’ 
(Tenor, Berlin State Opera) . 
Pagliacci: ‘‘ Lache, Bajazzo!” OCEANIC DANCE BAND— 
Cavalleria Rusticana: ‘‘ Siciliana ” Fox-Trot : ““ Dancing with tears in my 
PHONYCORD MILITARY BAND— yaaa 
March: ‘Stars and Stripes ” Fox-Trot: ‘‘ Nobody cares if I’m blue "* 
March: ‘ National Emblem HARRY & FRANK M ADISON ma 







MAX LINDEN (Light Baritone) Duet : ‘If I had a Girl like you ” 
Tango: ‘‘ Oh, Donna Clara!” 
Ballad Fox-Trot : ‘* Violet Eyes and THE HARLEM FOUR— 

Cherry Lips Quartet : ‘‘ Around the Corner ” 


CHARLES GRANTHAM FRANK ROBESON. with Guitar— 


enor, in Light Songs) 





















“ ” 
| ‘*My heart oitinn to the Girl who ‘Naw! I don’t:want-a be rich 
belongs to somebody else ”’ So I joined the Navy ” 
‘* Say a little Prayer for me ”’ JOE PEARSON (Comedian) 
: BERNARD DUDLEY 2aritone) ‘‘ Hunting Tigers out in Indiah !”” 
| ‘The Kiss Waltz ”’ ‘* I'd like to find the Guy that wrote 













‘*Am I in your thoughts ? ”’ ‘the Stein Song !”’ 


The ‘‘ Phonycord ’’ Record is 
WARNING : the ONLY coloured, trans- 
parent, flexible record so far produced which gives 2 / 
a sound reproduction equal to a solid stock record, 
and which is GUARANTEED TO HOLD IT. 
The Public and Dealers are advised to insist on 


seeing the name and trade mark ‘ Phonycord ”’ 10-inch 
on any coloured flexible offered to them. Double-sided 
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Lhe finest: Musical [nstrument 
developed since Radio began | 


The electrical reproduction of gramophone records allied to radio 
reception provides musical entertainment in the home of a 


QUALITY, BRILLIANCE and POWER hitherto hardly believed 
to be possible. 


FERRANTI 


ALL-ELECTRIC 
RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


Made in England. 





A model is now on view .at 
our London Offices at Bush 
House, Aldwych, and leading 
stockists throughout the 
country. It will be demon- 


strated on request. 





Orders now being booked for guaranteed 
delivery before Xmas. 






FERRANTI LTD. 


7 5 suin eas ' Head Offices and Works: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
¥ London: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 
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THAT ANNUAL OVERHAUL 


any and varied are the questions our technical staff have 

called upon to answer during the past year. Perhaps 

ones that have recurred most often are those relating to 

s in sound-boxes, premature record wear, and motor 
publes. 

these notes it 1s proposed to discuss the origin and solu- 

of some of these troubles. To begin with we will suppose 

on the gramophone under examination the sound-box 

9s on loud orchestral passages, or soprano voices, or on 

ympet solos in a dance band; new records after being played 

fadozen times show signs of wear—grey lines and the like 

Mand the motor has developed an irregularity in speed 

mpanied with a curious intermittent bump, bump, bump. 


It will be noticed that the motors illustrated are of two 
different types. That in figure 1 is a Collaro motor, type 
D.30, and figure 2 is H.M.V. four spring type. Reference to 
the captions will clear up any doubt as regards the positions 
of the gears, friction pads and end bearings on each motor. 
The principal difference between the two is that the turn 
table on the H.M.V. motor is directly driven by a worm which 
is in gear with a worm wheel on the spring drums, whereas as 
the Collaro turntable is driven by intermediate gears between 
the drums and turntable. It will be clear by referring to the 
illustrations that, in effect, the pinion C in figure 1 corre- 
sponds to the worm G in figure 2. 

We must now turn our attention to the governor pad. If 

this is hard and dry, the 





stor Troubles 
imWe will tackle the motor 
Mpubles first because it is prac- 
y impossible to judge the 
Mrformance of any sound-box 
iM the motor is not behaving in 
respectable way. If it is not 
@iling properly the first sign 
ml be that the pitch of some 
varies. This is especially 
iceable in piano recordings 
ich begin to whine like a 
waiian guitar. As the speed 
the motor reduces so the 
h will lower; if, on the other 
nd, the motor suddenly de- 
to run faster, then the 
ch will be raised. The next 
egularity noticed is the inter- 


| 





} 


irregular speed may be due to 
this fact alone. If so, it can be 
overcome either by fitting a new 
pad, or by softening the old one 
by soaking it in thick oil (BB 
Mobiloil) for a time and then 
washing in clean paraffin. The 
most expedient method is to fit 
a new one. How to find the 
correct position of the pad when 
replaced will be described later. 
The next operation, that of 
cleaning and_ repacking’ the 
spring drums, is perhaps the 
most difficult to undertake by 
a novice, and is best left to a 
reputable gramophone repairer. 
Some disreputable repairers 
will not tackle the job properly, 





tient bump. This is where 
erations begin. The bumping 
n be due to either insufficient 
hardened grease in the spring 
ms, or it is possible that it is 
used by one of the teeth on the 
ernor spindle worm, or.on the 
rm-wheel on the turntable spindle, becoming burred. A 
ee of grit or any foreign body embedded in the teeth of 
ese gears will also cause trouble. It will, of course, be 
cessary to remove the motor from the cabinet and motor 
ard, and please don’t forget to remove the winding handle 
st. Scores of people forget this little but very essential 
il. First of all take out the governor spindle by re- 
bving the end bearings, which, for the time being, must be 
med in a bath of clean petrol or paraffin. Wash the 
indle thoroughly, not forgetting the face of the speed 
gulator plate, and very carefully examine the worm. 
there are any burrs, however slight, on any of the threads, 
ty must be filed off with a small-half-round smooth file, or, 
y often, fine emery paper will serve equally well. The 
brm wheel on the turntable spindle should then be washed, 
mined, and the teeth treated in the same way if necessary. 
fe remaining gears should also be examined and burrs re- 
ved, but if the teeth are badly worn, especially those on 
¢small pinion on the bottom of the turntable spindle, the 
heel should be replaced by a new one, or in the case of the 
indle pinion a new complete spindle will be necessary, as the 
nion is usually milled out of the spindle itself. If new parts 
ee it is better to place the motor in experienced 
8. 


Spindle Pinion; D, 
E, Governor Plate ; 
Pinion ; 





















Fie, 1. 
A, End Bearings ; B, Governor’ Spindle Worm ; C, Turntable 


Turntable Spindle Worm Wheel; 


H, Intermediate Wheel; 
J, Winder Gear ; K, Winder Worm. 


and it is essential that you 

should know of the whole 

operation so that you can 

F, Governor Pad; G, Intermediate see that it is carried out to 
I, Driving Wheel ;s the full. : 

The spring drums should be 

removed, opened, the springs 


taken out and soaked in paraffin. The springs must be 
washed inch by inch on both sides and dried. The spring 
(rums must be treated likewise, the springs replaced, packed 
with good quality graphite grease, and the drums fastened. 
The slip-shod repairer will not take the trouble to do this; 
all he does is to open the drums, soak them in paraffin without 
removing the springs, and then refill with new grease. It is 
most important that all the old congealed grease be removed 
from the springs; if this is not done then the springs become 
oxydised and, in time, break. This operation, so far, may 
seem very straightforward, but assuming that you managed 
to take the springs out without receiving a black eye, having 
cleaned both springs and drums thoroughly, you will probably 
give up the task of replacing the springs in disgust. It is a 
job that only becomes easy once the knack of doing it is 
learned, but here the trouble begins, and that is one reason 
why it should be left to the initiated. The ratchet and pawl 
on the winding gear should next receive a little attention, 
though it is unlikely that this part of the mechanism will 
require anything more serious than a good clean up and 
lubrication. The worm on the winding shaft and the worm- 
wheel on the drum spindle will need to be washed and 
examined for burrs, and, if necessary, treated in the same way 
as the other gears mentioned previously. 
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Reassembling 

There is nothing in the reassembly which calls for any 
special mention, apart from the oiling of all bearings and 
frictional contacts, until it is time for the governor spindle 
to be replaced. Here, a little extra care is necessary in order 
to get the teeth of the governor worm meshing properly with 
the wheel on the turntable spindle. Practically the whole 
of these adjustments depend on the correct aligning of the 
spindle in the end bearings. It will be noticed that the holes 
in these are eccentric. The governor spindle must be placed 
in position between the bearings and these patiently adjusted 
so that there is just a little freedom between them when the 
spindle is moved backwards and forwards. There must also 
be a small amount of freedom—or backlash—-between the 
worm and worm-wheel when the spindle is twisted slightly. 
This is to ensure that the teeth are not too deeply in mesh, 
otherwise the movement will be 
sluggish; on the other hand, pom i 
if too much play is left the motor ~~ ‘ys wusrens voce” | 
may become noisy. For these 
reasons it is sometimes a tempta- 
tion to make the adjustments 
with the motor running. But 
do not do it. It is asking for a 
very nasty mess; for if the 
governor worm comes out of 
mesh the springs will take charge 
in a startling fashion and you 
may find yourself with stripped 
gears and as likely as not with 
bleeding fingers. 

Having spent some time with 
minute adjustments of the end 
bearings, the next operation is 
the refixing of the governor pad. 
The most important point here 
is to allow this to project from 
the clip the correct amount so 
that when the speed regulator 
on the motor board is set to 78 
the turntable is running at 78 
revolutions per minute. One 
method of doing this is to set 
the regulator at 78 and place a 
stroboscopic speed tester on the 
revolving turntable. This, of 
course, can only be used by those who have A.C.50 or 25 cycle 
current laid on. The governor pad must be adjusted until the 
pressure on the governor plate is such that the stroboscopic 
spokes appear to be stationary when the motor board regulator 
points to 78. For those who have gas or D.C. lighting the 
best method would be to use one of the mechanical speed 
testers like the H.M.V. model and adjust the governor pad 
until the correct pressure is found. Having settled this little 
problem, the teeth of the governor and winder worms and 
worm-wheels must be smeared with vaseline, a little machine 
oil must be dropped on the governor pad, and every bearing 
re-oiled. The turntable should then be placed in position and 
the motor wound up and run down several times. It will 
probably be necessary to make slight readjustments to the 
end-bearings and governor pad until everything runs silently 
and smoothly. 


Insulation 


Finally comes the remounting of the motor on to the motor 
board. However silent the motor may be when held in the 
hand, you will find that unless a little care is exercised when 
refixing on the board, it seemingly develops mechanical 
noises. The only way to overcome this is to insulate the motor 
completely from the motor board. On most gramophones the 
motor is partly insulated by thick rubber washers placed 





F, Governor Pads; 





OL 
BF ARINGS 
Fic. 2. 


A, End Bearing ; B, Governor Spindle Worm ; C, Governor ; 
D, Turntable Spindle Worm Wheel; E, Governor Plate; 
G, Turntable 
H, Driving Wheel ; I, Winder Gear. 





between the board and motor frame. This, however, i 
sufficient, and mechanical noise can be considerably redugg 
inserting rubber washers between the heads of the § 
screws and the board, and also by covering the » 
themselves with rubber sleeving. This is a little 
precaution which is well worth while. The tightening , 
the screws should be done gradually so that the turntable yar. 
revolving is as nearly parallel to the motor board 
possible. These troubles and possible remedies are 
means the be-all and end-all of motor troubles, but they 
apart from spring troubles—the ones that most noviog 
undertake with any assurance of success, that is, of 0 
assuming that all screws do not become as stubborn as 1 
like those the Editor writes about. 


Tone-Arms and Record Wear 
, One of the causes of premat 
record wear can sometime 
traced to the lateral move 
of the tone-arm. An 
which tends to create 
pressure by impeding the 1 
ment of the arm across 
record, such as a poorly desig 
automatic stop, or a stiff 
joint, must be avoided at 
costs. But here a word 
warning is necessary; a 
loose back joint will also « 
side-pressure and _ prem 
record wear. It is quite a si 
matter to overhaul the 
joint. The tone-arm must 
taken off the back board, 
the small grub screw, tw be fo 
in the base casting, remo 
It should then be possible 
withdraw the ball race, 
care not to lose any of the | 
Wash these and the whole of 
base in paraffin and thoroy 
dry. Next apply a Ili 
amount of vaseline to the 
and set the balls up in the gre 
This will hold them in posi 
until the base and grub sd 
have been replaced. After this has been successfully am 
plished one or two drops of machine oil can be use 
advantage. The tone-arm is now ready for replacing, 
when this is done particular care must be taken to get! 
joint between the horn and tone-arm quite air-tight. W 
automatic break still disconnected and sound-bos folded b 
it should be possible to blow the tone-arm across the turn 
As regards automatic brakes, the idiosyncrasies of th 
are best left to the people who design them; some work fail 
well without having any deleterious effect and others are 
principal cause of record wear. 
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‘“PAREX” METAL CABINETS 


FOR RADIO & GRAMOPHONE AMPLIFIERS, Etc. 
As Used and Recommended by “ The Gramophone” 
SPECIAL CABINET FOR THE “VOX” 
ALL-MAINS RECEIVER 55/- MAINS UNIT BOX 25/- 


E. PAROUSSI, 12,Zeterstone Bides., High rolben 


London, W.C.1 "Phone: Chancery 701! 
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ms! Mur. Davis is a contributor who generally sends us something 
ird he Christmas Number—in verse or prose. This.year he has 
re by mie Muse and sent us the following skit.] 


























hey BEHIND THE MACHINES 
Hp. By CANNON STRAFFER 


he Truth about Temperamental Tenors. What 


I told the B.B.C. 


HE other day I had lunch at the Savoy with Giovanni 
Scraccielli, the amazing new tenore robusto from the Scala, 
Milan, nicknamed the “ Sicilian Skylark,”’ the man who 
y say Will take Caruso’s place in Grand Opera. ‘“‘Tell me,” I 
i, “what is your favourite dish?” ‘“‘ Caviare,” Scraccielli 
, consuming lustily a heaped plateful of spaghetti. 
nd your favourite réle?” I continued. “That,” countered 
t tenor, ‘is what you call secreto, a great secret, but I 
tell you. I like to taka de beeg top notes—always.”’ As 
ve remarked before, the trouble with these latins is that 
y have discovered the secret of—perpetual emotion. 

i Thursday afternoon I listened-in to a programme of 
heatral records broadcast from the London studio by 
istopher Stone. The programme included Le Sacre du 
ps, The Dance of the Seven Veils, and a lot more weari- 
ne stuff. We are getting far too much of this highbrow 
sic over the wireless ; they may call this ‘‘ art music,”’ but 
t the public demands is ‘“‘ heart music.’’ I received hun- 
ds of letters of complaint from listeners all over the country 
following day. I will quote from one from a lady who signs 
self “ Listening Mother”’ :—‘“I appeal to you to put a stop 
the broadcasting of these high-falutin pieces that sound 
the wailing of wounded cats. I listen to the wireless for 
ation and I enjoy good music as much as anybody, but 
er washing and cooking for a husband on the dole and seven 
dren, you want to hear something soothing like The Lost 
prdor Gracie Fields instead of these highbrown sympathies 
concertinas. Please tell them to put a sock in it.—P.S. 
ike hearing records on the wireless because my brother-in- 
is thinking of getting a gramophone for Christmas.” I 
ye warned the B.B.C. that if they do not alter their policy, 
will not have a single listener left by 1933. 

[he Straffer Cake.-—This week I award the Straffer Cake to 
mpton Mackenzie. For describing Ravel’s Bolero, a Spanish 
hee tune written by a Frenchman, as ‘‘ the most exciting 
ee —— ever written,’ Compton Mackenzie takes the 
affer Cake. 
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‘or’s Corner 


hamtomatic Needle-Cleaning Machine. 
fai have received from a gasfitter’s assistant at Tooting Bec 
re @#ticulars of an ingenious device for cleaning steel needles. 
. Imby Syle writes: ‘‘It has been ascertained that a new 
‘l needle leaves a deposit of grit in the record track, 
is causing a certain amount of injury to the delicate walls of 
Pgrooves. J have invented an ‘Automatic Needle-Cleaning 
hine,’ the use of which will help to preserve the vitality of 
ords, The machine consists of an electric rotary grinder 
to @ series of vacuum tubes. The needle is first 
pened by the grinder, then passed through a vacuum 
ted by ultra-violet rays, after which it is immersed in a 
h of crude oil and finally dried by frictionless rollers. This 
cess ensures the removal from the needle of all extraneous 
ter, and by stimulating the atomic activity of the steel 
parts greater élan to the tone of the record. In quantities 
machine could be produced to retail at nine or ten guineas, 


# would undoubtedly effect a very considerable saving in 
ord wear.” 
















TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 
tle By C. S. DAVIS 


Inaudible Records. 

Mr. C. Rank has forward me specifications and drawings 
relating to the invention of ‘‘ Inaudible Records.” The 
‘** Inaudible Record,”’ which can be played on any gramophone, 
and is in appearance exactly similar to the ordinary record, is 
used in conjunction with a device called “the silent aural 
transmitter.” This device consists of a magnetised metal 
band, to which is attached a piece of thin silk flex connected to 
a globular diaphragm, about the size of a tiny ball of silver 
paper. When a record is played the metal band is placed upon 
the right wrist, the globular diaphragm being inserted in the 
left ear. The tone of the record is conveyed via the transmitter 
to the listener, without any sound emanating from the gramo- 
phone. As the name implies, these records are completely 
inaudible to everyone except the actual listener wearing the 
“silent aural transmitter.”” The obvious advantage of this 
invention is that the music-lover can enjoy a programme of 
records without interfering with the conversation or amusement 
of other people who may happen to be occupying the same room. 
Another equally obvious advantage is that every member of 
the family can possess his or her own gramophone, and that 
any number of machines can be played at once with records to 
suit the particular taste of each individual owner-user. [ 


understand that a public company is to be floated to exploit 
this invention, and that an issue of £3,000,000 worth of shares 
will shortly be offered to the public. Readers of these notes are 
strongly advised to make an early application for shares, as the 
issue is likely to be oversubscribed many times. 


Forthcoming ‘Records 


Wagner in Welsh. 


I learn that arrangements have just been completed to record 
The Ring in Welsh. The work, which will occupy 123 double- 
sided records, will be performed and recorded by The Young 
Wales Land Reform Amateur Operatic Society at Llan- 
bleniaufestiniogwillygoch. A descriptive leaflet will be issued 
with the work, containing the text of the operas in Welsh, 
German and Sanskrit, and containing a foreword by Mr. Lloyd 
George, entitled: ‘‘ David’s Dream; Or, The Entry of The 
Rads. into Valhalla.” 





Answers to Correspondents. 


‘* Tradepest.’”’—Your pick-up evidently needs decarbonising 
and re-coating with amyl acetate. Ask your dealer for a 
quotation. 

‘Record Fan, Swansea.”’—A record of the Stein Song, 
arranged for six harpsichords and massed cymbals, will be 
available in January. 

‘* Set-Fair.”—The valves may have become overheated. 
They should be placed in a refrigerator for 24 hours, after which 
the emission should be tested. If there is no improvement, 
the set should be completely dismantled and the components 
packed separately and despatched to Glaxo for Vitamin A. 

‘** Benefactor, Dartmoor.’’—An excellent record to include 
in your programme for prisoners on Boxing Day is Will the 
Angels Play their Harps for Me ? 


' How to Build your own Radio-Gramophone. 


Next month I will publish a blue print of a wonderful new 
radio-gramophone I have just designed. No technical know- 
ledge is needed to build this instrument,which is absolutely 
unique in that it requires no aerial, no earth, no valves or 
loud-speaker, and operates directly from the drains. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AW letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tar 
GramoprHong, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. } 


SOUND-BOXES. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRraMopHoNe). : 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Villiers’ indictment of sound-box experts 
rather reminds me of a story of the great Whistler. He was 
giving evidence in a case of alleged overcharge and was asked 
what he himself would charge to paint a small picture. He 
named his terms, which naturally were fairly stiff, and 
opposing counsel asked him superciliously, ‘‘Do you actually 
mean to say that you would charge £200 just for a few hours’ 
work.’”’ ‘‘No, sir,’’ replied Whistler, ‘‘but for a lifetime’s 
experience.’’ Anyone who possesses unique knowledge can 
command his market, and although it may seem curious to 
Mr. Villiers that he should have been charged as ‘much for 
tuning a sound-box as for tuning his car, it must be remem- 
bered that expert mechanics capable of the latter performance 
are probably to be found by hundreds, if not thousands. Those 
who can ask, and get, £3 for a sound-box can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. To produce anything definitely 
superior to the very excellent mass production boxes on the 
market, the specialist must possess not only technical skill but 
a nice appreciation of instrumental tone colour. He must 
not only know what to get, but be able to judge when he 
has got it, and, without any intended reflection on your 
correspondent, so must the purchaser. 

Yours truly, 


L. Gi~man. 
Purley. 





ELECTROCOLOR NEEDLES. 
(To the Editor of Tae GramopHone). 

Dear Srr,—As a user and also as a very great admirer of 
the gramophone, I happened to read an article concerning 
the Electrocolor Needle, with the result that I purchased a 
card of these particular needles, one of which I have had in 
use ever since, and for the benefit of people who may be in 
doubt regarding their reproducing power, tone and general 
qualities required of a fibre needle, I should very much like 
to place on record that in my opinion these needles ‘stand 
up”’ to all the good things that are said about them; and I 
further think that they fill a great need in the gramophone 
world, and that no lover of the gramophone who wishes to 
preserve his records, quite apart from the softness and purity 
of tone which one obtains from these needles, can afford to be 
without a card. 

I further tried one of these needles in the Adaptor, and I 
found that this was of great benefit in varying the volume. 

May they have the success which I think they merit. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Jarcer. 

Hendon, N.W.4. 

[The above is a fair specimen of the letters received from 
readers, mostly in response to the enquiry on p. 177 of the 
September number. In particular we wish to acknowledge 
the thorough and careful replies sent by Miss K. M. Carter 


and Messrs. R. H. Sloane, G. R. Hollis, R. J. Scott, and W. 
Talent.—Ep. ] 
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CONCERTS AND THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Gramoraone). 

Dear S1r,—It is surely a misfortune when lovers of coy 
and lovers of the gramophone take to quarrelling. They 
both so much to gain by mutual understanding. 

It is foolish for the gramophone enthusiasts (among 
I am proud to number myself) to assert that they can le, 
they need to know about music from even the best gramoph 
One can understand the anger of the musician at sud 
attitude of mind. The Concert Hall has something to 
which the gramophone can never completely reproduce. | 
not just a matter of the ‘‘magnetism’’ of the “erg 
concert-hall,’’ as Mr. Arthur F, Thorn suggests in your cy 


issue. 


No mechanical reproduction of the human voice 


have quite the purity and sweetness of the human voice it 
Probably no vocalist records better than Elizabeth Schum 
(her rendering of Mozart’s Wiegenlied is almost perfect), 
it is difficult to believe that any music lover whi had 
opportunity some evening to hear her sing, would prefe, 


listen to her records. 
more pronounced. 


In orchestral works the difference is 
In the comparatively small compass of 


the largest gramophone all the details as played by a 
orchestra cannot be brought out, and the mechanical! diffie 
of recording must at times fail to do justice to the subj 
nuances of tempo, the strength of fortissimo passages and 
softness of the piano movements. , There is one piani 
passage, for instance, in the third Symphony of Sibelius, 
I cannot conceive could ever be reproduced as I have he 


played by the Hallé Orchestra. 


And when one hears for 


first time at a concert a Symphony with which one is thorou 
familiar on the gramophone, one always discovers how 1 


more there is in it than one had known. 


Probably Ch 


Music can be produced most faithfully, but even there do 
ever get exactly the beautiful ‘‘singing’’ quality of the vi 
or the full, deep sonority of the ’cello? 

But for the concert lover to despise the gramophon 


equally foolish. 
opportunities of attending concerts. 


The vast majority of us have only infreq 
We hear a Symphony 


a Quartet once, and the impression it leaves on the mind 
apart from the emotional ‘‘thrill’’ we may have had) is of 


vaguest. 


In a day or two, unless we have exceptional mem 


for music, we cannot even remember the principal the 
But on the gramophone we can hear it again and again, t 


we have become thoroughly familiar with it. 


IT would 1 


emphatically assert that the average lover of music who 


to a concert to hear a musical work with which he has 4 


made thoroughly familiar by the gramophone, will get 
more out of it than one whoghears it at the concert for 


first time. 


The golden rule for the lover of music on the gramop 
would seem to be, “Go to as many concerts as possible.” 


Keighley. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Revd.) C. Harotp Lvuokma 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES. 


(To the Editor of Tar GramMopuone). 

Dear Srr,—At the Annual General Meeting of the A 
Society, held on May 31st, 1930, a resolution was pi 
expressing the following opinicn: 

“That it would be to the benefit of Gramophone Societié 


a central body was formed to which all societies could affiliaty 


Such an organisation, voicing, as it necessarily must, 
wishes of practically the whole of the discriminating gr 


_ phone public, would be of the utmost value to the 9% 


movement as a whole. 
We hope that you will publish this letter, and open | 
columns to comments on the subject. 


Acton, W.3. 


Yours truly, 
H. Surarre, Hon. ™ 
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